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Doctors 
attack 
haste in 
pill alert 

Producers insist 
brands are safe 


Chris imiM 

Msdloai Correspondent 


A ngry gps and 
alarmed women 
fuelled the growing 
row yesterday over 
the Government’ 
health warning about seven 
brands of die contraceptive 
Pill. 

The decision to advise die 
1.5 million women who take 
the seven brands to consider 
switching to alternatives was 
attacked for creating an "epi 
demic of anxiety” by Walter 
Spitzer, one of the 
researchers on whose work 
the warning was based. 

Doctors attacked the man- 
ner in which the warning had 
been issued, which left many 
GPs unaware of the alert until 
they were contacted by pa- 
tients or informed by the 
media. 

Ian Bogle, chairman of the 
British Medical Association's 
GP*s committee, said: "Obvi- 
ously. there may be the dire 
emergency when statements 
must be issued immediately, 
but I see those occasions as 
being extremely rare. 

"In this case I can see no 
reason why the profession' 
could not have been alerted to 
the potential risks of these 
drugs well before alarmist 
statements were issued to die 
press." 

The Labour Party joined 
the controversy by demand- 
ing demanded answers in the 
Commons from Stephen Dar- 
rell, the Health Secretary 
about the handling of the 
warning. 

But Michael Rawlins, chair- 
man of the Government’s 
Committee on the Safety of 
i Medicines, said the commit- 
tee had acted correctly in the 
light of information which 
posed a risk to health. 

Prof Rawlins said: 'In no 
way was our action 
premature. 

“There is now dear evi- 
dence of an increased risk of 
thrombosis with these pills' 
and it is right that women 
using them and doctors pre- 
scribing them should have 
been made aware of this as 
soon as possible." 

The committee issued 
warning on Thursday after 
findings from three unpub- 
lished studies appeared to 
show that women taking the 
pills were twice as likely as 
those an other oral contracep- 
tives to suffer deep vein 
thrombosis — blood clots in 
the legs. 

Doctors were advised not to 
prescribe the pills to women 
who are overweight, have 
varicose veins or a history of 
thrombosis. 

But the pills were not with- 
drawn and women were 
urged to keep taking than 
until the end of their cycle 
and then discuss with their 
doctor whether to switch to 
another contraceptive. 

The brands — Femodene, 
Femodene ED, Minnie t, Tria- 
dene, Tri-Minulet, Marveton 
and Mention — are “third 
generation" pills, containing 
either desogestrel or gesto- 
dene, The risk of thrombosis 
using these is put at SO cases 
per 100.000 users, compared 
. with 15 per 100.000 on other 
types. 

Scientific evidence from the 
studies used to make the deci- 


sion appeared to. indicate that 
the Government was correct 
on medical grounds to Issue 
the warnings. Prof Spttzer's 
own study expressly states 
that certain brands of the pjll 
carry a higher ride of causing 
thrombosis, although they, 
might also give more protec- 
tion against heart disease 
than other types. 

Details of a large study by 
the World Health Organisa- 
tion which first alerted file 
committee to the risk ware 
released yesterday, with a 
conclusion that matches that 


issued by the committee — 
that other types of pill be 
recommended instead. 

The irnmnfflffhinflrg of the 
brands in Question continued 
to insist the pills ware safe, 
with mw of the companies. 
Organon, warning that it was 
considering legal action 
against file committee. 

The most vociferous criti- 
cism of the committee’s 
action came from Prof 
Spitzer, a Candlan epidemiol- 
ogist who heads a study in 
five European countries 
among 3,000 woman Into the 
risks and benefits of third 
generation pills. 

The study is being paid for 
by Sobering Health, one afthef 
pill manufacturers. 

Prof Spitzer flew into 
Heathrow for three hours to 
conduct media interviews 
yesterday morning before 
returning to Canada. 

He said the committee had' 
breached the first principle of 
the Hippocratic Oath — that 
doctors should do no harm. 
He also said the committee 
had violated normal scientific 
procedures in that unpuhU 
sihed studies should be 
reviewed by other experts be- 
fore public health warnings 
were issued. 

"The findings of our study 
are not a cause for alarm 
amon g patients or doctors,” 
he said. “The data have been 
interpreted incorrectly and 
misinterpreted to c l i n icia n s 
and the public. 

“The likely result is an un- 
necessary mid harmful pill 
scare.*' 

Britain stands alone in 
issuing an alert 


Nato seeks new chief after defiant 


John Pafaner in Brussels 


W ESTERN govern- 
ments were engaged 
in intense diplomatic 
efforts last night to find a suc- 
cessor to Willy Claes , the 
scandal-tainted Nato secre- 
tary general, after he 
resigned with a bitter public 

denunciation pf the Belgian 

legal system. 

Nato foreign ministers, 
gathering in New York this 
weekend for the United 
Nations’ 50th anniversary cel- 
ebrations, are expected to 
pick a successor from a short 
list of candidates headed by 
Ruud Lubbers, the former 
prime minister of the 
Netherlands. 

In an emotional farewell 
iress conference at Nato 
leadquarters in Brussels, Mr 
Claes protested that he was 
totally innocent of any com- 
plicity In the alleged payment 
of. bribes totalling nearly 
£2.5 million by Italian and 


French defence firms when 
Belgium's minister for 
economic affairs in the late 
1980s, 

The bribes were allegedly 
paid to the Flemish socialist 
party, and there has never 
been any suggestion that Mr 
Claes benefited personally. 

Mr Claes, whose native lan- 
guage is Dutch, first spoke in 
English, then in French, to 
denounce the way In which 
the Belgian parliament had 
h«rpdlnd hjt indictment for 
corruption and fraud by the 
country's supreme court. 

He that his defence had 
little time to answer to the 
charges he faced. He had not 
been allowed to confront 
those accusing him of in- 
volvement in receiving bribes 
from fh w Italian helicopter 
manufacturer Agnate, and the 
French firm Dassault, which 
m a k es Mirage jet fight e r s. 

“In what other democratic 
country in Europe would 
these procedures be poss- 
ible?" Mr Claes said. “They 


are unworthy of a modem 
state based on a constitution 
and the rule of law. Although 
I am an angry man, I do not 
want to become a bitter man 
in spite of the injustices 
which I have experienced." 

Nato diplomats watched 
sombrely as Mr Clare, the 
Atlantic alliance's first secre- 
tary general to be forced to 
resign, made an impassioned 
defenc e of his integrity. Some 
confided that they shared the 
feelings of the United States 
president. Bill Clinton, who 
said Mr Claes had "provided 
great leadership" during his 
12 months as Nato ’a chief. 

But with the alliance com- 
pleting plans to send 60,000 
psaca-enforcement troops to 
Bosnia, and struggling to 
manage renewed tensions in 
its relations with Russia, 
Western governments are de- 
termined to avoid any politi- 
cal vacuum which might 
paralyse Nato itself. 

The choice of a successor to 
Mr Claes has effectively been 


narrowed down to one be- 
tween Mr Lubbers or Den- 
mark’s former foreign minis- 
ter, Ufie Eliemarm -Jensen. 

Mr Rllemann-Jensen’s ap- 
pointment would be accept- 
able to most Nato countries 
with tiie possible exception of 
France, which bitterly 
resents Danish and other Nor- 
dic criticism of Its nuclear 
tests in the South Pacific. 

A former journalist who is 
popular with the interna- 
tional media, Mr EUemann- 
Jensen has made no secret of 
his long-standing interest in 
file top Nato post 

However, Mr Lubbers, as a 
former head of government, is 
likely to be Been as more of a 
political heavyweight for the 
job of leading the Atlantic al- 
liance through an uneasy, 
and potentially stormy, phase 
in its history. 

Mr Lubbers resigned as 
Dutch pr im e minister after 
the defeat of his Christian 
Democrat party in the general 
election last year. He is well 
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The row in brief 


thought of in London, in spite 
of his Euro-federalist 
leanings. 

His biggest obstacle is life 
poor relationship with Ger- 
many’s chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl, whom he angered by 
reacting negatively to the 


quits 


prospect of German reunifica- 
tion after the fall of the Berlin 
Wall in 1991. 
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Labour concern as rightwing Portillo defence adviser widens role 


RBotmel White 
RoBtfeal Bifltor 


*We arp furious. We are fed 

up with professors lightin g 
blue touch papers and then 
returning to ivory towers, 
leaving GPs to pick up the 
pieces.” -Dr Peter Holden of 
the British Medical Associa- 
tion’s GPs’ committee, 

“The core of the Hippo- 
cratic Oath is, above all, do 
no harm. I believe the Gov- 
ernment has done harm." - 
Professor Walter Spitzer, 
“In noway was our action 
premature. There!? now 
clear evidence of an in- 
creased risk of thrombo- 
sis." - Professor Michael 
Rawlins, 

“Enormous effort was put 
into ensuring that as many 
GPs and pharmacists as 
possible were given the in- 
formation In advance." - 
Department of Health. 


D AVID HART, the Conser- 
vative rightwinger who 
advises Michael Portillo, the 
Defence Secretary, i a working 
on a wider range of defence 
purchasing contracts than 
previously realised, it 
emerged last night. 

Mr Hart, a property mil- 
lionaire who claims to have 
helped break the 1984 miners’ 
strike, is set to expand his in- 
fluence by obtaining a higher 
level of security clearance at 
the Ministry of Defence, de- 
spite the worries of some 
senior Conservative as well 
as Labour politicians that he 
may eventually prove an em- 
barrassment. Be joined the 
MoD at fee Invitation of Mr 
Portillo's predecessor, Mal- 
colm Rffidnd, a long-standing 
friend, as an unpaid adviser 
to flsht waste. 

White Mr Portillo has not 


confirmed that Mr Hart has 
signed the 1B89 Official Se- 
crets Act, sources close to the 
ex-Thatcher adviser say he 
has signed it and his security 
clearance is being upgraded. 

Days after Commons ex- 
changes between Mr Portillo 
and Dr David Clark, his 
Labour shadow, a series of 
written parliamentary 
answers to Dr Clark also con- 
firm that Mr Hart is “cur- 
rently advising me on the 
following equipment pro- 
jects". Mr Portillo then Hats 
five schemes, ranging from 
the European Fighter Air- 
craft (EFA 2000) to plans to 
upgrade Britain's Tornado F3 
warplanes. A long-range con- 
ventionally armed stand-off 
missile system, a pilotless ar- 
tillery targeting drone, and 
an aerie! reconnaissance sys- 
tem, are also listed. 

Three of the projects are 
linked to British Aerospace, 
Britain's major defence con- 
tractor. which Mr Hart has 


compared unfavourably with 
US alternatives in the past — 
although he now says RAe 
has dramatically improved its 
performance. 

Last night Dr Clark said: 
"It's quite clear that he has a 
blggar role in MOD procure- 
ment policy than anyone had 
realised. I still unhappy 
about his security clearance 
and wonder what expertise 
Mr Hart has to advise the De- 
fence Searetary." 

Earlier this week he called 
him a "Rasputin”. 

Labour's alarm that the 
MoD may lease US FIB fight- 
ers— as Mr Hart Is known to 
advocate — . rather than up. 
grade the F3 pending arrival 
of the Eurofighter is shared 
by the Liberal Democrats. 
Menzies Campbell, Lib Dean 
defence spokesman, yester. 
day wrote to John Major urg- 
ing him to intervene. 

. Opposition curiosity about 
Mr Hart's role, which some 
Tories believe to be much ex- 


aggerated, has not bean 
slaked by Mr Portillo’s 
answer yesterday about the 
security status of his unpaid 
"independent adviser”, 

Mr Portillo said: "Mr Hart 
frilly accepts his duty to the 
Crown to safeguard all infor- 
mation, documents or other 
articles given to him by the 
MoD; and that like any other 
individual, he is subject to the" 
provisions of the Official Se- 
crete Act 1989. In addition he 1 
owes me a personal duty of 
confidence." 

Addressing Labour fears of 
conflicting business interests, 
he adds:. "Mr Hart also knows 
that he must declare any con- 
flict between his private in- 
terests and his role as my In- 
dependent Adviser [sfo], so 
that I could then decide haw 
to proceed." 

Some Tories wife weighty 
defence credentials thought 
that oddly circumspect lan- 
guage. “Hart’s to do us 
great damage." one predicted. 
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2 CHRONICLE/WORLD MEWS 

Apartheid resurfaces in 
the whites’ new bunkers 


Chris McGreal peers through gaps in the 
electrified fences at the siege architecture 
of fearful, crime-obsessed Johannesburg 


T WENTY years ago, 
Ray and Joyce Finn 
fled Bradford for the 
lure of a sprawling 
home and the open spaces of 
South Africa. For most of 
those years they lived out 
their dream, albeit by shut- 
ting from view someone else’s 
nightmare. But last month 
they joined Hie rush to Johan- 
nesburg's “siege 

architecture". 

The Finns, both in their 50s, 
surrendered space and pri- 
vacy for a small fortress 
known as a "cluster" home. 
They were driven by fear. 
White Johannesburg believes 
it is sinking under the weight 
of crime amid soaring rob- 
beries, attacks and killings It 
is the key issue for whites in 
next month’s local elections 
with rarnipaign posters from 
all the Important parties tak- 
ing up the issue. 

Last week Nelson Mandela 
pointed out that black town- 
ships have suffered much 
worse for years. He blamed 
the biased deployment of 
police in favour of white sub- 
urbs during apartheid for per- 


mitting crime to thrive in the 
townships and eventually to 
spill over to Johannesburg's 
middle class. 

The Finns care Httip about 
the causes, only the me ans of 
escape. They joined the signif- 
icant numbers of whites 
retreating behind the electric 
fences and armed guards of 
the clusters. Critics condemn 
them for perpetuating apart- 
heid. The Finns see it 
differently. 

"Things have got out of 
hand here. You can't drive 
down the street without being 
murdered. They shot a doctor 
for his car the other day. We 
ha ve been forced in to this be- 
cause it's tiie only way we can 
sleep at night." Mrs Finn 
said. 

Her husband still has to 
survive the drive to and from 
work as a mechanic near the 1 
city centre, where he imagi- 
nes an armed car hijacker 

lurks on e v ery comer. Bat he 
breathes easier once be is co- 
cooned in his cramped but se- 
cure cluster. 

At first glance it looks not 
imiiicp. a modern prison. En - 1 


circled by high walls topped 
with electrified wire, access 
is controlled by a single gate 
manned by armed guards. 

White visitors usually enter 
unhindered by giving the 
number of the house they are , 
visiting. “Suspicious" charac- j 
ters, which includes most 
blades in the eyes of the black 
guards, must have an ap- 
pointment. Guards search ! 
maids and workers for 
weapons as they enter and for 
stolen property as they leave. 
Often black workers are es- 
corted, like prisoners. 

Inside an illusion of tran- 
quillity has been created with 
rolling lawns, landscaped gar- 
dens and wooden bridges over 
artificial lakes. The more lav- 
ish compounds have tennis 
courts and even golf courses. 
But armed guards are always 
on hand, just visible enough 
to reassure the occupants al- 
though not so obtrusive that 
they spoil the illusion. 

Advertisements for clusters 
give It all away. Of a dozen 
attributes claimed by the de- 
velopers of St Lucien homes, 
the first four deal with secu- 
rity, beginning with an elec- 
trified perimeter walL 

According to an estate 
agent. Lew Geffen, while most 
of the property market is stag- 
nant, demand for clusters is 
booming even though it 
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means surrendering larger 
homes for much smaller prop- 
erties at higher prices. “Secu- 
rity is the prime issue. They 
need it more than wide open 
spaces. You've got a herding 
of people into clusters in 
which they feel more pro- 
tected. by and large. If a devel- 
oper made underground 
bunkers with interconnecting 
delicatessens it would also go 
down very well." Mr Geffen 
said. 

The walls shield residents 
from more than crime. Out- 
side one of the most luxurious 
developments, the Da infern 
cluster, which boasts an 18- 
bole golf course designed by 
Gary Player, several hundred 
black people are encamped on 
i?nd confiscated from them 
under apartheid. 

While developers insist 
there is no racist intent in the 
clusters, the end result is 
again separation and relega- 
tion of blacks. 

Neither is the growing 
black middle class often 
found inside the gates. A de- 
veloper, Martin Rodrigues, 
said only one of the 350 dus- 
ter homes he has sold in four 
years was bought by a black 
family. “The ones with money 
are clambering Into houses 
whites are moving out of. I 
don't think they're suited to 
the clusters." he said. 
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Warning wave . . . Daniel arap Moi inspects a guard of honour on Kenya tta Day, marking his 17 years in power. He 
claimed that mercenaries from South Africa were planning to attack the country- photograph sayvtd asm 


Ivory Coast army called from barracks to end unrest ahead of poll Nigerian ‘coup’ defendants tortured, says smuggled letter 




Reuter In Yamoussoukro 


P RESIDENT Henri Konan 
Bedie ordered the Ivory 
Coast's army out of barracks 
yesterday in the hope of pre- 
venting more violence before 
tomorrow’s presidential 
election. 


Mr Bedie, one of just two 
candidates contesting the 
poll, decided to nse the army 
following political unrest 
sparked by an opposition poll 
boycott At least eight people 
have died. France, the former 
colonial power, has advised 
its nationals to stay at home. 

Government sources said 


troops and other security 
forces would be deployed to 
flashpoints in the key cocoa- 
growing south-west, where, 
the opposition has its tradi- 
tional power base, to safe- 
guard voter participation tn 
Ivory Coast's second presi- 
dential election. 

Religious leaders urged all i 


sides to avoid any action that 
would worsen the crisis. 

Laurent Gbagbo, the oppo- 
sition leader, accuses the gov- 
ernment of trying to manipu- 
late election rules to ensure 
victory. “We have given 
orders for maximum disrup- 
tion," he said earlier in the 
week. 


David PaUfertar 

D ETAILS of the secret Ni- 
gerian military tribunal 
which sentence! 40 people to 
death or life imprisonment 
for allegedly plotting to over- 
throw the military govern- 
ment have been smuggled out 


of Kiri Kiri prison in Lagos 
by one of the defendants. 
Beko Ransome-KutL 
Dr Ransome-Kuti. the 
chairman of the Campaign for 
Democracy, describes the tri- 
bunal proceedings as a 
“mind-boggling fantasy”. He 
claims that some of the defen- 
dants were tortured by a 


named chief superintendent 
of the Federal Intelligence 
and Investigation Bureau. 

“We wish to confirm that 
there is no evidence of a coup 
and that the whole charade 
had been put up to create a 
suitable scenario to get rid of 
perceived enemies," Dr Ran- 
some-Kuti says in the hand- 


written letter signed with 
Shehu Sanni, a member of the 
campaign. The writing has 
been authenticated. 

The tribunal's 14 death sen- 
tences were all commuted by 
Nigeria's ruler. General Sani 
Abacha, on October 2. when 
he announced a three-year 
transition to civilian rule. 
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Television and radio — Sunday 
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European weather outlook 

A brisk north-waste rfy airflow covers the area 
and most places will have a cold but bright day 
wfth sunny spells, but a few wintry showers are 
likely in northern Norway and Finland. Max 
temp, 0 degrees In the far north, 9 In the south. 
CirwW T end Ike Low Cnnrtrlw, Austria, 

i g w l fc u eit — d 

A weak cold front will push a band of cloud and 
fight rain south through most parts during the 
I morning, followed by brighter but cooler weath- 
er with clouds and sunshine. Temperatures 
ranging between 12 and 17 from north to south. 

ftewe 

High pressure will weaken a cold Tram as It 
moves south across the country today. Most 
places will be dry and bright again, but soma 
central and north-western areas will be more 
cloudy lor a while. Temperatures ranging from 
14 In the north to 33 on Mediterranean coasts. 
Spain wed Pam— I 

Any early mist will scon clear to leave a tine, 
bright and warm day with long sunny periods. 
Temperatures between 22 and 27 degrees. 


Southern and central Italy should became quite 
sunny again, after any early mist or fog dears. 
Northern regions will also have some sunshine but 
a weak front will Increase the amounts ol cloud 
during the afternoon. Max temp 20-24 degrees. 

Qiwecei 

The line, warm weather should hang on (or anoth- 
er day or two but cooler, more unsettled weather 
■3 expected early next week Max temp 22-25 
decrees. 
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Phil Gunson reports from Sierra Blanca, Texas, on US plans to dump low-level radioactive materials on the Mexican borderlands 

Drowning the poor in a flood of toxic waste 



S chemes to dump 

nuclear and toxic 
wastes in small his- 
panic and Indian 
communities in 
Texas are provoking accusa- 
tions of “environmental rac- 
ism” on the part of the Ameri- 
can authorities against 
politically impotent peoples. 

With one of the planned 
radioactive waste sites just 16 
miles away from the 
border — in the predomi- 
nantly hispanic Texan town 
of Sierra Blanca — the Mexi- 
can government has Mm» 
down on the side of environ- 
mental activists, and is accus- 
ing Texas of treaty violation. 

hi the 1388 La Paz agree- 
ment the United States and i 
Mexico committed them- 
selves to avoiding activities 1 
that would damage thi» envi - 1 
ronment or threaten the 
health of communities within 
60 miles of the harder. 


The US authorities contend 
that neither the planned nu- 
clear dump nor the huge ex- 
isting sewage-sludge dump at , 
Siena Blanca pose a hazard 
to health. The Mexican gov- 
ernment is afraid that water 
sources used by both 
countries ' will be 
contaminated. 

It is because Sierra Blanca | 
is poor 7Q per cent of its 
people are Mexican-Ameri- 
cans that Texas wants to bury 
its low-level radioactive 
waste there, argues the envi- 
ronmental campaigner Rich- 
ard Boren. 

The town (pop. 700) was 
founded in 1881, the year a sil- 
ver spike was hammered into 
mark the meeting of the 
Southern Pacific and Texas 
Pacific railroads. Nowadays 
the Amtrak trains only stop 
by special request, and the 
boarded-up shops r efl ect the 
poverty of a community 
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whose median income is only 
£5,000 a year. 

“The lives of poor Mexican- 
Americans are just not worth 
as much as affluent white 
people in this country,” Mr 
Boren says. 


Sierra Blanca 



! Nuclear dump 


Bill Addington, a third-gen- 
eration resident and the lead- 
ing opponent of the dump, 
says that is why the town al- 
ready has the world’s largest 
sewage-sludge dump. 

Since 1992 a company called 


Since 1992 
Merco has been 
spreading 
225 tons of 
‘beneficial* 

New York sewage 
sludge a day on a 
128,000-acre 
ranch 


Merco Joint Ventures has 
been spreading 225 tons of 
New York City sewage sludge 
a day on a 128,000-acre ranch 
on the outskirts of town. Al- 
though opposed by the county 
authorities, the dump was ap- 


proved by the state in a re- 
cord 32 days, f without a public 
hearing. 

Hector Villa of the Texas 
Natural Resources Conserva- 
tion Commission CTNRCC), 
which approved the project, 
says the sewage is beneficial 
to the land and does not need 
a waste permit 

The TNRCC will also decide 
whether to license the radio- 
active waste dump. 

“You can see how people 
start to fed powerless when 
the same agency will be li- 
censing a radioactive waste 
dump and they never even 
asked us how we felt on the 
sewage sludge dump,” Mr Ad- 
dington says. 

Merco has refused to let 
local people take samples of 
the sludge, but Mr Addington 
says the New York depart- 
ment of environmental pro- 
tection admits that it contains 
high levels of lead, mercury. 


copper and other metals. “If it 
was such a good resource, 
they’d be spreading it on the 
fields up there instead of ship- 
ping it 2,000 miles to west 

Texas," Mr Boren says. 

Daznaso Luna, head of the 
Mexican foreign ministry’s 
environmental department, 
says his government has been 
rending diplomatic notes on 
the subject since March 1992. 
“We haven’t always received 
answers.” 

One of the prime concerns 
about dumping radioactive 
waste is the level of seismic 
activity in the area. The big- 
gest earthquake recorded in 
Texas. 6.4 on the Richter 
scale, occurred 40 miles from 
Sierra Blanca in 1931, and as 
recently as April there was a 
5.6 shock 80 miles away. 

The Texas Low-Level 
Radioactive Waste Authority 
says the dump’s concrete con- 
tainers are designed to “with- 


stand underground shock 
waves generated by any 
earthquake as strong as the 
One ... in 1931”. Opponents 
say that an earthquake as 
strong as 7.5 is possible on 
any of the region's fault 
scales and that damage to the 
containers would allow radio- 
active isotopes to pass into 
the groundwater and eventu- 
ally to the Rio Bravo, which 
forms the border. 

The project is one of more 
than a dozen planned dumps 
which have aroused concern 
in Mexico that in the words 
of Mr Luna, there is a “delib- 
erate policy” of placing them 
in the border region, where 
communities have tittle polit- 
ical clout 

Three radioactive waste 
dumps are planned within 120 
miles of the Texan border 
town of B1 Paso: the other two 
being at Carlsbad and Rui- 
doso in New Mexico. 
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Thousands flee 
Colombo as oil 
depots bombed 


Suzanne GoMenberg 
South Asia Correspondent 

T AMIL Tiger saboteurs 
carried out a devastat- 
ing attack against the 
Sri Tan lean government’s mil- 
itary machine early yester- 
day morning, blowing up two 
oil depots in the capital in a 
string of explosions. 

At least 25 people were 
killed in a gun battle between 
the bombers and security 
forces at one of the oil instal- 
lations, and the government 
imposed a curfew to prevent 
revenge attacks against Co- 
lombo’s Tamil minority. 

Military headquarters said 
20 soldiers were killed in the 
gunbattle at the Kolonnawa 
depot with Tiger saboteurs, 
who included members of the 
Black Tiger suicide squads. 
Five guerrillas are also be- 
lieved to have died. About 25 
people, including the BBC's , 
Colombo correspondent. I 
George Arney, were wounded 
in crossfire, witnesses said. 

“Four attackers arrived. in 
a lorry, overpowered guards 
and planted explosives on the 
tanks. One of them blew him- 
self up,” said H. M. G. B. Kota- 
kadeniya, deputy inspector- 
generalafpolice. 

Huge fireballs lit up the pre- 
dawn sky as thousands of 
tons of oil were destroyed in j 
the blasts, which wiped out 1 
two huge storage tanks at the 
main storage depot outside 
Colombo, and at the smaller 
Orngodawatte Installation a 
mile away. 

Residents heard about eight 
explosions, although it was 
uncertain how many of the 
blasts were caused by bombs 
or burning fueL The value of 
the tanks destroyed is esti- 
mated at £6 million and the 
destroyed oil is worth about 
£12 million, said Anil Obeyse- 
kere, chairman of the Ceylon 
Petroleum Corporation. 


News in brief 


Thousands of terrified resi- 
dents fled the area despite ap- 
peals on state radio and tele- 
vision not to panic. Many 
camped in the streets, or took 
refuge in temples or with rel- 
atives. Troops fired in the air 
to chase away looters who 
began ransacking abandoned 
houses. 

The intense heat of the 
Marat kept firefighters from 
approaching, and columns of 
smoke illuminated by the 
blaze rose into the night sky 
and spread through the 
neighbourhood. 

The Sri Tamtam govern- 
ment appealed to India to 
send special equipment to 
help contain the inferno, and 
warned foreign airlines it 
may ran short of aviation 
fheL The island imports all of 
its fuel. 

Military officials feared 
that the loss of two of the 
country’s three oil installa- 
tions could affect air support 
for the government’s latest of- 
fensive on the Jaffna penin- 
sula, Operation Sunshine: 

Ten thousand troops have 
been sent to the north in what 
has been described as' the be- 
ginning of a final posh to de- 
feat the Tamil Tigers, who 
have been waging a war of se- 
cession since 1983. 

The offensive is designed to 
force tiie rebels into negotia- 
tions on the government's 
most recent peace plan, a pro- 
posal for constitutional 
reform that would devolve 
significant powers to regional 
governments. 

The 12-year war has mainly 
left Colombo unscathed^ How- 
ever, the city had been braced 
for bomb attacks since April, 
when the Tigers broke a 14- 
week ceasefire and returned 
to toe battlefield. 

Yesterday’s daring strike is 
bound to raise questions 
about security around toe 
country's most vital instal- 
lations. - 


Inquiry into Korean ex-president’s ‘graft’ 


THE South Korean prime 
minister, Lee Hong-koo, yes- 
terday announced an investi- 
gation into allegations that 
the former president, Roh 
Tae-woo, amassed hundreds 
of millions of dollars while in 
office. 

“The government will con- 
duct an investigation to clear 
citizens' suspicions,” Mr 
Lee's spokesman quoted him 


as tailing the National Assem- 
bly tn Seoul 

On Thursday the opposition 
lawmaker. Park Ky e-dong, 
brandished documents in par- 
liament which, he said, ; 
proved that Mr Roh was Ille- 
gally holding £382 million of 
slosh funds in 40 bank ac- 
counts in false or borrowed 
names. The information came 
from commercial bankers and 



individuals who had lent Mr 
Roh their accounts, he said, 
demanding an immediate in- 
vestigation. The former presi- 
dent’s office has denied the 
allegations. 

South Korea is going 
through a painful period of 
transition from military- 
backed rule to democracy and 
secrets of the past are coming 
into the open. — Reuter 


British mobile brigade heads home from Bosnia 


MUCH of a British air mo- 
bile brigade attached to the 
United Nations rapid reac- 
tion force in Bosnia is head- 
ing home after the ceasefire 
and pending peace talks, 
the army said in Zagreb 
yesterday. 

About 2,500 of 3,000 
troops in the 24th Air Mo- 


bile Brigade will be repatri- 
ated within a week, two 
months after setting up a 
forward base in Croatia. 
Some 350 support person- 
nel, 200 army engineers 
! and the brigade’s heavy 
equipment, except for heli- 
copters. will stay on in the 
Croatian port of Ploce. The 


engineers will help build 
winter quarters for the 
reaction force's multi- 
national brigade which will 
remain deployed on Mount 
I gman outside the Rncnlan 
capital of Sarajevo. 

Nato troops will police an 
eventual peace settle- 
ment. — Renter 


Swedish No 
to extradition 

Sweden’s supreme court 
turned down a French 
request yesterday for the ex- 
tradition of Abdel krim Den- 
eche, an Algerian. He was ar- 
rested in Sweden in August 
suspected of involvement in 
toe Paris underground bomb-, 
ing, which killed seven people 
on July 25. 

Swedish police say Mr Den- 
eche has provided evidence 
that he was in Sweden on 
July 25. — Reuter. 

March sets record 

MORE than 870,000 black men 
marched on Washington last 
Monday, not toe 400,000 esti- 
mated by police, according to 
an independent analysis by 
Boston University’s Centre 
for Remote Sensing, mites 
Jonathan Freedland in Wash- 
ington. The new figure would 
make toe Million Man March 


the largest political demon- 
stration in US history. 

Spanish summons 

A Spanish supreme court 
judge yesterday asked toe for 
ttiat Socialist interior minis- 
ter, Jos6 Barrionuevo, to ap- 
pear in the investigation into 
the 1980s “dirty war” against 
Basque separatists. — Renter. 

Cossacks clean up 

Cossacks on horseback are 
helping to keep order on toe 
s treet s in Russia’s Far East 
region of Prl m arye, toe Itar- 
Tass news agency reported 
yesterday, i — AP. 

No rest for workers 

Workers in Singapore, which 
has a labour shortage, will be 
expected to work beyond toe 
current retirement age of 60, 
most of them for lower pay. 
fewer benefits and less job se- 
curity, Lee Hsien Loong. the 
deputy prime minister, said 
on Thursday. — AP. 


Berlusconi tries 
for power again 

The leader of the Italian right, 
Silvio Berlusconi, was yester- 
day preparing for a new at- 
tempt to bring down toe non- 
party government which 
replaced his administration 
nine months ago, writes John 
Hooper in Rome. 

His Forza Italia party said 
the former prime minister 
would table a motion of no 
confidence in Lamberto 
Dial's technocratic govern- 
ment by Monday. 

The move turned a dispute 
over toe future ctf a minister 
into a wider political crisis. 
Fears that next year’s budget 
could be at risk shook finan- 
cial markets as Mr Berlus- 
coni launched his initiative- 
after toe Italian senate ap- 
proved a vote of no confi- 
dence in the justice minister, 
Filippo Mancuso. 


Alabama burning 
sets fire to race 
fuse in the South 


Ian Katz in New 

York reports on the 
trial of a black man 
that has revived 
racial tensions 


W ITH race relations 
in the United States 
more strained than 
at any time in the past 
three decades, the trial of a 
black man accused of burn- 
ing down a school In Ala- 
bama is raising toe spectre 
of an old South which was 
supposedly reformed by de- 
segregation and affirma- 
tive action. 

Federal prosecutors say 
Christopher Johnson, aged 
25, burnt down Randolph 
county high school, in the 
tiny town of Wedowee, 
after its white headmaster 
tried to ban interracial cou- 
ples finom toe school dance. 
A jury in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, was due to begin de- 
liberating yesterday. 

Turning almost entirely 
on the issue of alleged rac- 
ism by toe former princi- 
pal, Hulond Humphries, the 
trial is doubly divisive be- 
cause Mr Johnson is the 
son of a militant black ac- 
tivist who established a 
Black Panther chapter in 
Wedowee. I 

The community of 600 ! 
was transformed into a 
symbol of toe country’s 
racial problems last sum- 
mer when Mr Humphries 
warned that he would can- 
cel the school’s 1994 dance 
if mixed-race couples 
attended, and he allegedly 
called a mixed-race pupil 
“a mistake”. 

Racial tensions in the 
town erupted with many 
black parents boycotting 
the school and civil rights 
groups organising protests. 
Mr Johnson’s father. Rev- 
erend Emmett Johnson, or- 
ganised an alternative 
school for black pupils. 

Then, on toe night of 
August 6, toe school was 
burnt down. Prosecutors 
say Mr Johnson started toe 
fire by leaving a candle 
burning in a bag of earth 
soaked in fire-lighting 
fluid. They claim be went 
home and fell asleep before 
the fire took bold. 

The case against him rests 
largely on allegedly incrim- 
inating statements he made 
to his estranged wife and a 
friend at work. But toe 
prosecutors admitted in 
their opening arguments on 
Tuesday that Mr Johnson 
could not be heard explic- 
itly admitting the crime in 
any recorded conversation. 

David Garrett, who 
worked with Mr Johnson at 
a local poultry plant testi- 
fied on Wednesday that his 
friend told him *Txe was go- 
ing to burn the school that 
night” and that he should 
“watch the 10 o’clock 
news” if he did not believe 
him. 


Ron Wise, Mr Johnson's 
lawyer, {minted out that 
most of the FBI tapes of 
conversations between Mr 
Garrett and toe defendant 
w e re so poor that they 
could barely be heard. 

Mr Wise also claimed 
that toe testimony of Mr 
Johnson’s estranged wife 
could not be trusted, be- 
cause she was seeking 
revenge for his infidelity. 
“This is going to be more 
like a divorce court than a 
cr iminal court,” he told toe 
jury. 

Jurors had to struggle to 
keep up with the compli- 
cated twists in Mr John- 
son’s private life. It 
emerged that he had had an 
affair with a woman whose 
former husband — a wit- 
ness in the case — subse- 
quently had an affair with 
his wife. 

In his opening statement, 
Mr Wise alleged that the 
real culprit was the school 
principal. He said Mr 
Humphries admitted to FBI 
agents that he removed per- 
sonal items and records be- 


‘I loved the school, 
I still love that 
school. I would not 
destroy something 
that! worked 
so hard for* 


fore the fire and that he 
bought a can of petrol. 

Mr Wise also said that Mr 
Humphries, who was ini- 
tially treated as a suspect, 
had twice appeared to im- 
plicate himself while being 
questioned, but agents had 
later explained his contra- 
dictory statements as ‘‘slips 
of the tongue”. 

But in emotional testi- 
mony on Thursday, Mr 
Humphries insisted he did 
not set toe fire. “I loved 
that school, I still love that 
schooL I would not be part 
of destroying something I 
worked so hard for.” 

Mr Humphries, who ran 
Randolph county high 
school for more than 20 
years, has since been 
moved and measures have 
been introduced to recruit 
more black teachers. 

The girl whom Mr 
Humphries denied calling 
“a mistake" received 
525,000 (£16,600) in settle- 
ment of a suit against toe 
school authorities. 

Mr Johnson feces up to 30 
years in prison and 
£300,000 in fines if con- 
victed of arson. The jury of 
five white men, three white 
women, two black men and 
two black women Is certain 
to be scrutinised closely for 
signs of voting on racial 
lines — something of a 
national preoccupation 
once O. J. Simpson was ac- 
quitted of murder two 
weeks ago- 
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WORLD EXTRAVAGANZA: Celebration marred by financial trouble • Chinese leader brings along his complaints 


Talking starts when the party’s over 


A 72-hour burst of international 
diplomacy will underpin the 
biggest gathering in United 
Nations history — its 50th 
anniversary gala beginning 
tomorrow in New York. 

While princes, presidents and 
prime ministers pay lip service 
to global ideals, UN business 
will take second place to high- 
level summitry. 

MARTIN WALKER looks at the 
pivotal role of the American and 
Russian leaders, and some of 
the sad realities behind the 
birthday bunting. 


P RESIDENT Clinton 
opens the 50th anni- 
versary session of 
the United Nations 
tomorrow with a 
proud assertion of American 
leadership in Bosnia, the 

Middl e East, and Haiti 
But as he leaves far his 
Monday summit with Boris 
Yeltsin np the Hudson river 
at the old Roosevelt home 
Hyde Park, the UN will be en- 
titled to reflect that many of 
Mr Clinton's achievements 
have been secured by humili- 
ating it when it suited Wash- 
ington's purposes, and using 
it when that suited better. 

A sad contradiction lies at 
the heart of the 50th birthday 
party. On the one hand, never 
nave so many countries gath- 
ered together to celebrate the 
UN, and they will re-endorse 
its original charter in a for- 
mal session on Tuesday. 

On the other hand, the UN 
has never been so broke — 
the United States alone owes 
it $1.4 billion — or so politi- 
cally emasculated, after its 
failures in Bosnia, Somalia 
and Rwanda. Nor has it ever 
been so drowned in demands 
for fundamental reforms. 

And the business of the UN 
will, as usual, take second 
place to the high-level sum- 
mitry for which the anniver- 
sary has become the occasion. 
President Clinton’s meetings 
with Boris Yeltsin of Russia 
and and Jiang Zemin of China 
will be the most closely 
watched events of an extraor- 
dinarily intense 72-hour burst 
of international diplomacy. 

While presidents Clinton 
and Yeltsin meet to discuss 
Russian ang uis h at plans to 
enlarge Nato and revisions to 
the Conventional Forces in 
Europe Treaty. Nato 
countries will be politicking 
hard over a replacement for 
Wily Claes as Nato’s secre- 
tary-general. 

Mr Yeltsin, in ebullient 
mood, is In no mind to make 
concessions for “my falend 


Bill" on Russia's determina- 
tion to sell nuclear power 
technology to Iran or its 
refusal to subordinate its 
troops to Nato in any Bosnian 
peacekeeping force. Mr Clin- 
ton. whose aid budget for Rus- 
sia is down to $400 million 
this year, has few carrots. 

The one offer he can make 
to Mr Yeltsin — to allow the 
Russian army to increase Us 
forces in the Caucas us and 
western Russia beyond the 
limits set by the CFE treaty — 
will involve even more argu- 
ments with the Republican- 
dominated Congress. 

Mr Clinton already faces a 
bruising by a Congress reluc- 
tant to give him the hinds to 
contribute 20,000 US troops to 
the coming Nato peacekeep- 
ing mission in Bosnia 

There are in rffect two com- 
peting US foreign policies: an 
essentially isolationist one 
from the Republican Con- 
gress, and a more interven- 
tionist US leadership role 
now pressed by Mr Clinton. 
But congressional control of 
the budget imposes con- 
straints on Mr Clinton’s 
ambitions. 

The US owes the UN 
$527 million in journal dues, 
and another ^07 million for 
its share of the peacekeeping 
budget, and there is little pros- 
pect of Congress paying up. 

Ironically, Mr Clinton's 
congressional embarrass- 
ments come just as he can 
claim to have overcome at 
least some of the sneers at his 
accident-prone early handling 
of foreign affairs. 

A new Middle East peace 
agreement between Israel and 
Palestine Liberation Organi- 
sation has just been signed in 
the White House; and in Bos- 
nia, American diplomacy and 
US-Inspired air strikes have 
brought a ceasefire and a 
peace deal tantalisingly dose. 

Mr Clinton ban boast of tak- 
ing a justified ride in sending 
US troops to restore democ- 
racy in Haiti. He also claims 



Jiang seeks US 
seal on stature 




President Yeltsin, who is making a brief trip to France before travelling to New York for the UN celebrations, reviews 
Republican Guards in Paris yesterday with the French prime minister, Alain Juppe photograph; laurewtrebours 


Andrew Higgins 
in Hong Kong 


J IANG ZEMIN was so 
afraid of protesters clog- 
ging streets around Tian- 
anmen Square when be ar- 
rived at the summit of 
Chinese politics in May 1989 
that he disguised himself as a 
doctor. 

No longer bashful, Mr Jiang 
today sets off for a high-pro- 
file visit to New York which 
he hopes will finally end any 
doubts about his stature. He 
will address the United 
Nations and meet President 
Clinton. 

It is not the foil state visit 
with blade-tie banquets and 
21-gun salute that China had 
wanted. Bat it win give Mr 
Jiang, a pudgy and bespecta- 
cled 89-year-old, a chance to 
play statesman and survivor. 

In tiie six years since his 
incognito scuttle through the 
backstreets of Beijing after a 
flight from Shanghai, Mr 
Jiang has collected more 
titles than any leader since 
Mao Zedong — general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, 
president of the People's 
Republic of China and. most 

Im por tantly, chairman of the 
central militar y commission. 

China’s media have gone 
into overdrive to present him 
as the only figure with the 
clout and connections to rule 
China unchallenged when 
Deng Xiaoping, now aged 91. 
ailing and possibly senile, 
finally goes to “meet Marx”. 

Mr Jiang has prepared the 
ground far his trip to the US 
with a series of inter v iews in 
which he accused Washing- 
ton of double-dealing over 
Taiwan and television pic- 
tures showing him presiding 


over naval exercises In the 
East China Sea. The rrmn- 
ouevres featured torpedo 
tests, missile launches and 
amphibious beach landings — 
a none-too-subtle message to 
Taiwan and Mr Clinton. 

Relations between Wash- 
ington and Beijing fell to 
their lowest level since the ex- 
change of ambassadors in 
1979 after Mr Clinton, under 
pressure from congress, 
allowed the Taiwanese presi- 
dent. Lee Teng-hui. a visa to 
attend a Cornell University 
reunion in June. 

In an interview with News- 
week last week, Mr Jiang 
called it a “hegemonic act" 
and sneered at Mr Clinton's 
diplomatic zig-zags: “Some- 
times i hear containment, 
sometimes I hear engage- 
ment. Sometimes I hear con- 
tainment mixed with engage- 
ment. Later I find out this is 
called American democracy.' 1 

Washington has its own 
complaints, from the fate of 
political detainees such ns the 
Tiananmen scapegoat Chen 
Ziming, said to be suffering 
from testicular cancer, to a 
huge Chinese trade surplus 
calculated at $38 billion or 
$7.4 billion depending on who 
is counting. 

It is an oddity of Chinese 
politics that, while Beijing 
leaders may resent, fear and 
even despise America, there 
Is nothing like a visit to the 
US to boost their own image 
and authority. Mr Deng spent 
a week there In 1979. 

Mr Jiang craves the legiti- 
macy such a trip can bring, 

• Republicans in Congress 
yesterday, again refused to 
confirm a former senator, 
James Sasser, as new US am- 
bassador to China, writes 
Martin Walker. 


much of tiie credit far the 
Northern Ireland ceasefire, 
and his aides are twisting 
British and Irish arms hard 
to secure all-party talks by 
the time he arrives in Belfast 
at the end of next month. 

And while America’s pre- 
ventive diplomacy wins few 
headlines, the governments of 
India and Pakistan, and of 
Greece and Turkey and Mac- 
edonia, know how much US 
pressure was applied to pre- 


economi c embargo on Iraq. 

Having angrily blamed the 
“dual co mman d” complica- 
tion of tiie UN far his initial 
embarrassments in S omalia 
and Bosnia. Mr Clinton has 
relied on the international 
body to bail out his foreign 
policy commitments in Iraq 
and Haiti. 

And despite a promised 
year of rugged Nato peace- 
keeping, the UN will stay in 
Bosnia, still charged with 


These instances of global management 
have been executed through classic 
and traditional bilateral diplomacy in 
which the UN has usually been avoided 


vent their disputes from boil- 
ing over. 

Bat these instances of what 
state department veterans 
wearily call "global manage- 
ment" have been executed 
through classic and tradi- 
tional bilateral diplomacy, in 
which the UN has usually 
been avoided. 

At the same time, the UN 
has never been so subservient 
to American foreign policy in- 
terests. from giving up its role 
in Bosnia to maintaining the 


maintaining the .essential hu- 
manitarian mission. 

This ambivalence in Mr 
Clinton's approach to the UN 
is characteristic of the presi- 
dential candidate who in 1992 
talked grandly of a permanent 
UN peacekeeping army, but 
then in his find year warned 
the General Assembly that 
“for America to say Yes, the 
UN must learn to say No". 

That warning led directly to 
the UN’s all too public reluc- 
tance to meet the challenge of 


rwaws slaughter in Rwanda. 

The five-minute speeches 
from heads of states and 
prime ministers over the next 
three days will doubtless pay 
lip service to the UN’s work. 
And there will be dutiful calls 
for a reform of the UN power 
structure which gives the real 
authority to a Security Coun- 
cil run by the five great pow- 
ers of 1945. 

These calls will ring some- 
what hollow, since Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl of Germany, 
one of the states with tiie 
strongest claim for Security 
Council membership, is not 
bothering to turn up. Instead, 
he is sending his foreign min- 
ister, Klaus KinkeL 

Dr Kohl's chief spokesman, 
Peter Hausmann, said yester- 
day that tiie chancellor was 
staying in Germany for 
“schedule reasons". This 
seems odd: German observers 
cannot remember a time 
recently when Dr Kohl passed 
up the chance to get out of 
Bonn for a big get-together of 
world leaders. 

The reason behind the ab- 
sence of other notable leaders 
is clearer the heads of state of 
Iraq. Libya, North Korea, and 
Iran all lead countries either 
subject to UN sanctions or 
with rocky relations with -the 
United States — or both. 


Kozyrev dangles as Yeltsin plays to West 



David Hearst in Moscow 


Andrei Kozyrev: Left 

twisting in Moscow wind 


P RESIDENT Boris Yelt- 
sin yesterday kept his 
foreign minister, An- 
drei Kozyrev, dangling on a 
string. 

Speaking at the airport 
before he left for Paris en 
route to the United Nations 
in New York, Mr Yeltsin 
said his call on Thursday 
for personnel changes in 
the foreign ministry “per- 
haps" did not affect Mr Ko- 
zyrev. “I was talking about 
strengthening personnel. 
Perhaps this affects not the 
minister, but the need to 
find a good deputy. Then 


the problem can be solved.’’ 

Mr Yeltsin said his for- 
eign minister, who stood 
smiling beside him, had 
asked whether he should 
accompany him to France 
and the United States: "I 
replied 'come, come for the 
moment’." 

The remarks were largely 
aimed at the West. Mr Yelt- 
sin has already prepared 
the ground for dismissing 
two of his three longest- 
serving ministers — Mr Ko- 
zyrev and the defence min- 
ister, General Pavel 
Grachev. Anatoly Chubais, 
the deputy prime minister 
deeply unpopular with 
regional elites because of 


privatisation, has so far 
eluded censure. 

Mr Yeltsin is sending a 
warning to the West that 
Russia Is prepared to con- 
sider new foreign policy ob- 
jectives — centred on Iran. 
Iraq. India and even China 
— if its message on the ex- 
pansion of Nato, the com- 
mand st r u ct u re of the Bos- 
nian peacekeeping force, 
and the renegotiation of 
two big cold war arms 
redaction treaties goes 
unheard. 

In this game, Mr Kozyrev 
is a minor player, and most 
political analysts in Mos- 
cow predict that he and Mr 
Grachev will be jettisoned 


closer to the December par- 
liamentary elections, when 
their dismissals will count 
for more. The present par- 
liament called for Mr Ko- 
zyrev to go at the same time 
as it called for a Lifting of 
the sanctions on rump 
Yugoslavia. 

However. Russians are 
also suspicious of Mr Yelt- 
sin’s own foreign policy 
stance, and he needs to 
bring home a foreign policy 
success after a series of epi- 
sodes, such as Nato’s bomb- 
ing of the Bosnian Serbs, 
that showed ordinary- Rus- 
sians their lowly position 
in central and eastern 
Europe. 
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Iron Lady finds 
crock of gold 


WORLD NEWS 5 
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George Bosh . . . played to 

crowd of 50,000 in Tokyo 
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When Baroness Thatcher 
marks turning 70 by hosting 
a $1 ,000-a-plate dinner on 
Monday she will seal her 
status as the queen of 
America’s after-dinner 
speakers. Guardian writers 
take a look at how former 
world leaders can strike it 
rich by going on and on 


Jon a t han Freedland 
In Washington 


Gerald Ford . . . doyen of 
celebrity golf tournaments 


A NDREW Lloyd Web- 
ber will serenade her. 
Nancy Reagan will 
toast her. And Mik- 
hail Gorbachev will be on 
hand for one last dancel 
Like the Queen. Margaret 
Thatcher has several birth- 
days these days. On Monday 
she win have her American 
one,- when 600 of the global 
power elite converge on 
Washington's Union Station 
to mark the Lady turning 70. 

Paying SLOOO-a^ead to ‘the 
slightly Bhadowy Thatcher 
Foundation, guests will dine, 
quaff champagne and listen to 
speeches from former Cana- 
dian prime minister Brian 
Mulroney, Mrs Reagan, and 
Geoffrey Bible, Chairman of 
Philip Morris, the tobacco 
giant that keeps the Baroness 
in cigars and scotch. 

Elbowing each other for a 
chance to be near her great- 
ness will be the US House 
speaker. Newt Gingrich, pres- 
idential hopefuls Phil Gramm 
and Malcolm “Steve" Forbes, 
as well as that other Iron 
Lady of the late cold war. 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, the former 
US ambassador to the United 
Nations. Barbara Walters, the 
queen of US network TV, will 
be mistress of ceremonies. 

Ms Walters will do her best 
to divert attention hum the 
empty chairs set aside for 
Helmut Kohl, Jacques Chirac 
and Mikhail Gorbachev. None 1 
of them is due to appear, on 
Monday, even though, as the 
Thatcher Foundation informs 
us, they all sit on the “inter- 
national 'dinner committee" 
and all “have forged lasting 
relationships with Lady 
Thatcher over the years". 

The refurbished Union 
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Mikhail Gorbachev . . . now 
a bargain-basement name 



Station Is an appropriate 
venue, for “Margaret the Lady 
Thatcher” — as American TV 
hosts prefer to call her — is on 
a gravy train that has been 
rolling for nearly five years. 

Since her removal in 1990 
she has become the biggest 
earner of them all on Ameri- 
ca’s astonishingly generous 
lecture circuit. A survey by 
the Commercial Appeal news- 
paper found she topped corpo- 
rate America's wish-list of 
favourite speakers, coming in 
ahead of former presidents 
Ford. Carter and Bush. Henry 
Kissinger and even the politi- 
cal star of the hour, retired 
general Colin Powell 

Able to command a cool 
$100,000 per speech, she usu- 
ally refrains from offering 
management tips and es- 
chews any effort to tailor her 
her message to the people 
who will hear it. Instead, she 
always offers the same ser- 
vice: an hour of her thoughts 
on foreign affairs. 

“Now that Ronald Reagan 
is out of the circuit, Margaret 
Thatcher is the last cold war 
hero who's still a draw and 
who always puts red meat on 
the table,” says one Republi- 
can fixer who has booked the 
Lady for several US audi- 
ences. “Who, apart from the 
Pope, has a higher face-recog- 
nition than Margaret 
Thatcher? No one." He added 
that many Americans are 
only too happy to fork out 
$1,000 for the guarantee of a 
photograph with Herself — 
the standard going-home 
present 

No. matter what she talks 
about US audiences flock to 
hear Lady Thatcher as if she 
were some kind of motiva- 
tional speaker. Learn to Love 
the Leader Within. Just this 
month she drew 1,000 people 
to Las Vegas — a city that 


ever since the days of fat El- 
vis and washed-up Sinatra, 
has always been kind to has- 

beens. They, each paid be- 
tween $100 and $350 to hear 
the former PM rap about the 
state of the globe (Western in- 
action over Bosnia is always 
a pet theme, along with the 
case against Gerry Adams). . 

But what the visitors to Las 
Vegas really sought was a 
dose of that mysterious qual- 
ity which many Americans 
believe is so sorely lacking in 
their own president: leader- 
ship. Thatcher is still seen in 
the US as an examplar of 
tough, no-nonsense strength. 

Bowie Kuhn, the former 
commissioner of the baseball 
league, is a typical American 
fan. Describing his old job, be 
says. “You need a strong 
leader who can not only keep 
the owners in line, but has 
enough stature that the union 
would listen to what he has to 
say." He says Lady T would 
be perfect in the role. 

Her stature is proved every 
time she makes a public visit 
to Washington. The produc- 
ers of CNN's Larry King Live 
put her on instantly, usually 
for a fun hour. John Major 
has never been Invited. 

Her very own special 
relationship with America 
has paid well. too. Philip Mor- 
ris pays her $500,000 a year to 
serve as a consultant, a job 
which appears to require 
very little actual work. As a 
kindness, the tobacco giant is 
paying -for all the costs of 
Monday's lavish party, esti- 
mated at $1 million. At £15,000 
a table, the event is likely to 
bring in £1.5 million in cle a r 
profit — all going to foe 
Thatcher Foundation. 

The Foundation itself has 
not fulfilled Its promise of 
being a dynamic agent erf 
Thatch erite doctrine in post- 
communist eastern Europe. 
Instead it has suffered from 
its association with Mark 
Thatcher — its US head — 
and is only able to point to the 
vague a dminis tering of “sev- 
eral grants to programmes 
that are providing educa- 
tional opportunities" in foe 
old Soviet bloc- 

The . Baroness's globetrot- 
ting Is thought to have bagged 
£20-30 million since she left 
office. But it's possible -she’s 
not in it for foe money. On 
Monday she will arrive at 
Union Station in a sleek limo 
before inspecting an honour 
guard. Away from home at 
least, they still treat Margaret 
Thatcher like a queen. 



Selling power . . . Ronald Reagan, the all-time highest-paid speaker, kisses Lady Thatcher on one of her frequent US trips 

Europe’s superannuated set 


Edward PHktng to n 

C OMPARED with Lady 
Thatcher, foe rest of 
Europe’s veteran states- 
men are a low-key bunch. But 
what they lack in charisma 
they mate up through money- 
spinning diversity. 

Sir Edward Heath, with his 
taste for good living, is a case 
in point. When Harold Wilson 
was being hounded by foe 
press over bis financial af- 
fairs he used to gripe: “And 
what about old Ted. how did 
he afford those yachts?” 

A . due to that question lies 
in Companies House, where 
Sir Edward is named as foe 
codirector of the 'Dumpton 
Gap Co, which provides the 
services of authors, artists 


and people from “learned or 
skilled professions”. 

As Sir Edward lists among 
his MP's interests “writing 
books and articles, lecturing 
and broadcasting on behalf of 
Dumpton Gap Co." it is per- 
haps reasonable to assume 
that foe authors and learned 
persons to which foe accounts 
refer are none other than Sir 
Edward himself. The com- 
pany made a profit of £772,000 
in 1993. 

Lord Callaghan lives more 
modestly than his erstwhile 
opponent. He sits on foe board 
of foe Interaction Council, an 
old-boy network of former po- 
litical leaders backed by gov- 
ernments and private sponsors 
that includes Valery Giscard 
d'Estaing and Helmut Schmidt 

Last year Lord Callaghan 


became entangled in the scan- 
dal over the collapse of BCCI. 
when it was revealed that 
shortly before be bowed out of 
parliament in 1987 be ac- 
cepted £12^00 from the hank 
without entering it into foe 
register of MPs’ interests. He 
said he used the money to pay 
for office expenses. 

Lord Callaghan owns a 200- 
acre form in Sussex and Is no 
stranger to the US speaker 
circuit, though he says he is 
now easing oft *Tm all in 
favour of people using their 
influence in whatever way 
they can,” he said. 

On the continent. Helmut 
Scbmldt is among foe top op- 
erators. The forms: German 
chancellor is co-editor of the 
centre-right weekly. Die Zett, 
and commands up to $20,000 a 


lecture in the United States. 

He is connected to a vast 
number of International 
causes, including the Japan 
Art Association which he ad- 
vises along with Jacques 
Chirac, David Rockefeller — 
and Sir Edward Heath: His 
two offices in Hamburg and 
Bonn and his two private 
foundations almost rival 
those of Lady Thatcher. 

Europe's other great pen- 
sioned-off statesman. Giscard 
d’Estaing. has benefited from 
his position, for 14 years, as 
France's only surviving for- 
mer president 

Among Giscard’s talents is 
a that of novelist Le Monde 
observed that his latest novel, 
published last year, possessed 
“a singular quality — total 
absence of originality”. 


All the presidents’ memoirs a hit with ever-expanding market 


Martin Walker 
in Washington 

T HE record for the high- 
est speaking fee is held 
by Ronald Reagan, 
who was paid $50,000 a 
minute for two 20-mimxte 
speeches in Japan the year 
after he left the presidency. 

That $2 million fee also 
earned Reagan a stain on 
his reputation, as a politi- 
cian who cheapened his 
office by selling it- But in 
Sir Edward Heath ...turned the process, Reagan legitt- 
losing a job Into a profession mined ah industry which 


his successor, George Bush, 
has been quick to exploit. 

Even though George 
Bush's latest Asian speak- 
ing tour was financed by an 
obscure educational foun- 
dation, run by the wife of 
the Reverend Sun Myung 
Moon of the Unification 
Church, Bush and his wife 
were spared the scorn 
Reagan had provoked. 

No fee has been con- 
firmed for the Bush perfor- 
mance. But no estimates go 
below $1 million. George 
and Barbara Bush signed 
up for a tour of Vietnam 


and China and Japan. In 
Japan last month, they ap- 
peared at six events in 
seven days, climaxing with 
a Global Family Festival 
rally before 50,000 people 
in a Tokyo stadium. 

“This is America, and 
statesmen are on the mar- 
ket like everyone else. The 
demand out there is very I 
high. President Bush gets 
an average 20 requests I 
every week," says Bush | 
spokesman Jim McGrath. 

Bush has also been a 
pioneer in marketing — on 
behalf of Ms Presidential 


library Foundation — the 
golden oldies statesman 
roadshow. This month, he 
fielded Gorbachev and 
Thatcher in Colorado, and 
then Germany's Helmut 
Kohl and former New York 
governor Mario Cuomo in 
Sacramento, California. 

"The parade of power," is 
Cnomo’s title for next 
week’s event, at which 
2,500 people will pay $150 a 
ticket, before the roadshow 
moves on with Helmut 
Schmidt to Stockton and 
Bakersfield, smaller Cali- 
fornian cities whose civic 


pride Is expanding the mar- 
ket Stockton had Margaret 
Thatcher and Charlton Hes- 
ton in September. 

“The market is setting the 
prices, and they have begun 
to move up again,” says Ber- 
nie Swain, of the Washing- 
ton Speakers Bureau, which 
has Reagan and Thatcher 
on exclusive contracts. 

One 'of the few good 
things to be said of Richard 
Nixon is that he avoided the 
paid lecture circuit. He 
even paid for his own secu- 
rity. But like all retired 
presidents. Nixon accepted 


public funds for his memo- 
rial museum and library. 

Ex-presidents costs the 
US taxpayer $43 million a 
year, in security and mu- 
seum and archive support. 
Reagan, with his $28,000 a 
month offices in Log Ange- 
les, is the most expensive. 

The president who began 
the marketing bonanza was 
Nixon's successor, Gerald 
Ford, specialising not in 
lectures but sporting 
events. Celebrity skiing fes- 
tivals at Vail, Colorado, and 
celebrity golf tournaments 
were Ford’s style, subsidis- 


ing the kind of retirement 
befitting a man who got his 
Yale Law school degree 
while working as a univer- 
sity football coach. 

Carter, by for the most 
respected of ex-presidents 
internationally, has been 
the least mercenary, al- 
though he did hill the tax- 
payer $12,000 for a rug in 
the Carter centre in Geor- 
gia. But the centre has been 
a base for Carter's diplo- 
matic efforts. The Ethiopian 
ceasefire was negotiated 
there, between Carter’s mis- 
sions to Haiti and Bosnia. 
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Gorbachev struggles to get 
the hang of capitalism 
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Martin Walker 
■In Washington 

A FTER one bankrupt im- 
presario's suicide and 
three flops on a miserable 
South American tour, Mik- 
hail Gorbachev no longer 
commands top dollar as a solo 
act an the lecture tour. 

He may have ended foe cold 
war, but under foe implacable 
capitalist role of "What have 
you done for us lately?*' the 
former president of the Soviet 
Union gets' into real money 
only as part of a package deal. 

His latest lucrative outing 
in the US this autumn has 
been with Margaret Thatcher 
and George Bush, Francois 
Mitterrand and Canada's 
Brian Mulroney. Paying 
$5,000 each for foe privilege, 
108 wealthy Americans In 
Colorado Springs heard Mr 
Gorbachev chall enge the con: 
ventional wisdom that 
Reagan’s rearmament pro- 
gramme intimidated the 
Soviet Union into surrender. 

On his own, Gorbachev is 
reduced to playing the 
secondary venues, like the 
evangelical Oral Roberts Uni- 
versity. He earned $25,000 this 
month for a lecture on the 
new world order, delivered in 
foe shadow of foe world's big- 
gest sculpture of hands 
clasped in prayer. 

His biggest single earner of 
the year came in foe oil city 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, where he 
lectured an audience of 8,500 
oilmen, who each paid a bar- 
gain-basement $35, on manag- 
ing change. 

“When you in foe West 
think about malting change, 
remember foe experience in 
my country." Gorbachev told 
them, speaking through an in- 
terpreter. “A lot of people fear 


change. And if you don’t have 
their support, you won't get 
anywhere. This is the lesson I 
learned.” 

What do you expect for $35? 

For Mikhail Gorbachev, 
whose official state pension of 
4,000 roubles a month is 
worth just under 60p. foe ide- 
ology of foe audience is less 
important than the fee. His 
last big tickle in foe US came 
from the National Republican 
Senatorial Committee, which 
raises campaign funds . for 
senators who used to sneer at 
perestroika as the KGB's lat- 
est disinformation trick. 

They handed over $50,000, 
and an introduction as “this 
historic figure" from former 
secretary of state James 
Baker, so Gorby signed on, to 
raise money for his Gorba- 
chev Foundation, dedicated to 
peace, dialogue and interna- 
tional understanding. 

But foe fat days of the lec- 
ture circuit are over. In 1992 
on his first US speaking tour 
after his fall, Gorbachev, his 
wife and a retinue of 14 aides, 
were flown around the 
country on the private plane 
of Forbes magazine’s 
publisher. 

But then came the Latin 
American disaster. In Buenos 
Aires, tour organiser Jorge 
Romero shot himself, leaving 
a farewell note that blamed 
"the financial debacle" of foe 
Gorby tour. 

In Chile, they sold only 50 
seats (at $600 a time) for his 
lecture. In Argentina alone, 
the tour lost $300,000. In 
Brazil, only 30 people paid 
$500 for dinner with Gorby, 
and at least loo were required 
for the event to break even. 
The only place Gorby turned 
a profit was in Mexico, but 
the authorities confiscated 
$400,000 on a tax query. 
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Howard still 
feces jails 
campaign 


Alan Travis 

and Michael White 


D EREK LEWIS, the sacked 
Prison Service director- 
general, voiced his disap- 
pointment yesterday over the 
outcome of 'Thursday's Com- 
mons clash but insisted, he 
would continue to «wnp aigw 
for an independent prison 
service. 

“There is a big unanswered 
question, a big problem about 
the relationship between the 
Prison Service and minis- 
ters,” he said yesterday. "It 
needs to be in the hands of 
probably some sort of ap-‘ 
pointed board, which would 
be responsible for monitoring 
the performance of the Prison 
Service, and for appointing 
not only the director-general 
but the Senior roananagement 
as well'’ 

His call for an independent 
prison service — along the 
lines of the police or the pro- 
bation service — which 
would he free from day-to-day 
ministerial intervention, 
came as Mr Lewis wrote to 
the Commons Home Affairs 
Committee appealing to them 
to reconsider their decision 
not to hold an inquiry into 
Michael Howard’s handling- of 
the prison service. 

Home Office nffioiala have 
reportedly approached a num- 
ber of possible candidates to 
succeed Mr Lewis, including 
Andrew Foster, the Audit 
Commission controller. Mr 
Howard has said it is not nec- 
essary for the new director- 
general to have Prison Ser- 
vice experience.. 

Jack Straw insisted Labour 
had been right to challenge 
Mr Howard over the Home 
Secretary’s excessive Interfer- 
ence in the operational man- 
agement of the Prison Ser- 
vice. even though it lost the 
vote and Mr Straw received a 
drubbing in the press. 

The Liberal Democrats 
tried to puncture the eupho- 
ria over the Home Secretary’s 
victory. “Michael Howard Is 
without doubt a serial cock- 
up artist in a government 
famed for getting every thing 
wrong,” Alex Carlile QC said 
in North Cornwall, in. a de- 
nunciation of the sacking of 
Mr Lewis as proof of "how 
desperately unaccountable 
great swaths of government 
have become following 16 I 


years of Tory rule." 

Mr Straw, who privately ad- 
mite that he should have 1 
answered an early Tory chal- 
lenge in the debate as to 
whither Mr Lewis should or 
should not be sacked, refused 
to do so because the Speaker 
had ruled that it was not the 
issue. His answer would have 
been No, since Labour blames 
ministers for the state of the 
prison service. 

“We don't regret calling the 
debate. It was an essential 
issue to raise. Moreover on 
the two key issues, as every- 
one saw, be refused to give 
straight answers to straight 
questions as to whether he 
had inserted the word "today* 
in his statement {on the 
removal of Parkhurst’s John 
Marriott] against Derek Lew- 
is’s advice. 

“And, on the issue of sus- 
pension, he’d left the indelible 
impression before yesterday’s 
debate that he’d never even 
raised the matter. Our evi- 
dence shows he did,” said Mr 
Straw. 

Tactically, Labour consid- 
ered postponing Thursday’s 
debate to let the c on t r oversy 
stew in the media, but in the 
end decided that it should be 
debated. Mr Straw, much crit- 
icised for concentrating too 
narrowly on one aspect of the 
affair — Mr Marriott’s 
removal — believes that Mr 
Lewis’s High Court action 
may yet rebound to ministe- 
rial disadvantage. 

Mr Carlile’s speech also fo- 
cused on judicial rebuffs for 
Mr Howard and called for a 
minister’s charter to ensure 
good conduct as well as 
clearer guidelines over man- 
agement of “next steps” agen- 
cies like the Prison Service. 

The former director-gener- 
al’s camp ai g n over his sack- 
ing is likely to continue — 
including television appear- 
ances tomorrow —until later 
this year when the High 
Court resolves the question of 
whether the Home Secretary 
acted Illegally in sacking him. 
A further two rulings in the 
High Court yesterday against 
the Home Secretary — one 
over an IRA prisoner and the 
second a parole decision — 
added to Michael Howard's 
already “patchy record" be- 
fore the senior judges. 


Who reaBy won, page 7; 
Letters, page 16 


Oasis brail ends in Buffalo as 
stand-in bass player quits 


Gary Young© 


W ANTED: Young man to 
play bass for one of Brit- 


IV play bass for one of Brit- 
ain’s most popular bands. 
Must enjoy travelling the 
world, earning a lot of money 
and making girls swoon. - 

With a job description like 
that you would think Oasis 
would have little trouble 
keeping staff. 

But yesterday they an- 
nounced they had been forced 
to cancel the remaining three 
concerts of their US tour be- 
cause their bass player had 
walked out on them in 
Buffalo. 

Scott McLeod, who was 
brought in at the be gin ning of 
the month to stand in for the 
regular bassist, said he was 
returning to England because 
he "didn't feel he fitted in’’. 

A spokeswoman for the 
band's record label. Creation, 
said: "There was no major 
felling out He just didn't 
think it was the right thing 
for him. He just wasn't enjoy- 
ing it” 


The 23-year-old from Man- 
chester refused to discuss the 
matter with the other band 
members who. their agents 
said, were last night feeling 
“stressed out stranded and 
bewildered in upstate New 
York”. 

The cancellations will 
strike a blow to the band's 
ambition of breaking into the 
US market, where they have 
made little headway so far. 

A spokeswoman for Cre- 
ation said the band was look- 
ing for another temporary 
bassist and the concerts 
planne d for En g land - early 
next month would go ahead. 

An early sign that the pres- 
sures of touring were getting 
too much came earlier this 
year when regular bassist 
Paul McGuigan decided to 
take the rest of the year off to 
recover from nervous ex- 
haustion. 

In what may prove to be a 
prophetic statement, the 
group's guitarist, Noel Gal- 
lagher, said last month: “Paul 
is Oasis.. If he leaves, the band 
Is finished. It’s that simple.’’ 


In the Netherlands, 
you can now get 
hold of the paper 
you’re holding more 
easily. 


The Guardian International offers you a European 
perspective of the latest news, including business, 
[economics, sport and specialist features. As part of 
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can now take out a subscription. 
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write to Van Gelderen Import BV, Burgemeester 
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An Intercity train on the West Coast main line polls in to Wigan yesterday — part of the European Union's Never Never Land Trans-European Network photograph dcnjs tmqrpe 


On the West Coast line, 
dragging the nation’s 
economic life blood 
in an endless world 
of ailing parallel lines 


Train times 

How we compare with the French. 
Time, in minutes, for a journey of 
some 200 miles. 


Paris - Dijon TG V 


London - Leeds ECML 


i. 


London - Manchester WCML 




Source. West Coxa ted 


Ed Vulliamy takes 
a front seat view 1 


£ £ "T" HE lit-np F means 
| we’re on the fast 
I line,” says Phil 
Greaves, the traction inspec- 
tor, with a mixture of pride 
and irony as the 1600 to Man- 
chester embarks under the 
signal panel at Euston. Jack, 
the driver of this Intercity 
train, has wised op on the two 
Weekly Operating Notices — 
hefty volumes which detail 
the speed restrictions and 
hazards south and north of 
Crewe respectively. 

This is the West Coast main 
line, the economic spinal cord 
of Britain, the most inten- 
sively used high-speed rail- 
way in Europe, linking Lon- 
don to Manchester, Liverpool 
and Glasgow. 


By accepting that it will list 
the line among its “priority" 
recipients of grants, the Euro- 
pean Union has taken it into 
the Trans-European Network. 
This is the line along which, 
in Never Never Land, freight 
and passengers will cruise 
straight from Glasgow to 
Milan. For the present, there 
are signal boxes a century old 
and the power supply is 30 
years old, as is some of the 
rolling stock. 

For Jack and Phil aboard 
the 1600 to Manchester, the 
route consists of endless 
parallel lines. “At night or in 
the fog," says Jack, “you have 
to know exactly where you 
are. Instead of seeing all this, 
it’s going on in your head. 
Sometimes it’s something au- 
dible, like a metal bridge, that 
tails you you'll be slowing 
down to TO in a flew minutes, 
otherwise you’d go straight 
off foe track." 


“That’s the driver vigilance 
signal,” explains Phil. It 
shrieks at Jack every few 
minutes, and he has to press a 
button to shut it up. “It's to 
make sure Tin still alive," he 
says. 

We are 365 tonnes of iron 
horse, although both these 
men have driven freight 
trains in their time — up to 
4,000 tonnes apiece — until 
their various depots went 
bust. “Those were the days,” 
says Phil, “when you could 
drive a passenger train dawn 
to London and pick up some 
freight to come back with — 
the inefficient days of BR! Of 
course we can’t do that now 
— but better not talk like 
that, it might be seen as criti- 
cising privatisation.” 

We hit the speed limit of 
UOmph a while past Watford, 
swinging around the curves 
and feeling the bumps that lit- 
tle bit more. ‘It’s where the 


day's pushing up through the 
track." says PhiL “The dining 
car stewards are the first to 
tell you if you don’t ride them 
properly.” 

Suddenly the caution signal 
sounds, and Jack acknowl- 
edges it with a beep. If he fails 
to do so, the train brakes. 
“But if he acknowledges, and 
doesn't brake, we'd go 
straight into that stopper to 
Milton Keynes,” says Phil. He 
adds that if we had the auto- 
matic train protection device 
that the Government refuses 
to cough up for, the risk 
would be eliminated. “It’s all 
right,” says Jack, "I’d seen 
the lights anyway." 

A bit of horn is needed to 
warn off the boy about to 
walk on to foe track. “Idiot! 
There's a light there to tell 
him not to cross." says PML 
‘ There are a few places like 
that,’’ adds Jack, “one further 
on where a bloke strolls 


across with his dog. You have 
to know where they are and 
slow down." 

There are permanent speed 
restrictions, and temporary 
ones. The former are marked 
by unlit bits of metal stuck 
into the gravel, which the 
driver needs to know about in 
the dark; the latter are 
illuminated. 

The overhead power system 
is 30 years old. “In fact.” says 
Phil, "a bloke was injured a 
couple of weeks ago when a 
piece of this came in through 
his windscreen at 80mpb.” 

"All this lot needs chang- 
ing,” says Jack as we pass 
Rugby. “All of it." 

It had been a hard stretch 
into Rugby, stuck behind an- 
other train. “God knows what ; 
it is.” says Jack. ‘It's foe I 
ghost train!’’ says Phil as we 
pass it “The Euro-Passenger 
Service. It takes foe Eurostar 
people from Waterloo to Man- 
chester. but there's never 
anyone on it" We pass the 
wreckage of a freight train 
that came off the line 
recently. 

The next double yellow 
light tells us it’s time to leave 
foe main line, on to a branch 
through Stoke-on-Trent. “It’s 
a heartbreaking experience 
going on holiday to France," 
confesses Phil, “and seeing 
the way they run their trains. 
The thing is that they don’t 
have any technology that we 
don't have, it’s just they take 
a different approach — oops, 
down to 60 m pb because of foe 
curvature here." j 

"They’re going to have to , 
change foe junction systems," I 


says Jack, as foe pair — with 
foe reverence of soldiers ac- 
knowledging a fallen comrade 
— becalm themselves past a 
memorial on the site of a ter- 
rible crash near Colwich. 
“You’ll see flowers and the 
loco nameplates. That’s all 
that was left of them by all 
accounts. But not a single pas- 
senger killed. Tribute to the 
carriage design.” 

Now we slow down to 25 be- 
hind another train. "It’s a 
stopper, all the way to Kids- 
grove." moans Phil. "This is 
what’s called "open access'. 
Under the old system, if he 
was running late, they’d say 
you've go to stick here and let 
the fast train through. But 
now. Railtrack sal’s if he's 
booked in ahead of you, he 
goes ahead of you. and that's 
that." Jack brakes, accord- 
ingly, down to 50. Then. ”40 
mph here, over foe canal. 
Condition of bridge . . ." 

Finally, the approach to 
Manchester, and a curve in 
the track made up of several 
pieces of straight line welded 
together. “It's like going 
round foe edge of a bloody 
threepenny bit." says Jack, as 
we make it past Stockport and 
on to foe seven-mile stretch 
used by five passenger opera- 
tors, three freight and foe 
parcels. Somehow, thanks en- 
tirely to Jack and Phil, we're 
on time. 

"It pisses me off when 
people say we’re inefficient 
and hopeless,” says Phil. 
"We’re as efficient as we’re 
allowed to be. In fact, we're a 
lot more efficient than we’re 
bloody well allowed to be." 


Maxwell death ‘left son 
breathless with shock’ 


Ian King 


K evin maxwell told 
an Old Bailey court 
yesterday that 
following his father Robert's 
mysterious death at sea. it 
never occurred to him that 
foe tycoon had committed 
suicide. 

Describing the "terrible 
blow” of his father's death, 
Mr Maxwell said he had had 
no idea how the media mag- 
nate had died, but said he had 
suspected an accident or even 
murder. Mr Maxwell 
recounted how his father was 
a light sleeper and would 
often relieve himself at night 
over the side of his boat 
Mr Maxwell said the tycoon 
usually did this in a spot pro- 
tected not by a handrail, but j 
by two thin pieces of wire. He 
added: "Basically, it is not foe 
safest part of the vesseL” 

Mr Maxwell’s comments 
came as he gave a detailed ac- 
count of what he called foe 
horrific sequence of events in j 
which he learned of his | 
father's disappearance, i 
recounting foe physical shock 

he suffered. 

Looking drawn. Mr Max- 
well recalled how he had tried 
several times to contact his 
father on the morning of No- 
vember 5. 1991. before being 
told his father was not on 
board the Lady Ghislaine — 
foe luxury boat named after 
Robert Maxwell's daughter. 

T was surprised he hadn't 
called me, as he was normally 
an early riser," said Mr Max- 
well. After making another 
call to the boat, Mr Maxwell 
said he had been put through 
to its captain. Gus Rankin. 
"He said they were cruising 
and that my father was lost 
overboard," Mr Maxwell said. 
"It was a terrible feeling — I 
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Kevin Maxwell yesterday: 
*n ever suspected suicide’ 


can’t really expiate — It was 
the shock of feeling that he 
had fallen off foe boat. 1 was 
breathless. It was extremely 
hard to do anything. I recall 
the physical shock of the 
news. It was a terrible blow," 

Mr Maxwell said that after 
calling Mr Rankin again, to 
seek assurances that an air- 
sea rescue operation was 
underway, he went to see his 
brother Ian. He continued: “it 
is a very difficult thing to ex- 
plain, even with the passage 
of years. It was the physical 
loss and the fact that he 
hadn't been found. It was a 
terrible feeling." 

After making arrangements 
for bis mother to go to foe 
boat Mr Maxwell said he and 
his brother had met Ernie 
Burrington, deputy chairman 
of Mirror Group Newspapers, 
to decide how the news 
should be handled, before sit- 
ting down on his own for 
about 20 minutes to think 
what to do next. 

He said: "It is very hard to 
explain the sense of panic. I 


consider myself to be quite a 
calm and solid individual, but 
I found myself almost unable 
to control myself physically, 
and realised that if I didn’t get 
a grip I would probably suffer 
some kind of breakdown. 

“I pulled myself together 

despite not knowing 

where my father was, a bell of 
a lot depended on my not los- 
ing oontroL" 

Later, in one of foe trial’s 
few poignant moments so far, 
Mr Maxwell read from a 
handwritten letter sent to 
him after his father’s death 
by Sir Edwin Nixon, then dep- 
uty chairman of NatWest 
Bank. In the letter, which 
Kevin said was one of more 
than 600 the family had 
I received expressing sympa- 
; thy. Sir Edwin paid tribute to 
1 Robert Maxwell’s integrity, 
describing him as “a man 

who always kept his word". 

Mr Maxwell said that ear- 
lier this year he had con- 
tacted 150 City figures who 
had written to him at the 
time, asking them to confirm 
the views they had held of his 
father at the time of his death. 
He had received only eight 
replies, while Sir Edwin, 
through his lawyers, had 
refbsed to answer. 

Kevin Maxwell denies con- 
spiring with his father to de- 
fraud the trustees and benefi- 
ciaries of funds held by 
Bishopsgate Investment Man- 
agement, which managed 
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many of foe Maxwell pension 
funds. In addition he, his 
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brother Ian, and financial ad- 
viser Larry Trachtenberg 
jointly deny conspiring to de- 
fraud BIM*s trustees and ben- 
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Individuals facing crisis of conscience can appeal to independent body □ Machinery to ensure 
senior Whitehall appointments are made on merit □ Civil Service union says key issues ignored 

Jail row speeds up code 


BRITAIN 7 


New guidelines 
for civil servants 


Richard Norton- Taylor 


T HE storm over the 
sacking of Derek 
Lewis as director- 
general of the 
Prison Service has 
persuaded the Government to 
bring forward publication of a 
new code laying down the 
duties and responsibilities of 
civil servants. 

It will say that individuals 
faced with crises of con- 
science or nnanpg pfrafrift de- 
mands from ministers could 
appeal to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, a body inde- 
pendent of the Whitehall 


Tn grmEwnBn t' f foahi- £d a fur- 
ther concession to the First 
Division. Association, which 
represents 11,000 top officials 
— including chief executives 
of the Next Step Agencies, of 
which the Prison Service is 
one — the code will also give 
the commissioners the t ask of 
ensuring that senior White- 
hall appointments are Tnaite 
on merit 

But the FDA said yesterday 
that the code would not 
address two key issues: the 
rules covering evidence by 
to Commons select 
committees, and the preroga- 
tive powers which allow min- 
isters to play around with the , 


Civil Service without any ref- 
erence to Parliament 
“Ministers can use the pre- 
rogative to drive through 
changes in the Civil Service, 
which in other areas of the ! 
public service — the Post | 
Office or the railways — j 
would need Acts of Parlia- 
ment", said Liz Symons,. FDA 
general secretary, yesterday. 

. The code will reaffirm the i 
convention that civil servants , 
and agency chief executives I 
give evidence to Commons j 
committees . "on- behalf of” 
ministers and subject to min- 
isterial Instructions. Minis- 
ters, and ministers alone, de- 
cide what information should 
be given to MFs. Officials say 
that pats them in the position 
of having to mislead Parlia- 
ment on their ministers’ be- 
half, or go beyond tbe con- 
straints Imposed by civil 
servants' political neturality. 

The Government argues 
that the 1 rules are designed 


“to strengthen the account- 
ability of ministers to the 
House". That has a hollow 
ring in tbe wake of the Lewis 
affair, which showed that 
while Michael Howard, the 
Home Secretary, had power, 
he could avoid responsibility. 

Mr Howard told the Com- 
mons on Thursday; “My posi- 
tion is perfectly clear. I am 
personally accountable to this 
House for all matters con- 
cerning the Prison Service . . . 
The director-general is res- 
ponsible for day-to-day 
operations.” 

Yet it was widely acknowl- 
edged. in Whitehall and West- 
minster — even before the 
row over the Prison Service 
— that the lines between op- 
era tions and policy were 
blurred. 

In evidence last year to the 
Commons Treasury and Civil 
Service committee, Richard 
Mottram, then at the Cabinet 
Office and now permanent 


secretary at the Ministry of 
Defence, spoke of a "grey 
area" between policy and 
operations. 

The Government said in 
last year's white paper an the 
Civil Service that “It does not 
... envisage extending the 
formal establishment of agen- 
cies Into areas of the Civil 
Service primarily concerned 
with poUcy". 

A serious problem of ac- 
countability arises when min- 
isters run away from respon- 
sibility in areas where it is 
politically and practically im- 
possible to distinguish be- 
tween policy and operations. 
“Some activities of govern- 
ment are just too sensitive", 
Ms Symons said yesterday, 
citing the Child Suport 
Agency as an example. 

Ironically, the FDA initially 
questioned the appointment 
of Mr Lewis, who later be- 
came a member of it. It did so 
because of the way he was 
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Kinnockin 


leapt to 


Margaret Thatcher and Nell 
during Thursday’s exchange 


Michael White assesses the 
implications of Howard’s victory 
in the prison service debate 




Tactical defeat . . . Jack Straw, the shadow home secretary, during the showdown with Michael Howard on Thursday 


Tories’ box of tricks gives a timely warning to Blair 

T O JUDGE firom some of I sary, Tony Blair, “not fit to I and yesterday Mr Straw I taut Commons speech since j prove to concern parha- ] over Ireland again 
the hyperbole which govern 1 ' — the tide had was hoping that Mr How- the war. Yet he was no mentary tactics. qtrith, sometimes 1 

followed Michael How- turned against Labour. art’s reputation for slip- great speaker. Nor was Mrs Mr Straw allowed himself over Rhodesia in t] 


T O JUDGE firom some of 
the hyperbole which 
followed Michael How- 
ard’s victory in this week’s 
Cofnmons debate on the 
prison service, his Labour 
counterpart. Jack Straw, 
suffered the greatest Dis- 
patch Box humiliation 
since Neville Chamberlain 
lost his premiership in the 
Norway debate of 1940. 

At Westminster it may 
feel that way for a few days. 
Some Labour MFs went 
home chastened on Thurs- 
day night, while more opti- 
mistic Conservatives told 
each other that — after Mr 
Howard had pronounced 
his old Dispatch Box adver- 


| sary, Tony Blair, “not fit to 
govern” — the tide had 
turned against Labour. 

Reality is likely to be dif- 
ferent. MPs attach great 
importance to their col- 
leagues’ prowess at the Dis- 
patch Box. A Michael He- 
sejtine or Robin Cook can 
single-handedly . restore 
morale or stave off defeat. 
Thursday showed that, in a 
legal pecking order, the 
Home Secretary. Michael 
Howard QC, is a more expe- 
rienced brief than Mr 
Straw or Mr Blair, a fellow 
lawyer who had to ride to 
his assistance. 

But voters are less im- 
pressed by pyrotechnics. 


and yesterday Mr Straw 
was hoping that Mr How- 
ard’s reputation for slip- 
periness had grown in the 
public mind. Mistrust is 
corrosive for a tainted gov- 
ernment on the ropes. The 
victory may be Pyrrhic. 

For 20 years debates on 
Europe have often been 
nasty. But the comparison 
which leapt to mind this 
week was the Westland de- 
bate in 1986 when Neil Bin- ; 
nock’s inability to marshal 1 j 
an effective case against 
Margaret Thatcher allowed j 
her to survive. 

In 1990 Sir Geoffrey ! 
Howe took no chance with 
"her — in the most impor- 


tant Commons speech since 
the war. Yet he was no 
great speaker. Nor was Mrs 
Thatcher, nor her predeces- 
sor as premier, Jim Calla- 
ghan, nor her successor, 
John Major, not compared 
with Iain Macleod, Nye 
Bevan, Enoch Powell, 
Michael Foot or Tony Benn 
— none of whom got to the 
top. Most pretalers domi- 
nate by virtue of office. 

The specifics of the Derek 
Lewis affair now shift to 
the High Court where he 
may yet produce docu- 
ments that undermine the 
Home Secretary's triumph. 
But the real significance .of 
Thursday’s battle may | 


prove to concern parlia- 
mentary tactics. 

Mr Straw allowed himself 
to be thrown by a series of 
orchestrated interventions, 
not matched by counter-dis- 
ruptions firom Labour. The 
Tory whips have always 
been good at this and the 
uproar was reminiscent of 
the late 70s when the insur- 
gent Thatcheiised Opposi- 
tion had a minority Labour 
government on the ropes. 

It is a reminder of how 
rough things could-be for a 
Blair government for the 
patriotic party has not al- 
ways been too patriotic 
when the chips are down in 
Opposition. Near treason 


over Ireland against As- 
quith, sometimes wobbly 
over Rhodesia In the 70s, 
not wholly Chnrchillian 
even in 1940. 

Scottish devolution legis- 
lation might trigger similar 
impulses. That problem 
underlines the importance 
of Tony Blair’s decision to 
make one of his ablest lieu- 
tenants, Donald Dewar, 
chief whip. He will have an 
enhanced role in plotting 
Labour’s strategy as well as 
its parliamentary tactics. 

At least he has few illu- 
sions. He took over the job 
at 6pm on Thursday — in 
the middle of the Straw- 
Howard debate. 
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News in brief 


chosen by the then Home Sec- 
retary. Kenneth Clarke, who 
suspended the Home Office 
selection board and person- 
ally chose Mr Lewis, with an 
annual salary — » '025,000 a 
year .excluding bonuses — 
well above the going White- 
hall rate for the job. 

The Lewis affair, said Ms 

Symons, “brought home to 
the association's members the 
whole direction the Civil Ser- 
vice is taking". Her members 
were deeply anxious. 

It is difficult to measure the 
mood among senior civil ser- 
vants, but a MORI poll for the 
FDA earlier this year showed 
that most believed that being 
“open and frank " with minis- 
ters was a barrier to promo- 
tion; that one in five would 
not encourage a young person 
to join the Civil Service; and 
that changes in recruitment 
and pay systems threatened 
Whitehall’s political 
neutrality. 


Go-ahead for ‘battle 
of Newbury’ 

CONTRACTS to fell trees and dear the way for main contrac- 
tors to start on the Newbury bypass In Berkshire have been 
ann ounced by the Highways Agency. The five-m ile route across 
commons oflowland heath has been occupied by protesters' 
campsites and treeho uses, and the coining struggle to remove 
them has been dubbed “the third battle of Newbury". 

The £6 million contract begins on November 8, the go-ahead 
being tied to the European Commission's decision, announced 
yesterday, not to press ahead with action against the Govern- 
ment for apparent breaches of community law on environmen- 
tal impact assessment and protection of wildlife. Friends of the 
Earth described the commission's decision as an “abandon- 
ment of Us duties” and a disgrace. The protesters had hoped 
that the commission would confirm its earlier decision to go to 
the European Court, thus delaying construction of the road. 

Negotiations over the main contract are underway and work 
is expected to start on the £77 million construction early next 
year. The key straggle is expected to be this year when the 
route is flattened for the main contractors. Locals opposed to 
the road walk the route at dawn every day ready to raise the 

alarm if contractors' bulldozers are sighted. — Paul Brown 

Magistrate confronts youths 

ANGRY magistrate Pete- Mason left his bench in Cheltenham 
youth court yesterday for a face-to-face confrontation with teen- 
agers who were fighting and swearing in waiting areas and 
subjecting court staff to abuse. Police stood by as bespectacled Mr 
Mason issued warnings from the court steps and threatened the 
six youths, aged between 10 and 17. with arrest for contempt of 
court One youth was reported for disorderly conduct 

A court official said; “The situation in these courts has become 
appalling. Staff are continually subjected to vile abuse and threats 
of violence. We are pleased that a magistrate has actually left the 
courtroom and seem what it is like for himself.” 


Fireworks accident warning 

PEOPLE organising ilrewcx'ks parties were yesterday warned 
that they run a high risk of being sued if guests are Injured on 
November 5. The warning came after a woman who suffered 
buns at a barbecue won nearly £500,000 damages. 

Insurers said Julia Chute's success at the High Court in London 
was a danger signal. “Even if a firework flies over the fence into 
n**t door’s garden yon could be liable," warned a spokeswoman 
for the Association of British Insurers. 

The Law Society operates an accident advice line which anyone 
injured at a fireworks party will be able to cafl. Last week the 
Department of Trade and Industry said firework accidents had 
risen to a 25-year high last year. 


Row over sale of antiques 

THE sale of two magnificent Regency wine-coolers from Liver- 
pool town ban was attacked yesterday as incomprehensible. Sir 
Nicholas Goodisan, chairman of the National Art Collections 
Fund, said: “These ftamlshings in their original setting are of 
huge national and civic importance.” 

The city council, which is also restoring the town hall, voted to 
sell the cooolere, worth more than £50.000. as part of £43 million 
cuts. The National Art Collection Fund, a charity which helps 
local museums acquire works of national importance, refused a 
£25,000 grant to help Merseyside Museums and Galleries buy 
them, saying charitable funds should not be used to finance the 
disposal afhistorte items belonging to a publk body . — Maea 
Kennedy 


Five years for killing wife 

ABUTCHER was jailed for five years at the Old Bailey yesterday 

for slashing hia wife to death with a honing knffi» and a ttacking 

her boyfriend after he discovered they were having an affair. 
Graham Barrie, aged 58, had admitted manslaug hter and was 
cleared of murder after a retrial when the first jury could not 
agree an a verdict 

June Barrie staggered bleeding on to the pavement outside the 
couple’s butcher shop in Bromley, sooth London, on December 16 
after her husband stabbed her several times. As a number of 
people gave her first aid Barrie went out aodstabbed her another 
four or five times, the court was told. 

“It is clear your wife was having some sort of affair," said Judge 
Gerald Gordon. "I accept that tbe discovery of it and' the events 
which followed had a devastating effect R is right for me to take 
Into account provocation and diminished responsibility.’’ 

Mrs Barrie's friend, Kenneth Williams, aged 59, recovered from 
a punctured Uver. 


Home rule plan accepted 

TJdus blueprint for a home rule Scottish parliament was unani- 
mously accepted yesterday by all sides of the Scottish Constitu- 
tional Convention, a cross party group which has been working 

on it for more than six years. 

About 60 representatives crftheConventlte met at New Parlia- 
ment House in Edinlrargh,whidi would be the base for a Scottish 
parliament Details of tbe plan will be revealed to the public on 
November 30, St Andrew's Day. Under the scheme the 129 mem- 
ber parliament would control most Scottish domestic Issues and 
would have the power to vary income tax by 3p in the pound. 


Girl forces cathedral reform 

WINCHESTER Cathedral has ended a centuries-old ban on girl 
choristers after Emily Bdmondstona, aged 12, challenged the 
ecclesiastical statutes under which the cathedral imposed its ban. 
She wanted to join the 22 boys in the choir at the cathedral but was 
barred from voice trials because she is female. 

Helped by her mother, a law student, she wrote to the Dean and 
Chapter asking if they believed they were exempt from the Sex 
Discr imination Act 1975. and presented her case to the Equal 
Opportunities Commission. The commission is still studjrfng 
Emily's complaint but the cathedral has announced it is to break 
its ancient traditions and form a girl’s choir. 


Deputy editor resigns 

VERONICA Wadley, de puty editor of the Daily Telegraph, be- 
came the latest casualty following the appointment of Qiaries 
Moore as editor. She resigned yesteday after clearing her desk at 
the paper’s Canary Wharf offices at 11pm on Thursday. There is 
speculation she will move to either the Dally Mail or the London 
Evening Standard. Meanwhile Anne Applebaum, deputy editor of 
the Spectator, said yesterday die was “not going to resign and 
never had any intention of doing so” following Frank Johnson’s 
appoin tment as the ma gazine ’s editor . — Andrew Culf 


Court backs IRA prisoner 

THF . High Court yesterday gave an IRA prisoner leave to cfaal- 
lenge security arrangements pnt in place in the special secure 
unit at Wbitemoor prison after last year's attempted breakout 
The court was told that Patrick Kelly, seriously 111 with cancer, 
was being held to a cell without heating. Kelly, serving 25 years 
for conspiracy to cause an explosion and the attempted mtnrder of 
a police officer is seeking a transfer to a Northern Ireland prison. 
—Alan Trouts 
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Robert Armstrong argues that Rob Andrew's move to coach 
Newcastle will Improve pay and conditions for many players 


R OB ANDREW may 
have shaken the 
dust of Wasps and 
England off his cul- 
tured feet but it Is a 
fair bet that within two or 
three seasons this son of York- 
shire will be rugby union's un- 
crowned king of Tyneside. 

Newcastle will have become 
the most feared club in the 
land on and off the fi eld. caus- 
ing even Bath and Leicester 
to glance nervously over their 
shoulders each time Squeaky 
goes recruiting. 

The European Cup will sit 
proudly in the Newcastle tro- 
phy cabinet, enviously eyed 
by Toulouse. Cardiff, Melrose 
and the top English clubs 
after they have suffered yet 
another hammering at the 
hands of Andrew's hig hl y 
paid professionals. The book- 
makers will have Newcastle 


favourites to achieve a domes- 
tic league-and-cup double 
with monotonous regularity. 

A far-fetched fantasy for 
fans with Geordie accents? 
Maybe, yet two months ago 
who would have believed 
Andrew .would soon be New- 
castle's director of rugby on a 
five-year contract worth 
£750,000? Accelerating change 
has become the name of the 
union game and those clubs 
who cannot stand the pace 
had better step off the money- 
driven roller-coaster now. 

The personal odyssey that 
has taken Andrew from Sud- 
bury to Kingston Park via the 
great cathedrals ' of world 
rugby was almost certainly 
triggered by that stupendous 
drop goal that defeated Aus- 
tralia in the World Cup quar- 
ter-finals. After that sublime 
moment Andrew, at 32, must 


have suspected his playing 
career could only go into a 
prolonged fall. It was time to 
think in terms of big business 
— and big bucks. 

Simultaneously the climate 
of the game worldwide was 
transformed irrevocably by 
the International Board's his- 
toric decision to open the 
floodgates to professionalism 
in Paris on August 27. 

Sir John Hall, Newcastle's 
ambitions benefactor and a 
miner’s' son who didnot make 
his millions by doffing his cap 
to Twickenham, soon spelled 
out his thoughts on the new 

Newcastle (GosforthT offi- 
cials. and no sooner had they 
abbreviated the club's name 
than the hunt was on for rug- 
by’s version of Kevin Keegan. 

Cynics were suggesting 
that Sir John merely wanted 


to use Kingston Park as a con- 
venient tr aining pitch for 
Newcastle United footballers, 
but that knee-jerk response 
was quickly obliterated by 
the appointment of Andrew. 
The England No. 10. who has 
always looked a challenge 
straight in tile eye. was simi- 
larly fired up by Sir John’s 
visionary plan to build a 
Tyneside centre of sporting 
excellence embracing a full 
range of disciplines. '■ 

No doubt Andrew’s feeling 
for the North-east — he went 
to school at Barnard Castle — 
has enabled him to share the 
Intense regional pride that 
drives the Geordie tycoon to 
invest in the relatively dodgy 
area of professional sport 
True grit won Andrew 71 caps 
in the face of constant criti- 
cism and it will be surprising 
if tiie same single-track deter- 
mination does not hoist New- 
castle into the top flight. 

Certainly Newcastle's lowly 
league position is inspiring a 
bucketful of hostile jokes, hut 


Dean Ryan, Nick Popplewell 
and Steve Bates, the three 
Wasps who have signed up for 
Andrew, will shortly be fol- 
lowed by international talent 
from other chibs. 

A salary of around £40,000 a 
season for playing League 
Two rugby is also bound to 
appeal strongly to Scottish 
stars at border clubs such as 
Hawick and Melrose. 

An unworthy attack on 
Andrew by his former Eng- 
land rival Stuart Barnes in a 
newspaper column yesterday 
badly misses the point of his 
recruiting activity. Far from 
demonstrating disloyalty to 
Wasps, Andrew's work will 
lead swiftly to an improve- 
ment in the pay and condi- 
tions of players throughout 
League One. 

Those club officials who 
wish to share In the limelight 
now know they must get their 
commercial act together as 
never before if they want to 
keep their better players in 
what Is a stressful, injury- 


prcne and thankless sport 
It would be manifestly un- 
fair if members of the Eng- 
land squad were the only 
players to receive £25,000 to 
£30,000 a season, while top 
tdub players of comparable 
ability — one thinks of men 
such as John Wells, Buster 
White and Neil Ashurst — 
were palmed off with a pit- 
tance. Clearly. Andrew has 
done the English game a long- 
overdue service by emphasis- 
ing the true market value of 
rugby union talent. More 
power to his chequebook. 

• The Wasps coach Rob 
Smith says it was he who 
recommended that Andrew 
and Ryan should go. “I had no 
problem with their individual 
decisions to leave us," he said 
yesterday. “But after talking 
to players and supporters. I 
concluded that our perfor- 
mances on the field would not 
be as dfective as they could 
be. As a club we need to be 
clearly focused only on our 
future,” 


The race for No. 10 


Sharks and insomniacs pay 
high price at NBA late show 


Robert Pryce 


T HE National Basketball 
Association, which is 
spending £2.6 million to make 
its presence felt in London 
this weekend, promotes itself 
with the slogan "I Love This 
Game*'. It should spend a lit- 
tle of its budget on destroying 
any footage of the McDonald’s 
Championship quarter-final 
between the Sheffield Sharks 
and Real Madrid on Thursday 
night, a game that was impos- 
sible to love unless you were 
an insomniac maso chis t. 

The Sharks, the first British 
team to appear in tills inter- 
national tournament of cham- 
pions, stunk out the London 
Arena in losing 99-71, let down 
by the shooting of their start- 
ing five. Though they worked 
hard and Mmiled efficiently, 
the starters made 234 per cent 
of their shots and only one of 
their nine three-pointers. 
Chris Finch and Todd Cau- 
thom, the two Americans, 


combined for two field goals 
and eight points. 

Madrid showed little inter- 
est in improving the spec- 
tacle. Zeljko Obradovic „ a 
coach who is accorded grand- 
master status in Europe, left 
out his star forward Joe Ar- 
lauckas. benched his two 
other foreign players and 
challenged two young bruis- 
ers, the 6ft llin Juan Romero 
and 6ft 7 in Martin Ferrer, to 
pick up the slack. "The game 
plan,” the Sharks coach Jim 
Brandon said, "was to go in- 
side and thug it up." 

Certainly the Sharks suf- 
fered a pounding and picked 
up a few bruises. Cauthorn 
caught Romero's elbow in the 
face and Roger Huggins was 
enraged by a raised elbow and 
what he described as "a racial 
slur” from Ferrer. 

Huggins was restrained and 
the game concluded in a 
three-quarters empty arena at 
•twenty to midnight, when 
even the NBA’s officials’ 
smiles were looking strained. 


MikeCatt 


Age 24, 12 caps: the first Cour- 
age league player publicly to 
declare himself a full-time 
professional, Cait has worn 
the No. 10 shirt with consider- 
able flair in an unbeaten Bath 
side this season. This versa- 
tile South African also plays 
at centre and full-back, the 
position designated for him in 
the current England squad. 


Alan Homy at Aida 


AMOK HILL'S cam- 
paign to transform the 
final three races of 1995 
into an Indian summer for his 
personal racing ambitions 
began on a disappointing note 
here when he was beaten into 
second place by his Williams 
team-mate David Cuulthard 
in first qualifying for tomor- 
row's Pacific Grand Prtx. 

Michael Schumacher, who 
powta only three more points 
to keep the world champion- 
ship trophy for another 12 
months, posted tiurd-fhstest 
time, secure in the knowledge 
that his Benetton is invari- 
ably right on the pace when it 
comes to the race. 

It was Coulthard’s first 
visit to tiie narrow, tortuous 
and dusty Aida circuit, the 
lavish brainchild of a multi- 
millionaire racing fen, Ha- 
jime Tanaka, but he drove su- 
perbly on the slippery surface 
to emerge one tenth of a 
second fester. 

"I set myself to concentrate 
on learning the track and get- 
ting fee car balance right 
rather than thinking I was go- 
ing for pole position," he said. 
“But I just tried to extend my- 
self a little bit more on that 
ffestest] lap, so the plan seems 
to be working out quite well. 

"But there is virtually no 
grip: it’s very, very bad. It’s a 
fun little track to drive but 
like many other circuits it is 
likely to produce exciting 
qualifying but frustrating 
racing.” 

Coulthard’s recent upsurge 
in performance has been 
acutely embarrassing for Wil- 
liams. Since the announce- 
ment of the 24-year-old Scot's 
switch to the McLaren-Mer- 
cedes team for next season he 
has finally displayed the scin- 
tillating speed — in practice 
at least — that led to Williams 
recruiting him in the first 
place. 

By the same token, since 
signing to stay with Williams, 
Hill has become locked into a 
depressing sequence of spins 
and off-track excursions. His 
third victory of the season, in 
Hungary two months ago, 
now seems a distant memory. 

He has also been dismayed 
by. the news that his race en- 
gineer David Brown, a Wil- 
liams veteran of 14 years, has 
decided to follow Coulthard’s 
example and move to 
McLaren next year. 


Basketball 


All this has conspired to 
leave the English driver look- 
ing beleaguered and unloved. 
But rumours that Williams 
would like to tear up Hill's 
contract for 1996 and engineer 
a swap deal with Benetton tor 
Gerhard Berger have been de- 
nied by all parties. 

Fourth and fifth places 
were taken by the Ferraris of 
Jean Ales! and Berger, with 
johnny Herbert's Benetton 
a jxth ahead of Mark Blun- 
dell's McLaren-Mercedes. 
Further back the McLaren 
test driver Jan Magnussen 
turned a few heads with nn 
excellent llth-fastest time on 
his grand prix debut in the 
other Mercedes-powered car. 
The 21-year-old Dane, a for- 
mer karting world champion, 
is standing in for Mika Hak- 
kinen, who had his appendix 
removed last weekend. 

Yesterday's qualifying ses- 
sion took place in the after- 
math of a meeting of the 
sport's governing body which 
stopped short of implement- 
ing any further restraints in 
the sphere of FI driving eti- 
quette. After this year’s colli- 
sions. most notably between 
Hill and Schumacher, the Fia 
has opted to leave it to the 
drivers to exercise give and 
take. 

“Racing is different to the 
road in one sense,” said Max 
Mosley, the Fia president. 
“We held a meeting earlier 
tills month with leading FI 
drivers and they agreed that 
no driver should endanger an- 
other but otherwise should be 
allowed to compete freely. 
The world council has ac- 
cepted this view. The drivers 
are top professionals so we 
will let them get on with it" 

This decision leaves the 
drivers falling back on the es- 
tablished principle that a pur- 
suing driver’s front wheels 
must be level with the cockpit 
of the car he is trying to over- 
take before he can claim the 
corner. 

Yet Hill, for one, remains 
cautious. "My concern has 
been that, from one week to 
the next there was no clear 
action taken," he said. "My 
understanding of what's been 
said is that' it’s no holds 
barred as long as it’s not dan- 
gerous, so now we know 
where we stand. But what is 
considered dangerous or not 
is a tricky one to calculate. 
What is dangerous tor one 
person is considered to be fair 
game for another." 


David Pears 


Age 27, four caps: the only 
Test fly-half in serious con- 
tention for Andrew's place. 
Pears has won three caps as a 
No. 10 and a fourth as a full- 
back. His career with Harle- 
quins and England ha s been 
plagued by a succession of 
injuries, which at one stage 
sidelined him for 17 months. 
An instinctive ball-player. 


Paul Grayson 

Age 25, no caps: the England 
manager Jack Rowell rates 
Grayson third in the p ecking 
order behind Andrew, the fiy- 
half he most resembles in 
playing style. The Northamp- 
ton No. 10 is an organised 
hard-tackling performer who 
kicks prodigious distances out 
of hand and off the ground. A 
regular A international 


Sublime moment . . . Andrew’s winning drop goal against Australia in the World Cap quarter-finals this summer turned out to be a turning point in his career photograph: david rogsts 

Wasps’ loss is rugby’s gain 


Motor Racing 

Couitha^ 

to red faces 


Results 


Rugby Union 

CLUBi Canoallod; Ponlyprldd v 
Abarcvnoo. 

Golf 

AU«B DVNHHLL CUP (SI Andrews) 
(troop Odk Canada 1, Irala n d s (Con 
■mil: R Gibson 73 lost to D dartre 69. R 
Stewart 73 (PS to P Watson 71; D Burr 71 
bf R Ralferty 7£ US Z. Sweden 1Aa«p 
Two; Saudi Africa 3. Taiwan 0: Scot&md 
3. Qu ma ny O (Scat llrsir A Cottort *JB tn 
A Ca|ko 7tt S Tsmet* 71 bt H P TTuibI 74; 
C Mti H ao mn k 72 bt S Sb-Uvor 73. Group 
Three: New Zealand o, Wahl 9 N2 
ttrall' M Campbell 71 lost to I Wooaaai 
68 O Tumor 74 tool la M Mooriond 71; F 
Nabdo TO lost to P Atflocfc fie. Zimbabwe 2. 
Japan I. (ferep Pour Btogland 1, Argaa- 
gn S (Eng thall: B Lana 76 tool to V 
Fernandas 68; It James 74 lost to J Co- 
on* 73. H dark 69 bl E Romero 72. 
Australia 2. Spain 1. 

VMUfiN WOMEN'S OPEN (La Manga)' 
■am « w round (Q B.Tte untoss sand): 
134 S OalMftQflVlIle (Prl 66. 88. A AlTutt 
i So) 69. 05c R Hetfwrtngton |Aifcj 68 60. 

138 L Hackney 70, B5 13T V MfcJmud IFr) 
69. 68. 138 M-L do LorenB (Frj 68. 70. 

139 W Dicks 68 71. H Wad3wwlh 68, 71; P 
Wright 68. 7ft S GusUbon |Strt) 70. 69 

140 E-J Smfm 7£ 88; L. Lambert (Aim) ft. 
69. 141 M Arab (Sp) 69. 72 G Stewart Ji. 
TO. A-C Jonaseon (Swe) 73. 68; L Fair- 
dough 72. 89. A Gottmo I Swe) 88. 73. 143 
□ Cooker lAust 71. 71; J Saubby 74. 68: T 
Lomys 72. TO: P Grice- Whittaker 73. JO. 


Tennis 

ATP INDOOR TOURNAMENT (Lyon I: 
Q up rtar- tma tw: W r mdr a (SA1 ts D 
Prinosu (Gen 6-Z. 1-6 6-3: T Martin (US} 
bt P Rafter fAust 3-6. f-A. 6-2. 

ATP SALEM OM6H (Bopn* Quarter, 
tbtafac D Halnfdn (SAi bt L Pass (India! 
6-7 6-4 7-& R F—*aa W M Q Paul tnj 
4-6. 8-3 8-4; S Mataaofca (Japan! bt S 
Draper (Am} 7-5. 6-3. M Chang (US) bt.M 
Tebtjutt (Ausl 

BRIGHTON ntTEHNATlOH^ TOURNA- 
NENT: Quarter-rtnatai M **te*J*l®“*) 

bt H Sukoaa iCz) 1-6. 8-1. 6-3: 1C Bmart 
moot) bt M On Swartf (SA> 6-1- «*■ J-Jj 
M J FwrpMidtt (US! M B Paul us (Airil 
3-6. 7-5. 6-3. 


Chess 

Owens CORNING tHTpWA’nONJU- 
(WTWhaml: Wrird T 

(Swef JL N Danas X. A baths (6«l ». P 
Brens (sin iRusi & t tsom iHunt K. H P*t" 


&. E Martlncweky <U3) v J Nowell |uirf|; N 
McDonald v C Hartman iSwel lurrfl. Uxt- 
ore: Clam. Pom 2: Hartman, Howell. Mc- 
Donald Ik 1 1 unfj. 

Cricket 

HRST TEST (Banaalorar New Zealand 
US and 231 India 328 and 151-2 (A Jadeja 
73). India won by eight wickets. 
SHBTKLD SHIELD] Brttb— Queens- 
land 381-6 dec IS LSw 89. J Matter 88. M 
Hayden 6J1. Victoria 300-1 tu Elliot i2Sno. 
□ Jones tlBno). Perth W Australia 351-3 
dec <M Lavender ITOno) end 48-0. New 
South Wales 211-9 dec. 

CHAMPIONS TRO P HY (Shariah)' Aid; 
Sri Lanka 273 (45.5 overel. West Indies 223 
(47 3 overal. Sri Lanka won by SO run*. 

American Football 

MFIa Pittsburgh 9. Cincinnati 27. 

Hockey 

THREE NATIONS TOURNAMENT (La- 
hore): South Korea 2, Germany 2. (Korea 
overall winners). 

Ice Hockey 

NHL: N Jersey 4. Detroit £ Ottawa 4. Ce!- 
gary 2: Chicago 1. Tampa Bay 4. Winnipeg 
3. S Jose 3 (oil: st Louis 1, Dallas i |o«j. 

Motor Racing 

, PACIFIC GRAND PRIX {Aida. Japan)’ 
Leading jmovtafenaf Afl puBytag 

B MW 1. D Coulthaid (GB) Williams imln 
M I82w. 2. 0 Hill iGB) Williams 1 V4_28tt 

3. M Schum debar (Ger) Benntton 1.14.524; 

4. J AJesI (Frl Ferrari 1.1441$ 5. O Berger 
(Aulj Ferrari 1 14.974, 6. J Herbert (GB) 
Benetton I ibfifri. 7. M Blundell (GB) 
McLarm 1 15 69; 8. E Irvine (GB) Jordan 
1.15696. 


Real Tennis 


[Fontainebleau): 

(GB unletB cUUxD R Palmy 
i Auk) DC P Tab ley (Ausl 6-2. 6-4. 6-4; N 
Wood bl N PendnMi 6-1. 8-2. 6-£ M 
Gooding bt F Filfppeffi lAUSl 6-1. f-S. 6-5. 
6-4; C Bray M J Howalt 6-4. 6-3. 6-3. 


quash 


HOMAN CHAMPION OF CH AMIN- 
ES (Monaco): OwUr ftylto Mem L 

R (Nath) tu A Codtna (Sp) 9-7. B-3. 9-1; 
typo lire) M S Khan (Fr) 10-B. 9-6. 0-9. 
). 9-1: N Taylor (Engl bl H Wiens (Gw) 
1 9-6 p-t. 9-1 D Emms {Wales! bt r 
inson (Swe) 9-3. 9-3 8^». Wo m e m * 
mar (Eng) bl E Hamburg-Pew » (Den) 
9-0. 9-1, H V Hoorn INeltll bt C LAS- 
l (Fr) 5~9. 9-4. 9-3. 9-5: f OowV» *Engl 
l Sirunbr ISo/oi *-«. 9-1 . 3-i * So*ow» 
wl bl C Waddell (Scot! 9-6. 9-1 9-1 


Weekend fixtures 


(30 unless atatodl 

ttnnmr 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal v A Villa 

Chelsea v Man Utd 

Coventry v Shed Wed 

Man C v Leads 

Middlesbrough v OPR 

Newcastle v Wimbledon 

Nottm Forest vBotton 

West Ham v Blackburn 

To m orr o w 

Everton v Tottenham 

Southampton v Liverpool (4.0) _ 

PA CUPl FwrtKQorf qaM IUhito Aeh- 
tord Tn V AWorehot Tn; Ayleabury v Sts- 
tenaga: Bfflencay Tn « Whbedu Blyth 
Sportons v OuBoloy. Burton u Bradmell 
Tnq Canvey bland v Hednestord. Cinder- 
ford Tn v Both; Famberaugh » Yaoutl; 
Oavasand 6 N V Marlow; Haye* v Sud- 
bury WRdrs; Hrtcfiln v & Albans: XeBedRB 
v Bromsgrove; KtogsUxnan v Trowbridge 
Tn. Uacdastield v Horthwteh: Marina v 
Bradford P A. Newport (foW) v Been ley; 
Nuneaton m Eieoham UHL Purtleet v Rush- 
don & DTnonds; Runcorn » Halifax Swing- 
bourne v Dorchester: Sponrymcw v Lan- 
caster. StsiybrUge u Cotwyn Bay: Sutton 
Utd v Crawley Thu ToMord v Southport TT- 
uenoo Tn v Bogoor RogOc Wktstord Utd v 
Harrow. Witton Alb v Uorecambs: Yeadfng 
u Slough. 

CM VAUXHALL GONFERNNCC: Qatoe- 

nsed v Dover. Krddermlnster v AHrmcham; 
WeHlnsv Woking. 

unhsond maua p i wm t iw m bb 

Accrington Stanley v Drtiylsden; Chertoy v 
Boston Utd: Frtddey v Buxton: Gahw- 
borougn v Knowstey: Hyde IIU v Bomber 
Bridge. Leah Tn v Em ley. MaUbch v Btahop 
Auckland Phot Piuirinm Ashton UM V 
Whltfey Bay; C ooglMon To v Lincoln Utd: 
Parsley Ceitfc v Alreton Tn: Fleetwood v 
Harrogate Tn: G1 Harwood Tn v Eastwood 
Tn: Letgh v Gretna: Redddfe Borough v 
Working ton: Warrington Tn v Netfieriletd, 
Wortooq Tn v Curzcn Ashton. 

K-W COUNTIES LEAGUE: FM »r 

Wt ns Booth v CEtoeecp NE. Burceougft v 
FI lx tor: CUOitooe v 5> Helens Tn: Oaiwon v 
Maine Rood; Eastwood Hartley v Present 
Hoaer OB v Kidsorove AB>. Moseley v 
Pennto. Namuncb Tn v Saltord C: N e w cas 
lie Tn * Blackpool Rvir. Skehheradale Utd 
» Chadderton; TraRord v Hossendale Utd. 
C h i H a n gg- Cur* First-round ropbp 
Squirm Ojip y Ashton Tn. 


ENDSLEKSH LEAGUE 
First Division 

Bameley v Port Vale 

Birmingham v Grimsby 

Charlton v Norwich 

Huddersfield v Sunderland-- — — 
Qidfiam v Reading 

Shell Utd v Leicester 

Tran mere v Southend — . — . — 

Watford v Wolverhampton 

West firom v Portsmouth 

C Palace v Mlllwalf (Z65) 

Ipawlch v Luton 

Stoke v Derby (2.55) : 

S eco n d DMalon 

Brentford v Peterborough 

Bristol Rvrs v Notts Co — - 

Burnley v Brighton — 
Carlisle v Bradford C — ■ — 

Chesterfield v Shrewsbury 

Hull v Stockport . ... — - 

Oxford Utd v Wycombe 

Roth* rham v Blackpool 

Swansea v Bournemouth 

Swindon v Crewe 

Walsall v Wrexham 

York v Bristol C 

Third MvMon 

Barnet v Rochdale - ■ , 

Bury v Scarborough 

Cambridge Utd v Darlington. 

Chester v Fulham. 

Colchester v Northampton — 
Gillingham v Doncaster ■— 

Hereford v Exeter 

Lincoln v Cardiff 

Plymouth v Torquay 

Preston v Mansfield 

Scunthorpe v L Orient 

Wigan v Hartlepool 

MAZZR HONKS LEAOUCt Pleader 

Bhrieioa: Atheretone v Sudbury Tn; 
Chelmsford v Gioucesar. Ha les owen v 
Stafford: Hastings v Merthyr nkosnn Tn v 
Sal dock Tn: Newport AFC v VS Rugby: 
Worcester v Cambridge C. INM Ohr- 
tdows Bedworth Utd « Pegaf Rngrs; «ndft- 
ley Tn V Boston Tn; Letoeelar Uto v Dudley 
Tn; Moor Green v Rottiwall Tn; Racing 
C tub Warwick v Brtdgnortfi Tn; ReddRcft 
Utd v Solihull Borough: Stourbridge v 
Grantham Tic Sutnn CoOTaW Tn v Buck- 
ingham Tn; Tamworth v Bury Tn. South- 
ern n~ ' ■ m et aeuedon Tn v wtmey Trc 
FerahemTn * Erith 8 Betvedare: Fisher 93 
v ctndartoni Tn. Havanl Tn v Fleet Tn. 
Margate «r Weymouth: Wawtotwllla » Ton- 
bridge Angels. 


BELL'S SCO T TI S H LEAGUE 
Premier Division 

Aberdeen v Partick 

Hibernian v Motherwell 

Kilmarnock v Celtic 

Barth v Falkirk 

Rangers v Hearts . .... — 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Dcvisloa 

Dundee v Clydebank 

Dunfermline v Dumbarton — ... 

Greenock Morton v St Johnstone — 

Hamilton v Dundee utd 

St Mirren v Airdrie 

Second Division 

Berwick v Stranraer 

Clyde v Ayr , — 

East FMa v Forfar 

Montrose v Stirling — 

Stenhoosemutr v Queen ol South — 

Third Division 

Alloa v Brechin 

Arbroath v Robs County — 

Caledonian T v Albion 

East Stirling v Cowdenbeath 

Quean’s Park v Livingston 

MIS l.»nue Pna il e DhMn Grays 
v Bishop's (Mortford; Hendon v Bromley; 
Molewy v Dulwich: Worthing <r Carehal- 
.ton. M P hwte i AWngtton Tn v Otoord 
C; BfcriWg v WhyteieefB; Basingstoke Tn u 
Cheat! am Ubs Bertoientstad Tn v Leyton 
Pennant Heybridg# awtrts » Theme UB: 
Sfalitos Tn v Maidenhead DU; Tooting A 
Mitcham UB v Wembley. Wokingham Tn v 
Barton Ryn. Secon d D h r lsl o re Convey 
blend v Edgnere Tn; Cheshunt * Tilbury; 
Collier Row v wiifwn Tn; Dorking v Ben- 
elaod AOk £ flham Tn v Hampton; Hamel 
Hempstead v Cheltont SI Pater. Hunger- 
lord Tn v Bedford Tn; Met Police v Croy- 
don. Saffron Walden Tn v Leathertiead: 
Ware v Wivenhoe Tn. ThM UuWon: 
Camber ley Tn v Aveley. EaM ThurTO® Utd 
v Leighton Tn; Epsom £ Ewell v Clapton; 
Fladtwell H8I « Harlow Tn: Homchureh w 
Horanara; Kingsbury Tn * Trtng Tn, Narth- 
waou v Cove; South aB v Rarefleld Utd, 
Weatdaone v Windsor A Eton: Wtogale & 
Finchley v Leereo. 

HOR I M H N C OUNTIE S EAST LEAQ US i 
Premier BMM to r Aanfleid Lttd v Stoefca- 
bridge PS; Belper Tn v Oseso Alb. BrIgB 
Tn v Qoofo Tn: Hal lam v Arnold Tn-. 
Hadlotd Main v Armlhorpe Wed; Huctowll 
Tn v Ltvereeoge: N Ferriby Utd v ShethekL 
Oseetl Tn v Maltby MW; Pickering Tn v 
Deilaby UB; Thackley v Glass tough ion 
Well . 

ORUT MUXS tFAQUBl P r end wr - Brtsl- 
mgton v Bamsupk- Tn. Tarrtngton y Bnd- 
P«t Westfwry Utd v Credtton UB 


KDBMTIOM Bi mil NUMIHkKN 
LUUWb RM BMde u Bedllngton Ter- 
rient r Shi Id on; BBJingham Synthonia v 
eppleton CW; Chester La Btreelv Consstc 
Dunston Federation v Crook Tn; Fenyttfn 
Ath v Wb« Auckland: Gutsborough Tn.v 
Stockton; Peteriee v Whitby Tn; RTM New* 
cesfle v Durham C; Seaham RS v Murtou; 
Tow Law Tn v Whlckham. 

M OOUNTINS tWHN (11. Oh M 
Dtv ial oi K Arsenal v MiliwaU; Cambridge 
UB v Ipswich Tn; Portsmouth v L Orient 
Bouthene UB v Fulham. L ee g ae Cup: 
Second rmmde Bristol Rvrs y Weltord; 
Chariton v Wimbledon; Luton Tn v C 
Palace Norwic h C v Gillingham; Oxford 
UB v Swindon; OPR v Tottenham: South- 
ampton » Bournemouth; Wee! Ham v 
Chelsea. 

UAOUN OP WALSSi Aberystwyth v Rhyt 
Man IMo v- Hofywmlt Caernarfon Tn v 
Barry Tn: Comah^ Quay v Caersws; Film 
Tn v Cwmbran 12.30): Inter CardlR v Lien- 
sandhald: LlaneUI v Brfton Ferry; Newtown 
v Comae* Bay Porthmadog v Ebbw Vale 
(330); Ton Pwnre v Conwy (230). 

BNSH LSAOUffa Prewder DMSas Ards 
v Crusaders; Glenanun V Bangor; Gien- 
toran v Porta down: Llnllsld v Clktonville. 
Rut N i klnm Ballymena v Distillery; 
Carricfc v Ballyclara; Cotoralne v Lame: 
He wry v Omagh Tn. 

LEAOlie OP mSLAIBI: Premier Dhr- 
Idu &(igo Rvra v Shamrock Rvrs (730). 
Tomorrow: Deny C v Cork C (2.0). 

Basketball 

MoDONALB’S CMAMHOHSMIP (London 
Arena)' FNth-plaea |Uay oWi (11.30). 
Hdrrl rte c a iday rete (301. Rrnb (6.0). 

BUDWEBUt LEAGUED Wortbtrtg v Don- 
caster (0.0). Tsmorufo Chester v Lbo> 
ante ISA); Kernel Hampalaad v Manchea- 
ler (1-30)1 Le*esler v Wortomg (7.15); 
London v Newcastle (5.0). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE) Mam FM Dfv- 

Mom Cardlft v Coventry (30): Nottingham 
v MU fiuaaer (30); Oldhamfftochdata v 
Burr (30)', Solent v Crystal Palace (8-0). 
Ta u vw w B Stockton v Ware (4.0) 

S ano wd Chum Greenwich r Liverpool 
(730): Northampton v South Bank (S.0), 
Pool a v Cosford (8.01 Taaorrew Serin- 
don v WesonlRsfor (430). 

W c uni Km DMaase Northampton v 
Bamlngham (83): Rhondda v NottMgfum 
(£30): Thames Valley v Spetthomo (345), 
Tomorr o w: Ipswich v Plymouth [1 2Q|, 
Tyne & Wear v London (2.01. 

Tontaeraw 

7-UP TROPHY; OoRsestar v Demy KL3Q). | 


A BrnDMATTONALs Wales A v FIJI [Z30. 
Bridgend). 

COURAOE CLUBS CHABmOMSHlPi 
Mrere Owe* Bristol v Gloucestor (115); 
Harlequins v Baltf; Orrell v West HenJe- 
poofc Saracane v Sale; Wasps v Leicester. 
Twm Bedford v London Irish; Btackheath v 
London Scottish; Newcastle Gosforth v 
Northampton; Nottingham v Waterloo; 
Wakefield v Moseley. T hre a t Fykfe v Cov- 
enby: Mmdey v Ftugby; Richmond * Oday. 
Roastyn Pk v Reading; Rotherham v Harm-' 
Bate. Fan Exeter v Havant Leeds v 
Plymoutn; Liverpool SI Helens v Chfton; 
London Welsh v Aspatria: Walsall « Re- 
druth. I w p i* near North* Kendal v 
Nuneaton; Sandal v Praaion Grass- 
hoppers; Stoke v Birmingham Solihull; 
Stourttrldoo w UchHel® Wtnnlngton Pit w 
Wharfedale; Worcetoer v ShefilaU. Saoflw 
Bar/y MB v Asfceens; Camborne v Met 
Police: Cheltenham v Tabard; High 
Wycombe v Camberisy: Lydtwy » Baridna: 
WbetoiM-Mare v Henley. 

HBIMEKEN NATIONAL LtoWUB PM 
I*ut (Inn- AbarSRory a Cardiff (2.30). 
nUTHNHBKIE OHAMPtOHBWPl Pra- 
«ter PM OMdaw Borough- 

mu(r v Melrose; Gate v Edinburgh Acadrr 
HertoB FP v Hawidc Stlrtlng County v 
Wateonhuto. Saoond Dhtain Currie v 
OMK: Dundee HSFP v Keteo; Jed-Forest v 
West ol Scotland: SaOrirk v Stewart* Mol 
FP. Third nSbdeot C Or* torch Inn v 
Musselburgh; Glasgow Acaos v WricaWy. 
Grangemouth v Bigger: Frtston Lodge * 
OhWon Ayr u Langti- 
olmtUto: Edinburgh Wndrs v Kllmamdch 
Southern v Wigtownahlre 
(2_30fT Gordo mans w Hodaingtqn (330) 
INSURANCE CORPORATION IEAOUH 
gb°I, : nm DMtkM Ballymena v SI 
Mary a CoKege; Jnstomans « Young Mun- 
rtor; Lonedowne v Old Belvedere; Old 
Qeiryowen; Shannon v Ccrk 

^ 0 ° nJ r, nhW ° tl5 Ck5ntart “ 

wndra; Dolphin v Dungafmgn; NIFC v 
Staidaya Wail; Old Crescent v Uolono. 
Ter enure Coil v Beahie Rngre. 

JNATC HEte Aberavtei v Uanluran 
(ZJQt, Ebbw VUs v Hlrwaun (2.30): UsnslU 
v Cam brldga Unhr (2J0), Newbridge v 
cross Keys (i .0); Oxford Ua» v Loughbor- 
ough Student; Ponlypool v Newport (2.30): 
Swansea v Dunvanl (IX). 

Rugby League 

HALIFAX CSNYENARY WORLD CUP- 
T-T 1 y* 1 ** v Wales (Old Tral- 

tordj. Tnreom rwi Hew Zealand * Austra- 
lia (Huddareneid). 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE LEADUW 
\ZJXtr- Praarire OhWottHanflliW 

UteUtore Askam v Oldh^’TxSS 


gremi^v Dewsbury Cel Thornhill v East 

Ssoand DMalonc Borrow Island v Nor- 
^ton: MHfanj v Wigan Bt Judas; Now 
Earawlek v Hntniii; Overtoan * Ecciee. 
g 1 *? Crosa y Hull Dockere. Tomorrewi 
Northampton v York Acorn. 

Hockey 

■HQU BH NATIONAL LEAGUE, FM 
j***!" 1 ! 1 Indian Gym v Hounslow (2.30, 
Ctate riey). Toreanwwa E Qrtnatead v Csn- 
tfrtury (30): Gulhnoro v Taddtogton (130. 
lange Manor Sch): HuU v Havant R.0): 0 
Longntoniana v Cannock fl-30. Luxbor- 
Reading » Bartord Tlgere lift 
fanning); St Alban* v BourmSte (2. OK 
Btourport v SurUsn (2.30C Troian* v 
Soitoygato ( 1 30). l an—id DMafcniFUch- 
mond v BrooMands (2.(0. Ttonu rre o n Dorv 
(2.0): BJgbaaon v Blue- 
tout* [1330). Qioa C v Hampstead (1b0); 

"O™ 1 LVaoube. Clydeedale v Wsas 
U«1n»1on; KtXburrw v 
iriv er WmiMsnaeshai v Gordon Um*; MIM 

v TOfpr jg w. 

nrrnwATTONAL (Rnosall Sch. Fleet- 
wood): England v Ireland (Today 

4 0. Tomorrow ia.0). 

BWWJUL DSAOUES: Knob Bedford v 
Sto*®*** v Cambridge unhr. 
gj*> r ® v Cemoe Qty; Chelmg- 

tartv Ip swich; Cotctemter v Petarbomugh. 

“Per v Khatoa,' Btenwteh v 
Bndgnorm v Harbomu. John 
«ayor v Hampton; n nqBs v lougnboro 

&*■•**** Rhyooma v iSSST 

Rirmby v Haittaa: Harrogau v Ttmpertoy; 
Sotdtato rt v Norton: Warrington v Bankers 
SeMln Aahfonf (Middx) v Anchartans. 
Baetrenham * Oxford Hawks; Bourne 
nwulh V o Klngsunlans. High Wycombe v 
Woking: Imw v Chiehestor Lion* v 
Newtxiry: Maidenhoad v Farehsm; O wat- 
Snencer. Wfoibfodon v Wo- 
jdngh am; W lndyalnr v Gore Court Wan 
* Roblnaonm Bristol Unlv v 
Exalar Unhr. Cheltenham v Swanaea. W3M 

mISS SL V ^-r^ h v Plynwufto 

C fi UNSt Blueharts v 0 LougM- 
onlana; CorwaJi v Worcester (is jm : Derg, 
hmn v Harteaton M (2301: Ealing v DuL 
**«■ umouiti v Boumemauffi ( 12 . 01 . 

v Woking; St Atoane v Bexley. 

7(nrimnrrl!! l: ®° ulhBn, P ,o n: 

weanwme5 v GtoucBOMr c (B OO): West 

Wjmay v Eatt Glos (10.30); Winchmore HUI 
¥ vTCHUng, 

To mo rrow 

WELSH Clffi j»n raoBdi Uw Cardiff v 
Newport WhKchurdi v UW Swaiwau. 
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Racing 

Monsiooks 
first class 


SPORTS NEWS 9 


Cumani colt should 
catch the Post 
says Chris Hawkins 


T HE paucity of runners 
in the big two-year- 
olds races this 

autumn does not bode 
well for the competitiveness 
of the 1966 Classics and a poor 
turn- out of -only four for 
today's Racing Post Trophy at 
Doncaster is symptomatic of 
the mediocrity currently af- 
flicting British racing. 

Four Group One events in 
the last month — the Middle 
Park Stakes, Cheveley Park 
Stakes, Dewhurst and Racing 
Post Trophy — have attracted 
a total of only 18 runners. 

Prize money seems to make 
little difference at this level 
(over £250,000 has been on 
offer in these races) and one 
explanation is that too many 
horses are now owned by too 
few individuals. 

Obviously this a reference 
to the Maktoum family, but 
while they have won all the 
other events mentioned above 
they will not be winning: this 
afternoon's big race as they 
do not have a runner. 

Mrs Edmund Vestey, mar- 
ried to tiie cousin of Lord Ves- 
tey, looks the likely recipient 
of the Racing Post Trophy via 
her colt Mans, an emphatic 
winner of the Royal Lodge 
Stakes at Ascot last time. 

Mons got the mile well and 
after making all the running 
and he was certainly not stop- 
ping as he passed the post five 
lengths clear of More Royal 
and six other rivals. 

That victory followed suc- 
cesses at Newbury and New- 
market — his only defeat 
coming at the hands of Allied 
Forces in July when he got 
outpaced early on. 

There is little doubt that 
Mons, trained by Luca Cu- 
mani, will r elish middle dis- 


tances next season — he is by 
Deploy out of a mare who won 
over 11 fttrlongs — and he 
should develop into a leading 
Derby contender. 

Opposing him today are 
Beauchamp King. Even Top 
and the maiden lamas. 

Beauchamp King has won 
his last three and was a 
length and a half too good for 
previous winner Storm 
Trooper at Ascot two weeks 
ago. 

lamas looks out of his 
depth, but Even Top is tough 
and talented. Erin latest suc- 
cess at Newmarket was 
boosted by the win of the 
second. Tumbleweed Ridge, 
in Thursday's Horris Hill 
Stakes at Newbury. 

U is likely, therefore, that 
Mons (3.40) will at least have 
something to thinir about if 
he wins impressively so, too, 
will Derby supporters of 
Alhaarth. 

The rest of the racing at 
Doncaster looks less than 
punter-friendly, but Western 
General (2.10) would appear 
to have a good chance in the 
Bernard Manning claiming 
Stakes on his length second to 
Mellottie at York recently. 

Newb ury features the Per- 
petual St Simon Stakes. Mar- 
tin Arbib, the miBidnaire be- 
hind Perpetual, is the sponsor 
and a good run from his 
Salmon Ladder would, there- 
fore, be no surprise even 
though the colt has not run 
since finishing tenth to 
Lammtarra in the Derby. 

Salmon Ladder 's trainer, 
Paul Cole, also runs Revere 
and this five-year-old went in 
doing the proverbial hand- 
springs at Goodwood 
recently. 

The veteran Further Flight 
would be on immensely popu- 
lar winner and is so genuine 
be can never be left out 
Whether he still has the pace 
for a mile and a half must be 
In question, however, and I 
just prefer Revere (JL30). 
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Bowe . . . Impressive show 

Bowe 

shades 

Tyson 


I N TRUE Las Vegas style 
Mike Tyson and Riddick 
Bowe, who are both 
scheduled to fight, al- 
though not with each other. 
In the city on November 4. 
went public in an attempt 
to step up the hype. 

Tyson, left, who will fight 
Buster Mathis Jr, attracted 
more than 1,000 people to 
watch him spend 27 min- 
utes doing neck exercises 
and hitting the heavy 
punchbag. 

Farther down the Strip 
Bowe, preparing for his 
Caesars Palace fight with 
Evander Holyfleld an hour 
after Tyson's, put on much 
the better show, sparring 
for six full rounds with 
four partners and enter- 
taining 500 people. 


Baseball 


America turned on by pitchers and sluggers 


Murphy shows his old polish 


IT WAS as if he had never 
/been away. At Newbury 
yesterday Declan Murphy 
was his usual poised and 
polished self In finishing 
fourth on Southolt cm his 
first ride over fences since 
his near-fetal fell last sea- 
son, writes Chris Hawkins. 

Murphy got Us mount, 
not renowned as the safest 
of conveyances, jumping 
beautifully. He judged the 
stride pattern well-nigh 
perfectly and Southolt flew 
Ms fences, being spectacu- 
larly quick over the first of 
the ditches. 

Lack of fitness found the 
horse out in the final stages 
and he was never going to 
catch the winner, Buck- 
board Bounce, hut Murphy 
was delighted. 

“If there had been any 


flaw in me Southolt would 
have exposed it,” said Mur- 
phy. “But I thought I did 
well to keep Mm together 
and jumping. The ground 
was a hit quick for him and 
he blew up just as he was 
getting into the race. That’s 
given me great confidence 
and next week it should be 
business as usuaL” .. 

Paul Carherry, Buck- 
board Bounce's jockey, 
launched Ms career in Brit- 
ain in spectacular style by 
riding a 79-1 hat-trick, com- 
pleted by General Com- 
mand and Squire Silk. 

Lured from Ireland to 
ride for Yorkshire million- 
aire Robert Ogden, the 21- 
year-old repaid the compli- 
ment by completing the 
owner’s first treble in 25 
years in the sport 


tan Kata In Now York 

N EVER mind summer’s 
half-empty stadiums. 
Never mind the unusu- 
ally vociferous cries of 
“hums” from the bleachers. 
The fens would never admit 
it but America is excited 
about baseball again. 

The reason is that thin 
year’s World Series, which 
opens tonight features the 
dream match-up: Ihe Atlanta 
Braves against the Cleveland 
Indians. The best team of the 
Nineties versus the best team 
of 1995. The best pitching side 
against the best sluggers. 

For both teams there is far 
more than a world champion- 
ship (a piece of self-aggran- 
disement only Cuba could dis- 
pute) at stake. The Braves are 
battling to shrug off the man- 
tle of being the Buffalo Bills of 
baseball, always the brides- 
maid but never the bride. 

They have been to the fall 
classic three times — twice in 
the Nineties — but have 
never won baseball’s ultimate 
prize. “We know we have to 
win the World Series," the 


pitcher John Smoltz said after 
the Braves clinched the 
National League title last 
week. “This isn’t a relief. If 
we lose in the World Series 
then we might as well have 
lost in tills series. It won’t be 
good enough.” 

The Indians have a differ- 
ent kind of weight on their 
shoulders. Eisenhower was in 
the White House the last timR 
a Cleveland team went to the 
World Series. 

Four lean decades for the 
Indiana coincided With the 
Ohio industrial city’s decline 
into rust-belt obscurity. But 
suddenly the city long ridi- 
culed as “the Mistake on the 
Lake” is resurgent, and its 
rampant baseball team, en- 
sconced in a spectacular new 
stadium, has become a sym- 
bol at its civic reincarnation. 

Then there is the small mat- 
ter of saving baseball After 
the longest and ugliest strike 
in American sporting history 
— and the once unthinkable 
cancellation of last year’s 
World Series — conventional 
wisdom has it that only a clas- 
sic series can return the be- 
leaguered national' pastime to 


its proper place In the 
nation's affections. 

No one is willing to call the 
best-of-seven-game series, 
which will open in Atlanta be- 
fore moving to Cleveland for 
gamftB three, four and five 
and return to Georgia for a 
sixth and seventh gawin if 
necessary. 

On paper Cleveland look 
the stronger team, with a- 


remarkable 100 wins in the 
strike-shortened season of 144 
games. The Indiana also have 
the remarkable Albert Belle 
— the only player to Mt 50 
home runs this y ear — and 
Omar Vizquel, the most excit- 
ing fielder in the game. 

But though the Indians 
breezed through their first 
post-season series, sweeping 
aside the Boston Red Sax. 



Key man . . . Cleveland’s Orel Hershiser photograph: jim mone 


they had to battle against the 
unheralded Seattle Mariners, 
whose unofficial motto “Re- 
fuse to Lose” was only defied 
after six gruelling games. 

Ted Turner’s Braves, in 
contrast, dropped only one ; 
game to the Colorado Rockies j 
before demolishing the previ- 1 
ously impressive Cincinnati | 
Reds to take the National 
League pennant in four 
straight games. The full 
week’s rest thus afforded the 
Braves' pitchers may prove 
invaluable. 

Atlanta’s not-so-secret 
weapon is Greg Maddux, the i 
game's top pitcher for a 
fourth consecutive season 
and arguably one of the best 
of all time. He notched rip 19 
wins in the regular season, 
the best record in the 
National League, and has 
powerful support in Tom Gla- 
vine, Smoltz and Steve Avery. 

But Cleveland's bullpen has 
Orel Hershiser, who with 
seven victories in seven post- 
season games is the indisput- 
able Mr October. Tonight's 
clash will pit Hershiser, the 
American League Champion- 
ship's Most Valuable Player, 


against the National League's 
pitching star. 

As well as performing on 
the mound, some of the Cleve- 
land pitchers may have to 
swing a bat for the first time 
in their major-league careers. 
Unlike their counterparts in 
the National League. Ameri- 
can League pitchers do not 
have to bat, but for the World 
Series the teamB compete ac- 
cording to the rules of the 
home club. 

Fittingly, the first ball 
tonight will be tossed out by 
Cal Ripken, the Baltimore 
Orioles “Iron Man” who al- 
most single-handedly sus- 
tained interest in the sport 
through much of this season 
with his dogged progress 
towards Lon Gherig’s record 
of 2430 consecutive games. 

If the Braves feel the pres- 
sure of recent history as they 
take to the diamond, the Indi- 
ans will be running from 
ghosts of their own. That leg- 
endary 1954 Cleveland team, 
the one that won 111 games on 
its way to the World Series? It 
was swept away by Willie 
Mays's New York Giants in 
four straight games. 


Doncaster runners and riders with form 


Newbury with form for the televised events 


1.10 WESTERN 
SL40 Takadoa 


3.10 Prince Of I 

dKHERAI. (nap) SAOMm* 

4.18 Hater The I 
4.4S Lord Masfia 


Owfc rt—w * P i -n« i tSw . aita i ta< fc8» 

HpmhNiiWiE l Ttw rt — i taHOp a— WM f4 h|. 

. 1.40 •JOCKEIDOUY lfeteOMALfHWMBtY HANDICAP 27071 BBjftll 

1 20114 SOWS HORSE (31) (C) M Meagher 8-7 _ JCwiaSII 

2 23300 AMUAM (17)6 MMkury 9-5 ~4**«*t»» 

3 « CAIWJim»pffl)CD)JGJo*ar8-e Pad Eddery 1 

4 4M8H RALAPINO (9) C BrTOafcr B-8 KlterteyB 

G 503242 HD NOSE (35)MTo«**tm 8-3 ftMtaaoeS* 

• 32**2 MUteC lAM (0) E AUtta 9-0 HhWIB* 

T 2335D JCKPfCK (IB) (BF) R Kmvxjfl 7-13 Ofcrt w lll)* 

a anna aeoel «■■»(*) jama »-ia j s 

« 02P21 MWMXT(37)J WKbT- 11 „ — LCbMMMkB 

10 3SZJJ3SCSWaW(lWflHoM«ftwtlM HCaritafc 7 

11 lDCMOO DOUn TOU.V (•} M W Smartly 7-7 __J> Fweeef (B)4 

TOP PORN UPSe Rad Ploae a. Sana Hera* 7, Cnteetoa ■ 

BaOfagi 7-2 Cutxiton. 4J Uagtc Leka. 6-1 Sum Hona. Bed Non, T-1 lea Pick, 8-1 Arajeen. DtminM. 

Angel Tfinna. ** "«** 

man ODIDG -SOME HORSE 4h end ridden might. newr near » ch* Benge. 4h W 5. Un nfo Wood 

mote raw** uaJ-atj. _ 

CAHnmnNfa CnOtmad Mbtf sromlie !*tt Baa rtan md» ■* and m on vefl. won By U Horn aiming 
Ejmrpto. 14 ran (Hgytttck 71, 51). 

(MLAPMO: So«!y nay and itanyi behind taMttma In vnufctt wem, 23nl tt M. Ui «np4 IS m Blue W# 

. SuDNOnb S b «NI In vtew laa nme wtaHi lid unU headed Mde Inal t II Sid d lOv Ha Man (Casertt 

a. Gd) 

Amm. CHKH Ur snort mi raw ifcwitr way. •«» In much. M approacnftig final t. eangU nur 

Bunk. M OHS, Ha 31 Vt Ancmrol Jana [PonWraa la, FBJ. ^ 

DMBNUEn tame ntnow Da tatolt MUl enort il oil, led iMktt MLnnw w«, a* MB hm 
Cragnabn lAyr Gfl). 


2. 1 0 HNASD NAWOItO ON TM JOS OJUHMO STAKES 1 b » BOfdl t**n 

y jooxo wnn)MoemAL(if)UbaSHaB4-9-fi JWmwwII 

z 1200*0 BUHOLBKTH REBEL (14) RAk«Hlre(3-a-ia MEMMylO* 

3 00*00* ORSSKQOU)[7)(D)D WchaBiS-M MwOrawwl 

4 6*5005 NATO MVtR(1 1 ) J A Herrts 544 — HL SSgJ Sa 

B D38ttDUniJUlBSSIO*Ctl)mJEartM«4 — «Tdbtaa»4 

a BAi»»o«ia«aai«awwU3-M i*5**£^. 

7 130368 DWaOTlTtt SECOND — AWtahnOTO* 

8 C60-CCS tET—nwmt ro Don Enrico meat HH RhaTUtaB 

ft 52*000 MIMDI MT (30) B HcMoD 7-W IS 

10 ooos'/.'- oaors female :-84 jcmtoNi 

11 000223 OAJCBURT (M) R KamXCT 3-6-5 Jtal« 

13 HOT® romSTEM{11)DAftMlMliM>3 — “•—S i* 1 * 8 * 

IS 60 CADMCAN (1«R BOM 3-B-B 8 1 8 

14 oun IBUUUUaA (10)1 Bafetng 8-8-1 rerfiJtajy 

15 *00510 BOMKiYN (18) (DIDUorrs 8-8-4 — — . 

18 0 imiT8t«p»)CAtai3^-10 -■ J ftait 

TOP FO RM tlWh Waatam M B. WmnM* Tfce hM 7, ft 

Brttap l-l Wtaie*" 8-2 Ewoh* TW Hd, 8-1 Luor Minion, w-1 Hna fewr, feMkQoU. 

DattwT- 

KHUHpaM EMiHiiHI)8M»BII i HynNiu inn mu iliifR lifiirirtimr i^lwwitnivllnil.riirrrrflrm 

»«fmaL2iV cl 13.8ft il. BlWDWiYoiXinaa.OIJ’nil. . . 

mmmK the Mm Pramww SL 150 a 22. Wn a* Wi ol 22. H iMflla Ctawpctata In Sfl. 

TEMOWSE i we ltu, tad plice 9 as. mreo on Inal I. • ftirtbarfe twii l# aft (Cfttoiick l#»i, WTm). 

SMOM MM OWT a 0D1. Mnent flaith.Hi o( O. bln X to BMaMy BMnd».irih 

Djaffh«8acMiaMa28aMa8wN9ifeC B|w ’taN(ita»*^ an . ta,s ta 


MtariWae 


Channel 4 

3. 1 0 nusn poareoiBRioiissTAXBi 7f bb.117 

i aoenn KooHnacta(nRHttmen84-3 jms 

t T-40B0Z !«****»«■ (IB) (Bf)EDuUop*-»-0 WSnkbanl 

> (05266 PMKI OF BUM (BB) Lnrt rtjOtogdoo 3-8-12 MUI*|1 

4 *22-120 BUMraen (17) (CO) jranHanB3-M — — D HsitaoaA 

TOP Ml TOSi Prim Of kdfc B lu* Ktag 7 

Brtflee 7-4 Prtm (X Unla. 0-4 Unoa King, 5-3 MnnemKh 4-1 Btonbers. 4i — in . 

P0H8 WH - noon on WeU (iddan to m minor am on um sftn. w*ed inWar. qtfcterwd to 
lead nvef W Dal, fin on. am ftr IS Irom Epusn*. 3 ran (Redcar7l, ftn). 

MONUSSlEi FHf (Bon vrtiae ulliefllad oa Mud (ORL led HOI CKighKaeO lBtUeEMlLlil2ulnl4lD 
Emm Charter (Radar 71. fmj 

PRDKI OF WDU: Appeared not a nay ft Preoefi Droop 3 iwrt U #me. M rtcr a mH over II om. 
wentened. fth nl 7. tai N B Gdeft Wnrbf (Ewy mil Gd). 

■ UMWi aFlntttretaBiBfliiftB fta d»vNiM(«iatlnrrtiiaai«aie<Bd teal 31. IBM o»6l Mh KSto 
Moving Arrow (Yort 1m, Qd). 

Channel 4 

3.40 RACfM KErniOPfW (Qnap 1)3VO In* KBTjm 

1 3111 HUUCHMMP KMQ (14) (D) J Dunlop B-0 JMd3 

X 8121 *VWH TOP (az) M Tonj**a D-0 PRaUmn4 

3 022 UM»(17)PWW«rnM - W EMw I 

4 1211 IB0NS (2fl) SOL Craeift-0 MHta) I 

TOP mu UPSiiaDayi 10, Em Tap 7 

BaHho: 4-B Mon*. B-4 Ewn Ton 3-1 Beaudumo King, GO-1 Itma*. ^ 

FOflE OUBE - BEAUCHAMP UMk )«t bean mpplKianiad toritw race, inpming cat. an awl sail 
M Mniglit led over 11 (HA ran on, woo by IB bom Sons Troonaf. 5 rin I Asa* 1m. SH) 

DOi TOP: bnpreved mtort HU Dm ween made an. w oo strangtf » rin feted noe ftr IS fecra 
Tumbtamad fteJ^a. 8 ran (Nnrmarfcal 7 L GdV 

IADfcF**rlGnBlnnialdBia,ftamniepipniln*BUrtlladiaarVBiM.*OBa>*ad*d.iMaBdDl13toP»teBe 
Ol My Heart I York 1m. Qd]. 

MOBS: Modi ungmd otonon laieainana Graw2 Ftnjml LadgaSataa. Mao Sou). dear lie* ion 
«nprMaii»*v bf 9 Iron Unra Rojat. 6 ran (Afcat Tm. Gd) 

Channel 4 : 

4^1 5 chabus ctDtoY aocfixs on oodcumcnuss ara or ca^ss 

f 012*51 RNSOUHDUCl 4) (D)J Golden 9-1 „HaMumT 

a 310*0 E1WTBHI(9)R Hannan 8-12 : : .J Bald 4 

3 321416 THUMB MY (8) (0) N Graham 8- ID OHniaanS 

4 M>HMSaAIXAC8(14)<iqRi«ifaBhendB-8 PIMMNl 

■ 3U4C8IIKIC0HCni(UND»iap8-t KDvtefl . 

a 4T3BJS HEMtTHEEUSW(iaKBI)BHfe6-4 ; MBMmtI 

7 « poum OTtntC (11)(ie BHifeW MBftfcrya 

TOP RHBi TWfaTbEfeg D«r B, AHM*a4ar7 

BMttigc 6-4 RHnmdar. 8-1 Timing Dvr. 5-1 Gieek ton. fl-1 Hear The Mssm, 8-1 Pol** Spring. 10-1 
Wfed Fan. 20-1 SoaftJCt 7 mm 

non omE-REBXnimfc Goon wmarol fined awnilBB One. ctex up n&l led cnlmide over 11 out 
raa on mO. won by 21 tram taming Tma. 5 ran ITortft. fed. 

HUll THE Mnn 3rd Bfn r MnSS.teCtanerfioo«)^r« (HaydbdiSL G*68) 


130 Show ftdRh (fe) 


<0O Hny Th* FWh 


. * P — tea MWa tv . (Wng: Ooo rf t» «o(t 


B B C- 1 

1 .30 IB BJ l U fl M Bf BBMOI B CPPQAUI WEWHAMOPIw II O^IB 

1M 102003 HU*(IW«OPBIIDU(ai)JBeawtlS-8-7 — Thtil 

in ZXMHO HUE ■ASm(1S3)(C)CHargao 6*0 H HE« 12 

108 010D6* SHOW FARM (21) (C}RHinnm 8-9-0 D MM IW1I 

104 J01W2 AKH. (17) (BP) RAimnmng 8-8-13 VCraal 

in 122D0S AKUCAJBS (S)B Hutunr 8-8-12 lltar7 

IN 4P-1D0* SNAKT 0O4*S4TI0*(14)(C) LorO Humlrigtlon 4-8-15 MWfe3 

107 3*0610 WnCBBU (31) PMiUa 4-8-11 — BCaefem4 

ion 4B5032 SECOND CHAIICS(*7) (CO) P MteDall 5-6-0 BMMdl 

109 6302*9 HMDTUUBSR (59) (D)G L Moore 3-8-9 smitaorthl 

110 2Q6CC0 PAY HOMAOC (17) (D) I BMdteg 7-8-7 D(MflBta(G)S 

111 052630 TO M9Q (32) R Akafium 3-8-3 BDajdalO* 

113 020010 TMBALPIACZ (9) (D)B Gabby 8-8-3 P P Nwphy (8) 6 


4j45 uduou iuibmcbp i 

1 5-22000 BUBWHOPUUB (32) (tQM^EUte 4- 

8 3840CC BUMBilO (14) 8 Itemod 5-9-71 

9 31U16 EY UCARMB) FNW (43) (D) A me ■ 

4 542 DATOSUW(31)JJe<enaQ4-0-8 

MBK BSH7ia r(1g)(P)(87)P AnnWong* 
SttWO TVKZmwiCM) (Q UdrHe«4J 5-9-1 
53*160 MT0NTfl>Bnirif)(C8)WUn*ai1 
Him KEB>VS«MfrUICE(ta(D)L'riU( 

16*614 HMOLDON (SO) BPWas 6-9-9 

ffW-3 KWH STANDARD (80) U Sate 3-8-n 


2.40 oonMSimwsnwiWTWNAieNewww^M 

1 WHO THATMNAOA1H (W m 6 


s — — | wi f 

8 (SUB TAW«W{7)(n)UM L SiddMl *£15 . 

B 101000 MJMTWTUW(14)(*®)PHowfino *-8-10 fe vd Edd*^ ? 

i 080W GAU. M* IW BLWOfl (» N T4«W -ZEST* 10 

7 SOU Doors DAIiaOt (7) (OJCAWon 4-84 S P 1 ?* . 

8 noncnoAiwrauimiWBPaimaiW — . ^ 7, 

8 0536-M 8I)O*eRJHIAL(14)(0) QTftfwOOdVM-— -*“»ftl 

1# semTWMirY«)i(88)(n)BusueaaWi imwaBapea 

TOPFOMUMieaNaa H Cmn B,UdtadaB T.TW Man 

InSm 1 W TahadM. Vi Ch> 8 hml. (W CoBa* 7* CM®. 6-1 ZUfi Dwcar. 8-J That Man AwfeCafi 

MarmBtaa. A-ltmaUcTuM. ' 

^0M.taMSTOS»SilWi*9ia»p«aai«.S«. ■ M 

CHOfT POOP Lad teana tnt wmiq. driven on. a TaaADOU IW Wnad uyw geed hw 

amfew. H mefed iP a atf y . by rft. vta VGB r* MNCER tg»2UH. 

tarnw iibm n»,*a«HTMiivil.t4aannBfe«».»aaMntdo»fr*NB.aBeMaiia»arBaetai ina 
WBJi lhM a. SlhFint 

W WNiWMtti a fei y aroj.afeinitan « 

MMya Wwid, a mm *S fee* in »d |Aaw S. 90 


, »IW« 1« 


JIK4*(D* 
—X Darter X 
TSpnkalB 

10 rn*-3 HKHSTAimum (00) US^Jte 3-8-73 »W*w4 

If 22U7TO M BHCWimc (1*) (D) 3 MBtsn: 4-6-1D 

« - 111221 cMuaLwwaea*aCT*» wc 3nBa4-8e jfHmrWft 

13 30HO SUUUET(8N)(D)MraKRavaiar4^4 IMmII 

14 04222 519 JUJDFT(int^HisU9ian 3-M P jtewim ia 

-IB • 128010 ABOBBI (85) DHaiOaJcia 4-6-6 AJutaylT 

18 GianUKPU«mAIUW ■‘***t*>« 

IT 5T1154 TI88AJ0C (XI) (fi)UC*rncn= 8-8-4 ‘-OijMdllX • 

18 T2421 LOfW HAST1X (20) (C) (D) C Ttiiffflpe 7-7-1 1 JfetelB 

1» MKSlO SHAKmi (14) (DJHHalzMtead 4-7-10 HCtefedaS 

T08B)MIT lM tKai|iY«Bf Matana8,)igi St — d * *d l T,1fefeSBB'B 

lantern S-i KtepYoar nnitwn.7-; Hijasanarf. 8-1 BUshina Fbm 10-1 Data Sar. Cm hi mer . 

UirflHMBe. few A*aH P-1 Mti aa re w r n c at 

UWnA»Twi«ftrtoaflia*fe.lw*sWteKWaai«mfeidtB>J*B*id.aMdaaKfewSquLfinariBd 

w«l|, 71 SedMCBGaaardlAaientiV t*W isa'-Sd-SB* . 

KBWVDUB DICT81KfeCsn«teSH9K-«te inmieasiR ftSJMn lantmidiMli^wnaUliMifcHy 
8 not. lad muflaunal t wHdcinaa Ion*, ven or - ME fts i SStodow. n «n (CaBmli 1m4, Qfrfna 
Sia AUTO ifcagme «a« aanner an ine. 5*i«3 «en w*3 ted a ft* MM B«dW and aft 
dmea wfih viaoar. 2nd all Un lU Mxaiaeaer ,Tei» vast 3d+«). 

TBSS*U0B4dudl7.l3nflb3)DK»S3a3a;7te)aek indUSaj . . . _ 

uaW HAIIUe Very aan am Bgi*M>Aigi4ftam^i<eaeA»3i* ^ -^topnMiw ^lyS 
(ram Kaloa, wdi HAfiOtOEN gv 2ft:. at*! a. rsw? 2 oa « raaca auSan. s* « of u mn*» 
lno.au. 


107 34H10 WILCBBU (31) PMikte 4-8-11 : I Crd m i * 

10B 4B5032 SECOND C8ANCS (XT) (d>) P MJKttell 54-9 OMMd3 

109 6302*3 HMDT DANCSH (39) (D) G L Moore 3-8-9 SEkltmttl 

110 2QSOCO PAY HOMME (17)(Dt IBttfing 7-8-7 Dflk«aam(6)G 

111 052630 TB AMO (32) R Atadwrst 3-8-3 BttegtelO* 

113 QJOCIO TRIBAL PCACC (3) (D) B Gubby S-6-3 ... — P P Mwphy (8) 6 

TOP FOWaTUEi AfiiB,SMrt O — »ltea7, l rt— dObucaB ■ 

arn t te p *-! AM.S-1 Huatom 01 Brara. Shew Faite,B-1 SmanGeaRnUon. 7-1 Eecsnd Cfiaaee. IB-1 Hardy 
Dancer. Aima* AiMh Umm 

TOM OWH - HUNTBIS OP BWIU: Headway af on. dmaiiig leaden ova 11 ML ran on ml. bln 21 3nl 
daaaCMJtficataCfijntirtegesrne. «n SHOW p Amu rae U»},dwed kadera nwn nw auiraann 
wnil. hdamy ta4a,WLCU*A Itei.aera tfooded teadara. vrninvl BM tath ta 17th, and wtta 4MRAK 
AJSS (rsc 12Bj), held up, nddea S out, never dangerous, Mn aftnd a (urftiar 33 lack in ISHi IMwnoarM 
imit Qd-Fm) 

SfeAHT 43GMaumott RUdm mw a DU. Aeadumy OVBT it DBL ope paoa. 4S 40) of 14 m Oumtanr lAsta 

ima.saj. 

AKEi In a mad handtap, mate a mote early taaaalgU. nddanadad^md onto go neared at anbti, btn il 
aid d Sin Uovtag Arrow. «ti PAY HOMAGE (me 7»| dote up uaa »e**aned * om. lufier BE baa in Tm 
I (Yoifc im. Gdl 

I 9KO«CIUIiCfel4d1umra i riddWBndraBaaaBlLbtnnkaidol1SDMt>4ddat){Axt4lm.GdeR1. 

B B C- 1 

2.00 waif8msn»iMiiursrAiaKzrafltaiTff4i^ 

SOI 3tm02 AXTUT1 (22)(BF) A JSrvW 3-8 JlfitoO 

302 651513 KEVTD AMiJ0N(4B)(D)R Hanan B-8 BHnbartiS 

1 993 4200 nESKUSTU(91 PKeBeway M BDofte4* 

204 1 0UUUUk(19)fD)P CdlB B-8 TfetaaO 

205 421411 HUWK BR0VE (ZS) (CD) P COtS 84 EMtO 

300 11243 PnStAHtKHEr (94) JWdB B-8 Wlfete)3 

207. 101 PRStDS CA(liJ(D)R htmmxiM J F Egn T 

906 1 SJL»L*(i8)(D)8SnsBi8-fl RCacSnaal 

200 611 THMCUH (It) (O) J Dsnlop 8-6 WCancnS 

TOP POBM UMr TBncten B, Padfc Orm 7, Oteana 0 

Btfttaff 3-1 TBreslaiL 4-1 Otoini, 9-2 Pnnda Ca, 6-1 Naadnam Star. 7-1 Pamun Sacral 8-t Paedte 
Grew. Aahid Onaiaart. 

RMBtlM-JWimHBadmoirefafluLWtyellliwtllial n.rMMv«ll.b» ndtaOuafert RaM. 
11 ran (Qouhrood 71, Gdl. 

OUWife CMM ap, M ow aodLNBB elw, i^, N utredueng 21, II ran iLekastn 71. Gd). 
PAenc OHOWB Good haadnay Wnadrinfl final U. ilddan to trad ft final Brides. W Runetputepy lhd. 
wan AETUTi |gv mb) neadawovar itoaL drong ns appmcNng final ILIost WM.a ftrther nd Ban) 3rd, 
QififllNBwmiWTr.Qd) 

PBBUM SBOBTt Oared totter uadi ridden and motonad war a oat tt* hi W U S fflpon fit. Gdl 
MBEISCA- in laa. Madam » Mad v wU»td un v»U mder pressure, bt Erazaflera S, 7ran (Am 71 

mSfctaDartaart.ct«wlleaderB. led nute that H, ran on aoU, btHkaftliTlS.17 ran (Nta.™v*Ti, 
GOfeU 

THRACfilUlt ft a nvneii tat* Hmt. paafiad cte*r IraJdo fiul II In mfly bt D"w*i4 by S pfwt Tt. Gd-Fn]. 

BBC-1 

2.30 n ro tnULSTg»OM3YfilC88(fem 8) 1^4(12X480 

301 5M1S$MUMn (45) RHannea 4-9-3 JFBwaB 

303 P5102T PURTHOlFUOHT(ai)(CD)BHilaM-3 ElflhB 

303 14-13G1 IEMBW(21)P Cate 5-94 — .TQafiai* 

304 6-62521 BAHMBANSWBBIWi (17) D Letter 4-9-9 H Tte ife n 10 

305 8320*0 1011 IO (27) (D) C BrUttln 4-8-0 SP"*^ 8 

300 40J143 wnn«HA7B.(B)(C)(D) Lard Hautegoui 7-M TfinT 

307 31-3810 PHAMTtW BOLD (861 (D) Lord Hasitaott* 3-W RMtef 

308 H-QS3MDIANLIdt(r(431JDuBia|i 8-8-7 VtaWill 

309 411121 U*BBi(14)(D)JD«nlnp8-»4 f?? 1 * 8 * 

Xio 31-aSJUIKWUD0En(1 93} PCote W B C l lHan t 

311 2-5UBQ ASTUKTA (46) T HpnBn 3-8-4 QCarterJ 

313 2221 IE HMMtAH (27) (D) B HantWry 34-4 ■“«* 

TOP RMtei TES: Rnlliar Plgfat S, laato 7, Ldilnfi 6 

n.iiu- s-i ini* .* g-p Haw* &-i AMta. 6-1 Farther FDgU. 7-1 BaUmtan Sunaum. 12-1 Icrto. 
Haftafill IS iimnri. 

POMI OUIDI - AUWHb Cim na 2nd mign. ridden war a «a tedfid owr tt <tu ataen Bh, bin 8. to 

Trtarta [Gooewood lufit QdL , , . _ 

rhdMI moaro HsM tp. heatMr ever 4t nd. ted ina# Sml I, ran an big Assam 30 
(Nmnnaltiel 2m. (fif-Fm}. 


■KimKMHB ML claar2foiiL nasal near hum Man Hg Nash Terra IS [Goodwood lm2LQd). 
BAHUHM SUNMHE: Held i*. headway Id lead over llou. sons dau whan Ug Comdoi 41 (Tort imB. 
Qdj. 

WHTBOUKU PramaaiiL led Brintr we* over 11 not. unapt* h qucken when snt, bin 2B. b Natmd 
Wetonmn Utewm arta i hud. eo-Ftn). 

PfUKTOM OOLDc Ttacftad KM ara. mi place S out. anon beaten and na**d «a*n late ol 6. tan 13L at Rva 
Grain (York 1ml. GOF m). 

IKHAM UOHTi Tracked leader. diaUenged aver 31 aU ndrteo aad teaed tW S whM 3rd. Ha 1H la 
Rfyadhn IDoncaator inflt, Gd-Sffl. 

LMBUfcChnad leader, tedowr Sou.a9oiiivhanbigSnanMatd3SIAacolliDll.Sti]. 

8AU90S LAPOBt: Find ran eft ce 50-1 Mini m Derby, tamparad end tow ptaraaferXM omr taian at 
16 to Lamnena (Epaom i m*L Qd-FinL ASTERTTA: Hwihny to ciwtwga orar S oU. non ndden aad tadad 
tolawhea h«1U 6.0m mlb MttHo Rose (Don water imoCL QdAn). 

3.00 MDDOCX MinUOHS CtAMNB STAKK 1*n4f E4^03 

401 124500 nJML mi (14) Marlyn Meade 444 VWMiytt 

403 11023-0 IUUHCJUHCTnH(17) Lord HOTtagdov 4-8-4 NH*>* 

409 50W- EWfiTAL Dtva (9X9) A NeWE O mba 4-fl-g DUBtemu 

404 6060 BUS AND KOVAL (87) R Hannon 8-8-8 DOOWIffi) 

IO* 

409 M400J StrNDCIttAID) ECHO (20) (D) Mra U Rnreter 6-8-B RtMrmll 

400 00-0604 BBOENCAlIPCr (00) (BF)Chorgtn 8-9-7 *MmX 

407 /DUMJO JUNIU CHtIDUaGM (107) WEtltener 8-8-7 Jl IMterH 

400 30-00 LADY KATE (13) K CliBfllngwm-OflMa 3-8-7 OCwtei* 

400 1213a PWUUUmiBIX(X9)<D)RAkainmlB-B-7 TMm* 

410 45048) COWir JOKBI (2B) (BF) M TarnpUna 3-4-8 .***». 4 

411 ooo teHArastecwara [23)P Kecn«n^-&-« jtm*b 

412 04010 WmiEV-DNBHIM (SB) (CD) JUoMe «-8 J FEfcaa IT 

413 *10-665 BK> UOKT (14) Lord HunUngdon 8-I-* HM9a19 

414 6ED5 HMTJUX7 WOOD (S3) J Hills 3-6-2 QDwMaldl 

410 03*400 JUST-E AH A * 1011(28)06 Law* 3-8-0 BDoyteS* 

41B D PHUHTV (109) R Jatirvan Houphun W A —Oh o * 11 

417 600-06 RUSH CROSS (73) GKngm 3-7-11 Jltertey(3)7 

TOP FORteTQrS; If d w tead Bilie B, Bvd Uaht 7, Mag ic h w clten 6 

OMBap 5-1 8suteriand Echo. 6-1 Red LKfn. 8-1 Magic Jenctkn. W-1 Btae Aad RojvL Flag Fen, 
Wara m ln ai K. TTi— ran 

3.30 UCX DAWSON NURtolV HAmCAP XVO Bf C6^B8fi 


TUaU 

RIMhiqu 

JCockraoe 11 

*tTintehi|7) 

a carter 13 

rrfeau 

> doom io# 

iUwl 


903 HD 

*04 500050 

S06 0(1111 

EM S510S2 
SOT 80144D 
EM 33160* 

B 

SOS *203 CASTAM (98) J Duahm 8-4 D Carter 13 

BIO 46354 POU.V OOLHtBILV (4S)B 9nat1 8-3 J7feaH 

511 4020S2 KUSH IBM (as) B Meehan 8-2 BDojtelO* 

812 0261 AMT8MAS mODV(40) (D) S Bcrwmg 7-12 Jbwl 

Eta B3Q2D5 ABCTIC ROteAHCSH (ai) 0 Lawn 7-12 VCml 

514 062500 fWMHira (4) EMUr 7-6 Martin Dm** (7) 

7* 

TOP FORM UMi bate HE B, Sharp PaM 7, Cam B 

■aBbgi W Lnnfit ««. 5-1 Ateantes IMady, 6-1 Kandnn. Caslan, tt-1 Sharp Pwrt. PNah Bear. AreNe 

Homancer. 1 14 man, 

4.00 wiuTtxjBBsewrorrrowjrAWSimiiaic*^ 

B01 15*51 BBJOEIK(14)RHBonna6-2 llUftirMI 

BOX 035318 MOONS BOT (14) BUoMon 9-9 TOtemiB 

«oa 1 MDII0BBO(52)HCecaS-0 Wfemna 

804 0 DOCTOR 8RSi(8) Lort Hunttagdon 8-11 .... J*W»«X 

888 4022 mBVTHimH (14) Cartels 8-11 BEVyte4 

EM 1 ■OIS11ULNVOIIUM(81)RHBanaa8-fl 00RMI(S)5 

TOP FOMIHFEi H a fi ave Ea 0, Bad Hahho 7 

BoUau G-* Ran Ratilio. 3-1 BMMve Me. M Henry The FWi. 5w-i Mare Than Yaa Km. 7-T Oheraw Bay, 

18-1 Doctor Gtwa (mwi 

4.30 LINT BOMB NtnaeRY HA1BIC4P8Y0 7f B4fda 04,140 

1 322101 ALSHAFA [20)(D)J DnnlcpO-7 1 VCaraaaS 

2 2C1 WHITEST* (24) P ColB 3-4 1 DOHaB(5)4 

3 633 SWFT MAIDM (24) Ure L Morphy M3 S Drum (3) 16 

4 4291 SKONDTWLOCXY (18) Lora Hunffleoon8>l2 H ltetery 

5 4505JT D*aUNJNSTW(1B)teTajrWln)8-tt Wlbalft 

S 635033 PROUD mac (20HBF) 0 L Moore 6-10 IWHteMI 

7 POO RB)MU*(8)PMIIdiMO-l0 . .ThaU 

8 63400 WUIU (81> JBtehelM Mfc*ae2 

■ 040503 HtWrAV STM (9) D Mnrrn Snath B-6 W Wood, left 

10 D235 VIUACB NATIVE (81) K Cut Mnsham-Bnnm 6-4 ^BOtefarll 

It 5E052 DAU.V RISK (M)SDter 9-4 fllliftniMll 

12 *345 BRECON (?8) P Cote 3-4 T<^>« 

13 *3236 BEAHMAISE (29) R Kanaoa 6-2 HWnlwrti 10 

14 006250 UUQHmOBIICCAimmHMaaMnM — BDmte14* 

10 OB KAMI MAMStt (21) A Foster 7-12 NUwtevO)7 

IB 5DDMMRA(88)HCani)irT-12 ' C Rotter 20 

17 004 MMHT DIAMOND (S)J Arnold 7-12 JPEgoiS 

18 0000 OnCAOOUS (99) C Ben*»M7-1S J lonlt 

19 0030 BAKH (ft) H Candy 7-H JIArWl 

20 2000S D12UL0CX FBteCSH (19) P MorpHy 7-10 PWriftkt(9)ia 

TOP FORM TWfi tteaitlaa Tteia 8, Al Ifaafa 7, Bh S— 0 

BaBteff 6-1 At Strata. 7-1 Whw Sea. 6-1 DeadHna Thro. »-iSa«U*iiJaa. iraageNettv*. 12-1 BaeovJ 

Tima Lucky. Praod rionk. ngm 


J 
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Cricket 


England 
start on 
a high 


Edward Harris 
biJohammbug 

S CALING the peaks 

not been a regular fea- 
ture of recent England 
winters abroad and the lat- 
est crop of tourists were 
feeling the strain in South 
Africa yesterday. 

The first week of any toor 
is hard graft but even more 
so when it is conducted at 
6,000 feet above sea level. 
One session of shuttle runs 
in the first work-out at the 
Wanderers Stadium left the 
players gasping at thin air . 

The fitness taskmaster, 
their new physiotherapist 
Wayne Morton, was unre- 
pentant, insisting that the 
players would feel the bene- 
fit when they got down to 
sea level. He should know, ! 
having toured here two i 
years ago with the A team. 

In the subsequent net ses- 1 
Sion yesterday most atten- , 
tion was centred on the two 
players expected to provide 
England's cutting edge this | 
winter, Darren Gough and 
Devon Malcolm. 

Gough has been advised | 
by the bowling coach Peter 
Lever to straighten his left 
foot on landing to spread 
the impact; injuries have 
restricted him to three Test 
appearances In the past 10 
months. Gough was typi- 
cally bullish: *T 11 give it a 
go but it’s hard to change 
after doing it the other way 
for 15 years. If I don’t fed 
confident with the new 
style before the first Test 
I’ll go back to the old way 
and risk the 

consequences.” 

Malcolm, who had an- 
other right-knee operation 
last month, is slowly build- 
ing up a head of steam and 
no one in the England camp 
wants to rush him — al- 
though they are underpres- 
sure to do so from the 
opposition. 

The local cricket authori- 
ties are leaning gently on 
England to play Malcolm — 
something of a cult hero in 
Soweto — in the opening 
first-class fixture in the 
township. His presence 
next Friday would, as they 
say, be greatly appreciated. 

But Ray Illingworth has 
made it clear that cricket 
decisions this winter will 
be “one-eyed” in the inter- 
ests of England. - 
Meanwhile the players 
have been warned about 
the perils of the less salu- 
brious parts of Johannes- 
burg. Oar muggings at traf- 
fic lights are on the 
increase, which puts a 
quick trip to the local off- 
licence out of the question 
for a thirsty England squad 
whose 1,500 tins of spon- 
sored Tetley beer have been 
impounded at the Durban 
docks by the health 
ministry. 
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Bear aggression 

on a short fuse 


John Perlman meets Brett Schultz, the 
South Africa fast bowler who thrives 
on competing with his partner Donald 


Awkward customer . . . Schultz’s left-arm delivery threatens bowler and batanan alike but he is raring to go 


B rett schultz, the 
story goes, was in the 
middle of a typically 
fiery spell against Sri 
Lanka when Kepler Wessels 
sent, him a message, to be 
passed along with the ball It 
was relayed in Afrikaans so 
that the batsman — whose in- 
stincts kept ordering his feet 
to shuffle towards square leg 
as Schultz barrelled in — 
would not understand: “Tell 
Bear to bowl him a fast full- 
toss on the leg stump.” 

The ball and the instruction 
arrived, then Schultz yelled 
back to his skipper in 
English: “If rm going to bowl 
him a fast hill-toss down leg, 
shouldn't we put in a leg 
slip?” 

There are lots of Brett 
Schultz stories and this one, 
true or not. seems to confirm 
the stereotype stuck on South 
Africa's left-arm opening 
howler: cocky, brash and not 
very bright. Yet there is more 
to Schultz than that. Al- 
though Bear is clearly more 
grizzly than teddy, he is no 
mug. Elis high school results 
were good enough to get him 
a university place in die fac- 
ulty of commerce. 

Two years after he hobbled 
off the field in Durban with 
the first of two serious knee 
Injuries, Schultz came blast- 
ing back last Friday against 
Zimbabwe, taking four for 54 
off 21 overs. His celebrations 
after having Houghton caught 
behind were vigorous enough 
to earn him a referee’s repri- 
mand but it was die wicket of 
Campbell which gave him the 
most pleasure. "I just put it in 
the right place and it just 
swung away a bit,” he says of 
the ball that was edged into 
Richardson’s gloves. “I en- ; 
joyed it because it worked ex- 
actly as I wanted it to." 

That, says Schultz, is the 
real joy of bowling fast “I 
know bowlers aren’t sup- 
posed to be clever but, when 
you think someone out, that 
is the greatest." 

Overall he was not satisfied 
with his Harare return. “Ob- 
viously I was happy to get a 
couple of wickets but I don’t 
think I bowled that well over 
the match as a whole 
[24-7-72-1 in the second in- 
nings].” he says. “I had some 
problem with my footholds 
and I didn't feel like I had 
rhy thm. I think It was basi- 
cally die tension of being in a 
Test again because back in 
the nets afterwards tilings 
worked brilliantly. 

"It's good to get tiie first 
Test behind me. After two 
years of waiting it was always 
going to be difficult and Tm 
glad I came back against Zim- 
babwe not England.” 

But England are next. Bob 


Woolmer. South Africa's 
coach, says Schultz “in tan- 
dem with Donald could be- 
come one of the most fear- 
some attacks in world cricket, 
on a par with Lindwall and 
Miller. Larwood and Voce. 
Donald and Schultz: it has a 
nice ring to it, don’t you 
think?” 

Donald and Schultz cer- 
tainly rang bells round the 
Harare Sports Club as they 
took 16 wickets between 
them. Donald, moving in like 
a shark, was the dominant 
partner, taking eight for 71 in 
foe second innings and 11 
wickets in foe match. “Allan 
has a more aggressive atti- 
tude going: he looks danger- 
ous and he looks in rhythm," 
says Schultz, who adds that 
he did not ask Donald for 
help. 

“We don’t share tips. Basi- 
cally we compete. If he’s run- 
ning in from one end and 


‘He’s as quick if 
not quicker than 
Donald. He comes 
in at an awkward 
angle and hits the 
deck very hard’ 


bowls a good bouncer. I try 
and better that; and he does 
the same. We are very good 
mates off foe field but we're 
rivals on it although it’s an 
unspoken tiling.” 

The Rn glish batsmen know 
Donald well but Schultz is an 
unknown- quantity. “He is 
left-arm. which is an advan- 
tage because foe angle takes 
it across the batsman,” says 
Richardson, who sees it head- 
on. “Brett gets an abnormal 
amount of bounce. He's very 
strong and he digs the ball 
into the wicket.” 

“His strength is his 
strength,” says Woolmer. 
"He’s as quick if not quicker 
than Donald. -He comes in at 
an awkward angle and hits 
the deck very hard." Late 
swing? Yorkers? A crafty 
slow one? "Let them find 
out,” says Woolmer. 

Schultz is aware that he has 
foe advantage of surprise, for 
foe first couple of Tests at 
least "Being an unkn own 
quantity is always a good 
thing.” he says. “But over foe 
five Tests it's a question of 
getting on top mentally.” He 
talks a lot about foe mental 
battles. 

Success at cricket came as 
something of a surprise to 
Schultz. He was more inter- 


ested in rugby — at fly-half—, 
and keeping goal for nla pro 
vincial soccer team at first. 
‘•Then, when I was 14, one 
teacher said that, because I’m 
left-handed. I should try my 
hand at bowling.*' be says. T 
was a little bit quick but all 
over the place.” .... 

In 1589 he was picked for 
the SA Schools XI. despite 
doing little In the trial week, 
and justified foe selectors’ 
hunch by blasting through a 
strong Transvaal batting line- 
up that included Clive Rice. 

He made his Test debut in 
1992 against India but limped 
out of foe attack, returning 
inconspicuously later in the 
series. Even so he was picked 
to tour Sri Lanka the 
following year and in the 
second Test in Colombo he 
took five wickers in the first 
innings and four in the 
second. Four were bowled, 
fire were caught behind and 
in three Tests on featherbed 
pitches he took 20 wickets. 

Back in South Africa 
Schultz could hardly wait for 
the series against Australia. 
Asked at the time about his 
punishingly muscular action, 
he said: “People have said 1 
won’t last until 21: my back- 
will go and my knees will go." 
They did. Schultz limped off 
against Natal at Kingsmead 
and keyhole surgery on his 
right knee followed. 

He returned to action two 
months later, then a scan of 
his other knee revealed a 
stress fracture: another oper- 
ation and foe tour to England 
missed. But the United 
Cricket Board of South Africa 
put him on foe same contract 
as foe rest of the squad. 

Schultz blames his eager- 
ness to get back for his trou- 
ble with the referee in Har- 
are. “After such a long lay-off 
I was more excited to get a 
wicket than anything else and 
It was taken completely the 
wrong way." he says. "But I 
am an aggressive player." 

Some people point to two 
bar-room incidents — one 
earned him a fine from his 
province, foe other is in foe 
hands of the police — as evi- 
dence that Schultz is apt to 
lose control. But Wessels. 
who has coached and coaxed 
him along at Eastern Prov- 
ince and watched his exploits 
from first slip, says: "The 
only way Brett will be suc- 
cessful is if he’s got that ag- 
gression, though obviously 
he’s got to keep it in accept- 
able bounds.” 

And when old hands such 
as Stewart and Smith twig 
that he has a short flise? “Ota, 
he’ll get wound up.” Wessels 
says. “He’s a young guy and a 
typical aggressive fast 
bowler, but that’s part of his 
development When he gets 
wound up he doesn’t start to 
bowl badly. And he doesn’t 
care who he’s bowling 
against Be it Brian Lara or 
some unknown, he goes after 
them foe same way.” 
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1.55 WHBHMK CMUSU NOVICE numu&N If CMM 

1 3H544-1 JUBO STM (39) (CD) J Dixon 5*11-9 

a S52Z1- «JOID»MI {145) (D)QMo«**l *-11-5 DJIMMt 

J 0(4-0 AUBW(7) J QoukUDf) 7-11-0 Jfcwhfl! 

4 V3CFSD- DAU»KAN(ia5]jairtB07-11-a ttlbnnp) . 

■ 05P06-0 UMII (21) D McOtne 3-1 V MrUCotfwi 

• 2-32 CAD9 AU X V— lf1M)Dn>»SmM) 4-10-13 Ultafv 

T MMlWlUflOTUre A StelMl* 4-10-13 C1 W — %■ 

■ fi_NEHR3OIUKp89)PBr*fey4-10-13 ATtarata 

• PP NEW BOOTS ( 20 ) W Raw 4-10-13 PPfeMt(9| 

10 4 STAR KRRHBUH (17] Mn M Unity 4-10-1S -PNMo 

11 3- AMnHnCHAPnB<(a5a)JJahraaiS-10-5 JFTBta 

IS FPB^B0Ulimr(Wte*1)FMitXSflri5-1M UMim 

1> QHP0F4- SCHJ.Y CAY (ITS] G RMlMfli 5-10-9 ADdkhhi 

14 OQS-S CEAflUXnOMAfl 34} 4-K>-9 RCaM 

Mfcw T-i Gandww. 4-1 Cuban Premiere. 8-2 Another Chapter. 5-1 Antea Star, f-t $e«y C«r. 8-7 
Sar Perto nra. 1 IH Gharflrtwa. 1*n— . 

2.25 JKMKWIWaWOMAH MManun KUDU Sm « ne*ite Cl ,674 
1 4&-MJ0 baUMDOQ J21) T OoanaOy S-ll-O JkrRAmee • 

5 443292 EAUMO (121 NTlflUfif 6-TWI PKnatr 

3 O18-W5MOIW4I H PIM4WCTWY0WIBWI-0 FfeaBW* 

4 OOP- MMDS PWWT £200} C PmUbf J-11-0 OPufed) 

s 04-0 E U TCWT PH OMcCnm 6-11-0 -DM aCe le 

« 548 WCWO TWO Cfrl}H T U M I 0M494-I0-U CUmlp 

T p*jsaw> mSYI0U.a5DMI (14) P Boday tlknttp 

8 (BC SMHESAIADY (14) I FbtbbsXI WM ftOaMfe 

9 B055-H* CO P F M EIBSr t»l W KOTO 4-10-8 — » M« u > 8 

Mtap T-4 Farcing Two, 3-? Baaftn, 7-2 BUHndoc. 9-1 WerryMI Untam. 7-1 Sadmatedr. 10-1 
coppnnm.ao-i8MWM- »'* in 

2.55 iHiiniiiiinniiiiiiwrinimnr4~n imiiti'i — ir 

1 M 22 S 3 OOm«*»OH*ri<)<3P)-IB»wtej»-11-6 0U.0) 

3 QD0D5-F IP VOII 8BJEVE (14) Hury Smyth b-11-0 

3 MW- LHIAIB 1ST LIVE (074) lUnLRunall 11 - 11-0 PlOna 

« ea-omameoun (isaj ORkfnrdt 9-n-o «MbiO> 

3 (MW PATTRH— I cmwgll 14. OTTcmwon 9-11-0 LOW*. 

8 0514- 4PAI09M UMT 11 545 G RWWOS 6-H-fl ftlttbta 

T 2 J 2 S 22 W1IJJH SPAMLE (30) lire SBredtnme 9-11-0 — -9 ferny 

8 SH11V«U8TB4UII(iaO}OTo*m*r7-1VO _ HtaiBty 

8 445414- lOCK SCAVAH (10)0 MAO 0-104 DJIMMt 

10 POO-94 XARA PALACE (19) G Rtchairii 5-10-7 — UMoioM* 

nmt r iw Lodi Sorehj. 7«t gpnbB UflK. *-l Wits Taimar, 0-2 Cw wwrt a u r. m P mo*, o-i 
OM— . 9-1 WBfe ta»We. 184 M You Britere. lO i— re 

2L25 pcm mown* hook handicap mnau*. non* cs,ias 

1 MOP-4 MS WAV (IS] J jDlHaaa 8-12-0 JFIMw 

8 B20KJ- U044A0U f 1 B 8 HO>)Ufj U 9-11-8 aU.(3| 

3 SSW6-AI*mit194) Md SBfimOfl 7-10-8 JBWto* 

4 IP-4042 TBSHT (30) (D) N TWAon-Onlaa 6 -VMI CU f tm 

8«tMtf Uormm. B-4 Tgaim, n-« Ha Way, ifl-1 Aartan. < "■" 

3^5 whemshmf non BAcwooi.K«a«!wcaASE 5 ma.ca^ 

1 5461-11 PnELB0HBUSilS(14}aqWnl.Ris«4I9*l1-M Alkonta 

2 Fta2l4-MEnt(S10](CO|aiWBrdS 7-41-4 AMfah 

3 1FV639 Hunv BLABS (13)00(99) PM«uni 4-11-4 

4 S4LVB1 KBLO CZ3) ISh L 'Pnrzt 9-»-2 LCfHmt 

5 W*JD*IIOTrtRMB(1S)W1UwT-10-l BSMrav 

« VIPISff- CRBBSAt141 l J 8-IW) OU.(3) 

Hmhi 6-5 Ftategli BwU^ 3-1 SMr HBlo. 5-1 NMa. 7-1 Rnqr Btada. 6-1 AortMr R ad. 25-1 
Cfcofet*. ail>in,TT 

4>25ajUHllaCM1)IHlRM0ie«P HURDLE tell CS^IS 

1 irnaw PlA«OFItDU*C30)(0)(BP)PIUonWH-if-B 

2 A1B15-5 ABWmOMinaitfO)UnB Broad S-1I-8 

3 iSSll-OB S4JP®H00 (3IHD) RCMj04^-W-H O U«(3) 

4 a)Mf«-B«KKIWn , AMn»qmJOB*WM S 3 *"** 

a 484-ee STAB«maU.flS)<BJTCnOBBft1MD-0 Cwgl C Mfcfcw l 

■ OOSpOOM caummnnE (13) BWuBggm 7^041 , - F P .. .M <3) 

■yt-y 5-4 R* 9 )i « Bffllm. 7-4 Otrt Faman. S -1 AijB 7-1 8togc FsU, 25-1 St^Brtioo. 50-1 


4.55 BQHospmnmupiwcHALLnaesi.iiFMCiiSao 

1 8*1 BAQSlAD (33 J OWeril 5-11-11 AAbcMCT 

2 2 bukbw wmiti*)tHnJ*'»«« ,4 'ii*3 5E2E*S, 

3 2 JOCKS esnss (19) G Mctarda 4-11-8 

, POLLY cuau a fee J Qoadfekn 4-10-12 — MrBIM . 

BMM>&~4 Joofc*CW9i^-4 44gJ8l3ll.2«1 DlteOtPBrtLS-I PoB y Cbld9W. 4|MI1 1 

• Richard Hannon’s Assessor (Richard Hughes), foe winner 
in 1982. is the sole British rtmner in tomorrow s Group One 
SiRiSSk - the "French St Leger" - at Longchanw 
defection of last year’s winner Moonax. 


2.1 5 MMKBLCOISlfnOEALJOCtGETCSBiillQHSCPI 

1 S3Z23 90 WftB> ( 14) J W WW 1 V12-fl 

S moo* BOOQK80PPn(91)MPIp46-1V13 ___ 

3 394 MY K*Y SOCA (4*) C Nat& W-11-11 

4 yyrm OMDJOV (4) J Jnrtaa 5-10-3 

5 OCDPP-P LETS«)»OW(ie)Ur*lJfe®«5-1<M) 


B^ p 7-4 Oni^y. 9-4 >4y Kay Sid. 9-4 B ooflud. 5-1 BOQQla Bqopw. 66-1 LaB Be Haw. 

2.45 JAQUAANOVKXHAMnCAP CHASE 3M4(110|4.CLM1 

1 52704 8 BM WWKMa(S4WBJJwMn«M1-n O Bl Mg 

2 PC3PF-0 PMriom JUHO (1 4)0 OfllWJoaM 8-11-3 W SAM 

3 5-FSi3a WOJB4JWW* LAD (3) KBltWy 6-10-6 — — 

4 OWPPP-TKEWOBSn3l(997)fl C6antqloB6-T0-2 PSHSgin fe r 

9 fpttPSA- AHPAUICIA H 9131 PW) W HBWPgi07-10m JfeCfe u r(3) 

MWfep'lKWlSbWM Lad. 11-9 Sm—w Kwg, 9-1 AhSMMmi Sen. Pradoui J m o. 50-1 Hb MMMr. 

3.1 5 muuoriKrKMKUM>uE3Biiotd»ca*s3 

1 00^1 RUB PWBMUfTE (4)6 Kritard 5-11-5 KOMfeO) 

2 aOSH-a 0*3337 CHALLMHCKR (17) 4 JMdlW 5-10-12 OBrnfer* 

3 mpr-maoarmM pw) 8 fndr««i s-io-u bimm 

4 P-P4M ABBSDB«nai01l (IS) PIMlfCWBrn 4-0-11 IOmO) 

8 4-2 CWU.Y UB (SO) N *-10-11 B O i - g U r 

9 4HLAVHAM IOWM) OShciwOM 4-10-11 JOWn. 

7 TW8ICI«AA»UH»«»0i»»*-MW1 B9r M| .»«r 

B 09 KAJO*TAH(17)SCam(fen5-ttV7 PHWtMPO 

9 V-OOS BBKAL 1— LE (9)Wa^TOMB94404 HrH /.h o— Cal 

19941 JM • 10 1 2 S SMW EkSh 1 1-4 (J 1 1 nw 

iitihm 3-1 uytom Low. 7-2 Rub For Oarao. a-i CWy Ud. 5-1 Turn Cree*3. 6-1 Deaan Cta l anger. 

Royal TUrtfeB-l MM Pmwa«3C. 

3.45 WKMULTBiOXON AUroatOnVE KAJ4D4CAP CHAS3 3ta d^MO - 

1 1 I 12 Z 1 JAMSnoaci*)MP^aS-11-l1 JM H iwM u r 

2 ■OS- HIWIUR (*13J HasselM MI-4 JO Wbn— 

3 43)412 9PAIMM FAR (21)(CD)(HP)Mn 8 Brauall 7-10-3 JbKWfeM(S) 

iMMhfefellOl OIWMIMOlhaClNi 

Mbp 1-Q Jama Pigs. 3-1 Spvttn SMvsr. 4-1 Spur&i Fair. 

4.20 RMD >WP mWCEMUIBU a. 91 lioyfe CSJM8 

. 1 401 Fil 

2 P 

3 00P- 

4 0- 

B 339S-6 

B CD- 

9 rw uaarf 

9iin.il 4-0 SpniBO RJrfBxn. 4-1 Kabaedi. 9-1 OwrMl HUentay, 19-1 FmtBffl Canon, fee You 
Ah™y*.20-U4HwBey 

4w50 ROVER HJUOHCAP HURBU an llOfri. C2a*S 

1 POT-34 ROYAL PWT(S1)(CO)WUi4rMT-Ul — EHcAMfeth 

a 511 -Mi HO UCHr(1V)(Cia lira I UflOa 9-11-5 LHmy 

3 95S1C-3 BAHAMA COVE (17) UrlJCeOU-IW TIM 

4 2-33414 WAMDKA (28) (CO) KUorguS-l VI ASSMB 

■ UPS-14 BWUHAHC2»)JJ9e*Ws8-1M JOsboroi* 
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2.05 RU9MWICXJUVEREE NOVKSSBIMBHIIBDLEIYO XmCSOSS 
1 14 KM8BCVCAMVEVIS(19) JWlAa 1MI 

8 34 eSMTAUB RXPRRB ( 1 S) A StrooHr 10-13 

3 3 HAR080H(1S)B Uillaa 10-12 — 

4 BG2 DUE MR (9) J Fin 10-11 

9 S JEWEL TRADER (18) Wrs L J»WBl 10-12 — 

4 LAWBOSTCT M WBanen 10-12 

7 0 MAGICAL BB> (16) JSrKgay T0-I2 

5 6 PATBiAP9(16)DBtaEBeM 11H2 — 

9 6 RAVmntn) K WinipovB 10-12 - - 

10 SASTRUOI A canal 10-12 

11 M CLUB SUTE(S) U BanXkJo^ XF-7 

12 POAHURmCPOB(14)PHMaiO-7 

13 J0R88f3 FRNJLE D WWira RW . 

14 « MAYDAY KITTY (76) (97) W Tsmir 1W 

19 PHIU fORTUHE K Bncgmer Kh7 

15 9 SMAMB (14) Q Moor. 10-» 


Btftiogc 7-2 tree Moo. P-2 ttitiiai. r-J CMOur Erpres, 9-1 KngtCH Cenwy H. Lntak. 10-1 SbmL 

2-35 THWECO m iH S HAABCAP CHASE 2 m 43^68 

1 211119- WEE nvra (193) (WGMoore 9-0-0 

2 22S844 OR IU nc y .cn ten) KBtfiy 6-11-12 — n Pu.ni.Bdy 

3 SB-6121 PMUfeSWOODV(18)(D)HHBMeraon7-n-9 .f ♦ 

4 VffiHI HU OVRAW (43) (CO) PCahw 9-11-5 LWywr 

■ P997V0 C0HT1 WR9TIIIIVAL (14) (BF) 0 BtlOiig S-lO-6 APRtaC^ 

t » I 1XB3 RWPUS(8)(D)VOaosiaB 9-100 WfeWagMi 

1994< SocMy Oaai* 8 10 13 D FMt 1 V 2 (A TWtmR) 9 n 

r. vww ROnr. S -2 PtuLp-t Mhedr.7-2 FWB amain. 7-i Cant tfEnunl. s-t Dramtcfc. AnoM. 

3.05 FRED BWU HBRWUL aonCE CHASE O. 4f 110(4. CA^rre 

1 1VZ1F1 UMDWPS 10710(21) (D)JVmn VI V12 AKufa, 

2 2- CHEKRYHUT (141) P NiCtaTs 6-1V2 APhCnr 

3 MS335- CSOPICBSY LAD (173}P WMOiT Vtl-fi OAkCnt 

4 43233-F LOCXT DOLLAR ( 21 ) (9P) K Bwley 7-1 1 -C nni.mii.iTii 

8 W-P MAJOR MIBI (14) B Balding T-11-2 A Ton 

3 219436- SOLOCan-n03)AJoMV11-2 SIMMS 

. V 35 9035- 5PB3W. HAHATHOal (177) Un P DiifeM 6-11-0 p HrdHy 

199*»Bn I R B»AI>f 9 19 11 CLA w HM 041 (RTWI rta n D.4n)17m 

3-1 Lu#yr Dolor, 9-2 CtiartynuL 3-1 linden's Lena 6-1 Spring Mwhan 13-1 Sob Gen. 20-1 
Cnoren Lad. 25-1 UWrUn. 

3.40 HaaCMHWHAMlICAP Hunui.41 84,988 

1 3P41P-1 GO samsne (1*3 (CO) J (TSUoa 5-1 V 10 a A PttconU 

2 2OT10- KEBPMUBTOd SR) (D)N MIAMI 6-1 1-E JlSkjima 

3 raofi- OLD HOMY (437) C Breed V 10-6 J9AWHta(7] 

4 50 100-0 LEAD TOCAUST f14)(D) R Ftowe 6-11M BVMn 

BWMg: 4-7 oa SaflBDc. 7-2 ILBQI ue IB Mad. oe L 99 d VtaBstai 10-1 Dld Uunay. 


4.25 AEisRtaumicEiuiERCAP chase tan man 

1 494115- IDPTOH RUM (14S) UrtSMeB 10-13-6 

B 332-IF2 DOCS DBBOUammKBaney 6-1 V12 

2 MS-64 CBJDC ULOT (28) (BF) Ure J PiBnsn 7-10-9 

4 P444-4S COOL CHARACTER (16) nCisMer 7-10-6 

5 OCtS-flC JASOm BOY (9) J BradWT 5-XM 

• 0100-0 TAHWWKYODRPnw 10-10-4 

7 P5326-9 EHRALIHSSC1t)C rtptem 1-10-1 — 

8 OODOO-P ON APPOO(18) P Jomson VUMI 
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1994: Bnlom LM 7 10 3 S MH Recta 9-4 (J MMI raw 
BaOhig:2-l Banana Core, 64 No U 9 M. 3-1 VTan'tSa. W ftjjol Pilot 14-1 DwVm 

• Danoll, third in this year's Champion Hurdle, has 
recovered well from an operation to mend the off-fore fetlock 
he fractured when winning the Aintree MarteE Hurdle in 
April. But his trainer. Tom Foley, has decided the four-year- 
old. who was being quoted at 10-1 for the 1966 Champion 
Hurdle, will not run again this season. 

• Frankie Dettori rides Brave Indigo in the Premia Le 
Marmore in Rome tomorrow. The Gran Crlterium, Italy's 
premier juvenile race which was due to be run in Milan 
tomorrow, will not takB place owing to industrial action by 
stable lads. 


MH E*99| Decs Dilemma. 9-1 Celtic Lard. 5-1 Ryttn RM. 6-1 Coot detract*. TO-' jmm a Bay. 



5.00 CnYCOKDLJOCXZYSIPCAPHOUtaCa^SO 

1 QFSL- DOOR IRDQE (1M)(D) J 0 NMl 4-1 l-E R HeUfa (3) * 

2 M2SD6 ROYAL CBCU* [17) mPrtm5-11-l S Rurt— 

3 5*-2san«nifi(*l(BP)KB*MYi-*1-4 UtafAV 

4 0410-ffi CHMVSOtBimmJBndley MH — UrU** 

^ 5 45DHH WWBD7WSO«r(8nA W P PU)t i6-«L3 PI Man pA fa 

1994i TtaCnmaS H 8 JAM +4 (00*6^9)11 tm 
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OLD ROUVEL, a bargain buy 
at last year’s December Sales, 
will be back next year to for- 
age for an elusive Group race 
victory after finally breaking 
his duck on turf for foe sea- 
son at Doncaster yesterday. 

David Murray Smith’s colt 
had been taking on some of 
the most talented s t ay ers to 
training, but be faced a con- 
siderably easier task against 
two rivals to the RJB Mining 
Conditions Stakes. 

Old Rouvel, formerly 
trained by Andrd Fabre, was 
snapped up for just 6,500 guin- 
eas at foe Ascot December 
Sales last year yet has earned 
almost £30.000 this season. 

“He's done great for os and 
Tm sure he will be able to win 
a Group Three next year.” 
said Murray Smith. 'There’s 
plenty of options for him, we 
can go to places like France 
and Italy if necessary.” 
DONCASTER 

3M (TfX 1 , GERMAN O, M Hnb (4-1); S, 
T*fem (7-2 lav): 3. P wnb, (7-1). 21 
1. ill (G Wr«n> Tote: C5.1D: £290. 
n SO, £4.30. Dual F- £900. Trio: CS1S0.CSF: 
£21.74. NFt VlllOBB Kino. 
UO(1»9M33ydi)i1,SlrQARiaU,K 
Darloy (7-1); 2. (tea Vtaw (33-1j: 3, 
Ctamgo (7-1). 7-2 tiv Express GUL 13 ran. 
NK. 4. (Mrs M Havaiey) Tote: m TTK E27a 
EB-3Q. £240. Dual F: £219.30. Trio: 

CSF; £18278. Tricost £1,541.70. 

»4» (1m) 1, OVRRHULCO, R Hjgries 
P-1); 2, tan n Al wtar (1 y-Zs\ 3, Aa- 
~my(7-4 lavj. 11 ran. 1*. 3. (O Lofer) Tom: 
p». C1J0. £240. £1.70. Dual F- Cl 2 40. 
Trio- nOAO. CSF: £21 A2 

(*m 1 1 0ytfa* 1 , OLD Mum, M 
Rabem (4-0 lav): 2, Harbov htam (2-1); 
ApTamfe Moeali (30-11 3 ran. Ml dial (D 

Murray Smith) Tote: 0.40. Dual F: O.ia 
CSF: £1.59. 

(lull 1 , CRYSTAL FALLS, K Fallon 
g-’l. *• (9-2 lav): 3, EaM 15-1). 

10 ran. Mr. Z O'Nbiw Tola: K.T0: CT^O. 
*2.10. £1.70. Dual F. £14.90 Trio: E1B« 
C8F: £2747. Tricost £1 10.71. 

M^I.BUPHVUJA.FNoTttipj.li: 

■ “upr irlii io1 (11 g);a liiRiRamMlluni 
(5-1). 9-2 Tav Rossini Bhte. 19 ran X.7 (Bob 
Jonaa) Tote Ws*J: £ 11 ^ 0 . £ 1 . 80 , tzan 
Dual F-cmsO. Trio £99050. CSF. C190S7. 

S^X) (7T):'l 1 MASTER CHARTER, 5 Ssod- 
? s 15 -1 tevr. a, Mhw 184a. po-t); a, 

•Me DoH (10-1 1 : 4, Evantelp It. (7-1). 
SJ 5 < Mf » J «4iwaan) Ttm- 

Gfsq £2.00. ES.20. £2.80. tl.50. Dual F: 
£178 60. Trio" Cl .498 AX CSF: CIQBaa Tri- 

cast Egos oa Wt hnanflanU 

JAOCFOTS Not won. C4C.30s.04 carried 
over In Newbury today. 

P*-ACePOTiEB2.3Q. QUUffCTl 1010 

NEWBURY 

ISS&V IpfdmBta ): 1 ^ .OREAT KAR- 
Uims, C Lleweflyn (100-30); a, JaiUb 
*• Cfiftaw Sat (4-1). 6 ran. i.a. (N 
Twbtoo-Oavwo) Tow. CJjW; Cl. 00. £j 10 
(XiaiF.S3.ia CSF: C&0B. 

MO(tai11 Ovih H«a.)M. KXBCunvs 

(100-30); 3, ABtaa rteiuu [o-u 14 ran. 
?$£*-&*** M R««l9y) Tote: £3.40; Cl 7ft 
£1.80, CISC. Dual F: £4.90. CSF: £10 » 

JW 44 Q)g 1 BOCKBOARD 
P Carberry (4-1). a, HuBmh 

(5-^! 3, Vaiiu of HmbBi iu fwi b 
r ®l 5. 7. (G Richanbil Trvio- m m 


£2.ia Dual F: £12.70. CSF: £13.59. 

3M C3tm IlOyria Hdfe> 1, CUPTOM 
BEAT, <3 McCoun (9-4 tew): 2, WfeM b B 
1100-30); a, Ewwpfe (5-1). 8 ran. U, 12 (P 
Hobbs) Tote EZ80: £1.50, Cl.ia Cl .6a Dual 
F:£3.7a CSF: £6.47. 

4.10 (2m If Ch)i 1, O gW EBAL COM- 
■AHD, P Carberry (9-4 K 2. Staplf 
Omw (5-4 UW. 3, and Intent 

(10-1). 5 ran. 2. 20. (Q Wchards) Tote £2.10; 
Eim.C1.HX Dual F: £1 AO. CSF: 0.05. 

4^0 (2m 110 m Hdte£ 1, SQUIRE 
SHJt, P Carberry (11-Z)i 2, teifcet.t 
( 0 - 0:3 tent Mg wfe t ft * (8-11 lav). 5 
ran. 2X, 7. (Andrew TumeH) Tote: C4J0: 
Cl.Oa C1JQ Dual RE11J0. CSF: £25.63. 

8.10 {2m iioydaji 1, ammikto, Ur P 
PritebartLGordon ( 10 - 1 ): 2 . fifegfe tan 
tag (B-lU », TooU ( 11 - 2 ). 3-1 lav Tha 
Bounder. 24 ran. lO, 2 X. (Lady Hontea) Tote: 
£10.30: £4.10. £550. £2.11 Dual F: £34Aa 
Trio: £5520. CSF: £9788 NR: Nfcky Wilde. 

pijusEPomcsaDo auupDTkoaoo 

FAKENHAU 

«o C2m Hdfe> 1, WOROtBITH, P 

McLoogWin (8-1): 2, Lucy Tuny (4-1 X 3, 
Wordiw War (33-1). 5-2 lav Organ's 
Seego. tO ran. 2, 3K. (J V. Hamsi Tote: CB.30: 
£zea n.eo. co.4a ouai p naia Tria 

£176.00CSF.C2fl 31. TrlE49f £85428. 

M0(talio»99Mi)i1.P1liH R Br B R, 
K Game (3-1); 2 , Fata Hu Hhre (33-1): S, 
Rtageeud (8-1X 8-13 lav The Bud Club. 9 
ran. X X (G Hubbard) Tote C4.W: £1.80 
cam DualF: C40.10. CSF: £51.02. 
UOCta HOydaCtOc 1.SSOO MOOA, 
Chrte Webb (B— 1 ): a, WoMta y (4-1).*. Ltaa 
ef Lc ug ta— n 00-30). 8-4 lav PHdimff. 7 
ran. A X (S Uelior) Tote E 13.0ft eiflft 
ca.ia Dual F: £2050. CSF: £38.32. NR: Sula 

long. 

MO (tan Hdfe> i, Blint, D Gftlteoher 
(4-1X 2, Fav nW tao (11-8 lav); 2, tteva A 
MsMeep (9-2) 4 ran. 1 , dtet. (M Tompkins) 
Tote £3.40. Dual F: £4 50. CSF: S3 26. 

4120 (2m M iioyda Chh 1. LODE- 

STOWE LAD. □ Meredith (7-2); 2. PoptMW 

Pat (13-2): 3 , tab (5-1). 11-10 lav Can- 
terie F rater. B ran. A 12. in Dickln) Tola. 
re.Oft Cl.M. £1.10. £1Jft Dual F; £u^ft 
Trio: £1630. CSF. £24.99. Trleaac £104.02. 
NR: CraHy Chaplain. 

4-BO ( 2 m Hrtah 1 , PEN T9HHI2H, T 
Janta W-4): a. BaaB Straot (ll-IX 3 , Do- 
■nWctfa nniwii (5-4 tavy 9 ran. H. 10. rw 
J^WJ^Tote £4. OCX Cl JO. £120. Ci.ia 
Dual F. £23.00. Trte. £63Q CSF: C20J2. 

““ Ndta> 1 . WATCH Ml r UPS. D 
Gaflagher (9-2). 2, Ooktayw (KM); S, A1 
^"S*9»'l).11-BravAcqtHiai Bran. IK. 

Tompidnai Tote £5.10. El SO, E2.1Q, 
£2.0a Dual F£D 1.40. CSF; E4S.9e. 
pu ®*Wht63TJ0 1 (MIMMDCtlia 


FULL RESULTS SERVICE 

089 1-1 68 - 168 
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Soccer 


Saints step in as Venison quits Turks 


SPORTS NEWS 1 1 

An offer 
Juninho 
is sure 
to refuse 


Ian Ross 


T HE footballing empire 
that Graeme Souness 
had ambitiously tried 
to build in Istanbul 

crumbled a little more yester- 
day when Barry Venison 
packed his bags in readiness 
for a quiet return home. 

Less than four months after 
joining Galatasaxy from New- 
castle United, the former Eng; 
land utility player was saying 
his goodbyes, the victim of an 
ali e n culture and impatient, 
disenchanted Turkish 
supporters. 

Last month Venison’s team- 


mate Mike Marsh lowered foe 
curtain on an even briefer 
sojourn on foe banks of foe 
Bosphorus, exchanging foe 
intense atmosphere of a 
predominantly Muslim envi- 
ronment for foe more sedate 
surroundings of Southend 
United. 

Venison was locked yester- 

said Lawrie McMenemy. 
Southampton's director of 
football 

However, a move to The 
Dell is by no means certain, 

for Venison’s sudden and un- 
expected availability will in- 
terest several other Premier- 
ship clubs, notably 
Middlesbrough, who made a 

immediately,’’ said a 
spokesman. 

The timing of his departure 
is rather curious, coming 
only six days after he felt 

moved to declare publicly his 

intention of remaining in 
Turkey to honour a two-year 
contract he signed in June. 
Venison’s imuemUne dpmr. 

some £2 million to re-sign 
Hakan Sukur, a Turkish in- 
ternational and Galatasary’s 
favourite son. 

Although Saunders has 
adapted better than did Veni- 
son and Marsh to foe special 
demands of life in Istanbul, he 
too could be lured back to foe 

Pmnlprchin if fha ufiao jvnj 

Ray Halford’s desire to sign a 
wide player who would im- 
prove the supply to Alan 
Shearer and Chris Sutton, are 
understood to have made a £1 
million offer for foe former 
Arsenal player, but it was 
swiftly rejected by 

Southampton. 

day in talks with representa- 
tives of Southampton, who 
are confident of pushing 
through a £850,000 deal early 
next week, 

“He would represent a 
very useful acquisition 
and we hope to have 
something tied up within 
foe next two or three days,” 

move to sign him only eight 
days ago. 

The end of a highly lucra- 
tive, if brief, spell with Gala- 
tasary came early yesterday 
morning with a typically 
terse statement from a dab air 
few words. 

"He is leaving and he will, 
we believe, be going home 

v VIA Miw** a* pi ijlui Hlllltt UCIMU. 

tore will leave Souness with 
only one expatriate on his 
books, Dean Saunders, foe 
Wales striker who moved to 
Turkey from Aston Villa dur- 
ing the summer. 

Even Saunders's future 
could hardly be said to be se- 
cure, for only last week Sou- 
ness's. employers paid Torino 

n ciiuci aiiijj ii me pnCc SlQu 

terms were right. 

Venison's arrival at South- 
ampton would not ensure foe 
departure of their England 
Under-21 winger Neil Heaney 
to Blackburn Rovers, accord- 
ing to McMenemy. 

The Haltering champions, 
whose European setback in 
Poland this week Intensified 

McMenemy confirmed Har- 
ford's interest but insisted: 
“Just because we are signing 
Venison it does not mean we 
are selling Heaney. We have 
received a recent inquiry 
from Blackburn but nothing 
since then. 

“We are under no pressure 
to sell. While everyone knows 
we are not rolling in money. 


there is no pressure to sell 
one player to buy another.” 

A major sales problem for 
Southampton is that a third of 
any profit will go to Arsenal, 
who sold the 23-year-old to 
them for £300.000. So an ex- 
pected, improved £1.3 million 
offer from Blackburn may 
still not be enough. 

Sunderland are also moni- 
toring the situation over Ven- 
ison, who is one of their for- 
mer players. With the 
projected move to Southamp- 
ton by no means decided, 
Peter Reid could move in if 
the deal breaks down and 
offer Venison a return to the 
North-east. 


United mindful of 
Hughes the true blue 


Paul Weaver on the former Old T rafford 
^favourite who lines up against 
Cantona et aJ at Stamford Bridge today 


E ric Cantona’s 

return to London for 
Ms first away appear- 
ance since that infa- 
mous evening at Selhurst 
Park may have persuaded 
some to approach S tamf ord 
Bridge this afternoon with tin 
helmets and abdominal 
protectors. * 

It has certainly over- 
shadowed what for Mark 
Hughes, the Chelsea centre- 
forward, will be a poignant 
reunion with his former Man- 
chester United colleagues. 
This week Hughes neatly 
sidestepped reporters, hud- 
dled together like mourners, 
at Chelsea’s training ground 
near Heathrow. The player 
with the pronounced ability 
to shield the ball and hold up 
play with his back to goal is 
also rather adroit when it 
comes to protecting Ms pri- 
vate thoughts from public 
gaze. This week there have 
been plenty of private 
thoughts. ' 

There is hardly anything 
new about a footballer facing 
Ms old dub, but for Hughes, 
who left Old Trafford with 
much sadness in the summer, 
joining Chelsea for £1.5 mil- 
lion, deep feelings have been 
stirred. He was part of the 
Manchester furniture, even if 
those scuffed legs were in 
need of a rub of Pledge. 

Rather surprisingly for the 
dub of Best. Law and Charl- 
ton, Hughes has won more 
medals than any other United 
player: seven (two Champion- 
ships, three FA Cups, one 
League Cup and one Euro- 
pean Cup Winners’ Cup. He 
was also a United player 
when he was voted the PFA 
Player of the Year in 1989 and 
1991 and last year he was the 
player chosen by the dub to 
pay tribute to Sir Matt Busby. 

His friend Paul Ince nick- 
named him ‘The Ledge", for 
Legend, as his goals — even if 
there were not enough for 


some critics — were often 
blazing volleys with a touch 
of the heroic about them. 
Remember that strike when 
United were trailing 40 
seconds from time in the 1994 
FA Cup semi-final against 
Oldham: “One of the best of 
my life — X volley iflm that 
because I'm lousy on 
headers”. 

This is also a footballer 
with intense feelings of loy- 
alty, who frequently returned 
to the small Welsh commu- 
nity of Ruabon when Ms old 
headmaster. Harold Potter, 
foil ilL When Potter died 
many were touched by the 
depth of the player's grief 

He did not want to leave 
United. “I am looking forward 
to a few more seasons at Old 
Trafford," he said only last 
year. ‘T want to finish my 
playing career with the dub. 
You don’t want to leave some- 
where like United because 
there Is only one place to go 
and that’s down." 

Perhaps that is why Hughes 
has been a little reticent this 
week, apart from his natural 
shyness — - and. of course, the 
even more natural exclusive 
buy-up by a tabloid 
newspaper. 

“Mark is looking forward to 
the game but it will be a 
strange feeling for him." said 
Ms manager Glenn Hoddle. 
“Some players try too hard 
against their old sides and 
sometimes they can get in- 
volved in skirmishes. But 
when it comes to tempera- 
ment and experience no one 
is better equipped to cope 
than Mark.” 

Hoddle is only .half-right 
here. With six sendings-off 
Hughes has shown himself 
capable of reacting to the pun- 
ishment his physical game de- 
mands, although with his 
hair turning grey and Ms 
32nd birthday only a few days 
away some maturity has now 
arrived. 


There are many who feel 
that Alex Ferguson, who 
wanted to cut down on his for- 
eign legion, did well to get 
such a fee for an ageing for- 
ward who was for from a nat- 
ural goalscorer at his peak. 
He is now at an age when 
many strikers lose their cut- 
ting edge, although it is the 
player's power and muscular 
ankles and thighs which are 
his principal virtues and, as 
many a Jurassic heavyweight 
and his bank manager would 
confirm, physical strength is 
the last thing to go. 

“At the end of the day, 
said Hoddle, “United had Can- 
tona and Cole and Mark 
wanted first-team football. I 
think he also needed a fresh 
challenge.” 

John Spencer, who may 
partner Hughes today if he 
passes a late test on Ms in- 
jured hamstring, said: “I 
wouldn’t like to play against 
him- He is so strong and he 
holds the ball up so well that 
be has added an extra dimen- 
sion to our game. This match 
will mean a lot to him, though 
having played for Barcelona 
against Reel Madrid 1 think 
he's capable of handling the 
situation." 

Hughes, who had first 
joined United at the age of 14* 
spent an unhappy time in 
Spain where Ms good touch 
arid control seemed less ex- 
ceptional- His introverted na- 
ture also made it difficult for 
Mm to settle and it was no 
surprise when he came home. 

"I should have made more 
of it in Barcelona.” he says. "I 
started out thinking I would 
be there for two years instead 
of telling myself that 1 was 
there for good." Terry Vena- 
bles, his manager there, 
blamed "personality” and 
“immaturity" and HugheB 
does admit: "When I get on to 
the field I’ve always found 
that I can express myself bet- 
ter than I can off it I am very 
combative on the pitch — but 
X will say one thing: no one 
ever gets seriously hurt play- 
ing against me. I just need to 
be very physically involved in 
a game.” As United will find 
out today. 



Off and running . . . Hughes will be aiming for a typically spectacular strike against his old team-mates 


FRANK BARON 



Performance of the week: 
David James (Liverpool) 
whose saves kept his team 
on an even keel against 
Brand by in the Uefa Cup on 
Tuesday. 


AN Other 


Described, unkindly, by the 
most distinguished of bis nu- 
merous managers as “foot- 
ball's Douglas Bader”, this 
Derby-bom striker used his 
head prolificaliy in meadow 
and town house, scoring al- 
most 150 goals in just oyer 
250 league games. He then 
became an itinerant as each 
more — a bridge here, a pool 
there, a blue sky and a golf- 
ing sound-alike — foiled to 
bring the old rate of return. 
When he did return to his 
original pasture the goals 
flowed again and in a way be 
is still making his mark. 

Lost week: Brian Kidd (Man- 
chester United, Arsenal, Man- 
chester City, Eaerton, Bolton). 


Celtic weary 
but willing 

T HE Celtic manager 
Tommy Bums has told Ms 
exhausted players to “grin 
and bear it” today as they 
take on their second match in 
less than 48 hours. 

Burns and his men 
returned to Glasgow at 5am 
yesterday after a delayed 
retreat from France following 
their 1-0 defeat by Paris St 
Germain in the first leg of the 
European Cup Winners’ Cup 
second round. 

Today they play the manag- 
er’s old club Kilmarnock 
knowing they have jettisoned 
five points out of a possible 
six after European fixtures 
this season. 

Jackie McNamara, who was 
ineligible for the Parc des 
Princes match, Brian 
McLaughlin, Simon Donnelly 
and Jamie McQuilken are all 
ready to return to the aide at 
Rugby Park today. 

The Aberdeen striker Scott 
Booth — top scorer in the Pre- 
mier Division — is out of 
today’s Pittodrie meeting 
with Partick because of a 
groin injury and could be 
doubtful for Tuesday’s Coca- 
Cola Cup semi-final at 
Rangers. 

The Scotland striker Dun- 
can Shearer steps in for Ms 
first start of foe season, with 
Stephen Glass a candidate to 
switch to left-back for the in- 
jured Colin Woodfoorpe. 

Paul Gascoigne win be back 
for Rangers against Hearts at 
Ibrox after missing three 
games with a thigh injury. 


PREMIER LEAGUE FOOTBALL 

TICKETS FOR ALL HOME GAMES: 

ARSENAL, WEST HAM, QPR, LEEDS, EVERTON. 
SHEFFIELD WEDNESDAY 

- • ) .'jj HOUr CREDIT CARD ECCKiNG, 

| i 0 64 5 2 0 20 2 0 : i 

- — *■““ * : L^J CAL CALL n A I t I 




England left to sweat over 
fourth Uefa Cup berth 


RusseBThMun 


E NGLAND’S hopes of enjoy- 
ing four Uefa Cup berths 
again next season are being 
threatened by the European 
game’s governing body. 

The Premier League says 
England will be given four 
places next season, the fourth 
as a reward for again being a 
winner of foe Fair Play Tro- 
phy. But Uefa insists this 
“extra" place for England has 
not been confirmed. 

A Uefa spokesman said: “It 
has to be confirmed by foe 
Fair Play committee, who in 
turn receive input from other 
committees. And it cannot be 
confirmed before the next 
meeting of Uefa's control and 
disciplinary committee, 
which is scheduled for No- 
vembers.” 

It was an announcement by 


Tennis 


Uefa a month ago. that its dis- 
ciplinary committee was to 
examine "the conduct of 
English clubs” in last 
summer’s InterToto Cup. 
which fuelled fears that Eng- 
land would lose foe fourth 
place as a retaliatory measure. 

England's lukewarm .atti- 
tude to the InterToto, and the 
undignified late scramble to 
get three teams into the com - 
petition. annoyed Uefa. 

Paul Wilkinson. 30 and sur- 
plus to needs at Middles- 
brough, is Joining Oldham on 
loan with a view to a £600,000 
deal The strikes: links up 
with his former Everton 
t eam- mate Graeme Sharp, the 
La tics manager, next week. 

Portsmouth's manager 
Terry Fenwick, 36 next 
month, may make Ms come- 
back at West Bromwich Al- 
bion today in an attempt to 
check his side’s slump. 


TEAM SHEET 


Arsanal v Aston VNa 

With thn England captain David Plan still 
no! lit enougn to mum attar hfs knea op- 
oration, the in-bum Outran are expected 
lo retain the side that boat Leeds 3-0 et 
Bland Road last week. Villa's Republic of 
Ireland MsmattonaJs Sieve Staunton and 
Andy Townsend are available, so the left- 
beck Alan Wrfgltt may be led* out 

Ctnlm v Manchester United 

The slrUcar Mart Hughes faces his old dub 
tor lha Ural time tar Injury-till Chelsea. 
Steve Parka and John Snancor face lata 
teats but the defenders Frank Sinclair, 
Scott kUnto and Jacob KJuJdbn-g are attll 
Injured. On Hod's Injury problems seen) to 
have subsided with Eric Cantona and Dan- 
nie Irwin Included In iheir squad after 
shrugging off knee injuries. 

Coventry C v Sheffield W 

Coventry ere giving a Isle fttnass last to 
lha striker Dion Dublin, who has been out 
lor iota wee k s with a knee injury. The left- 
back Marcus Hail Is due » return after 
miming Ota draw at Liverpool, allowing 
Brian Borrows to revert to right-bock. With 
David Hirst suspended and John Sheridan 
missing through ID ness. Wednesday will 
be hoping the Belgian Ware Degryse 
recovers from his heel Injury. 

Manchester City v Leeds ■ 

The winger Pater Baagrie has bean ruled 
out with a recurrence of his stdn Injury, so 


Nicky Bummerbeo may be restored at the 
side. Mail Quinn Is expected to retain hb 
place in the attack. Leeds have injury wor- 
ries attar their 5-3 Uefa Cup home defeat 
by PSV Eindhoven. Gary Speed (ankle) 
and Noel Whelan (knee) are doubtful start- 
ers along with Tony Dari go. But the cap- 
tain Gary McAllister Is aaahi expected to 
defy the pain from an ankle Injury to play. 

MlddlasJbroiigh v OPR 

Bryan Robson, before finalising his aide, 
is waiting to see If hk Norwegian striker 
Jan FJortmt can shrug off a knee Injury. 
John Hendrie stands by to deputise in a 
skis which has won Ita last six matches. 
OPR welcome back the England fun-back 
David Bsrdsley alter a ftmuneteh absence. 

HeweasHe U v Wimb le don 

Kaldi Gilieeple has rec o v e red from the 
bout cl flu which laid him low alter nte two- 
goal display In ttw 3-2 win at QPR. and the 
Frenchman David Qlnob has shrugged off 
a celt Injury. The M million summer sign- 
ing Warren Barton faces hb old dub. Gary 
Elkina b IH b ream tor Wimbledon, wno 
still have 11 players unavaltaUe. The 
youth town striker Jason EiteU b Included 
In a IB-man squad. 

Nottingham Forest v Bolton 

The Dutch Striker Bryan Roy to set to 
return in place at 'AH Inge Has land alter 
being relegated to subetltule lor die W> 
midweek Ueia Cup win in Auxerre. Forest 
■re striving to beat Manchester United'S 


SB-game unbeaten Premiership record. 
Fabian De Freitas has recovered rrojti In- 
jury and returns to the Bolion squad. 

West Ham v Blackburn R 

The Dutchman Marco Boogers « included 
In Die Hammore 1 aquad as they attempt to 
extend their recant revival. The mfcfflelder 
Ftabbia Sinter b expected a lace hb old 
dub. Blackburn have their new signings 
Lars Bohloen and BUI ttcKtatsy bach after 
balng unavailable tor the European Cham- 
pions' League defeat In Warsaw. Mike 
Newell retains hb place In tna squad. 

TOMORROW 

Evorton v Tottenham 

Andrei Kanchebkte returns oner missing 
lha European Cup Winners' Cup drew with 
Feyenoard but Daniel Amokachl to away 
on International duty with Nigeria. Andy 
HmcMDfe b available alter suspension. 
Tottenham are waiting to see If their 
striker Chris Armstrong wiu be declared 
fiL Darren Andenon b still ruled out 

Southampton v Liverpool 

The Saints defender Ken Moo ton and Die 
midfielders Jim Magtitori, NeM MaddBon 
and Tommy Wlddrtngton are all battling to 
shake off Injuries. Liverpool's full-back 
Rob Jones starts a threevmstch suspen- 
sion so Noil Ruddock a likely u return 
after being banned for the Uefa Cup draw 
with Brondby Ian Rush b expected m be 
diosen ahead of Eton CoHymora 


Maleeva aims to head sibling rivalry 


David bvlne fci Brighton 


F OR 10 of the last 12 years 
there has been a Ma- 
leeva in foe world's Top 
10 — not one Maleeva, in feet, 
bat at different times three. 

Manuela, now retired, was 
first rising to third place in 
1985, to be followed by Kater- 
ina, who was sixth in 1990, 
and now Magdalena, whose 
quarter-final victory over 
Helena Sokova here at foe 
ton International yes- 
. lifted her to seventh in 
the world pecking order. 

Since find; emerging as a 15- 
year -eld at the French Open 


in 1990 it has been said 
repeatedly that of foe three, 
foe 5ft 6 in Maggie has the 
most potential. This year, 
with five final appearances to 
her credit (she won in Chi- 
cago and Moscow), may well 
have figgn foe most persua- 
sive confirmation of that 

Yesterday, as in her open- 
tog match, she lost foe first 
set badly before taking con- 
trol to win 1-6, 6-1, 6-3. It 
might have been even more 
emphatic had Snkova not 
taken a break to change her 
shirt after losing nine succes- 
sive games. 

“I don't agree with her 


doing that It bothered me a 
little. I have to admit,” said 
Maleeva, who was within a 
point of losing three games in 
a row after her opponent 
returned. 

Her earlier problems she 
put down to poor serving; Be- 
cause of a back injury which 
forced her to default foe Leip- 
zig final and her quarter-final 
in Zurich, she had not been 
able to work on her serve as 
she would have wished. “And 
you need to practise,” she 
said. ‘Tm not Pete Sampras.” 

The youngest of foe Ma- 
leeva sisters is well aware, 
though, that to break through 
to the next level she must 


start to win more Grand Slam 
matches. As yet her best fin- 
ish remains a last-eight place 
at foe United States Open in 
1993. 

For foe moment, though, 
her sights are set on tomor- 
row’s final here. She would 
dearly love to out-do her sis- 
ter Man u ela, who was the 
runner-up here to Chris Evert 
in 1985 and to Steffi. Graf in 
1988. 

In another see-saw encoun- 
ter Kristie Boogert, who sur- 
vived two match points in foe 
first round, returned serve 
too well for Grafs conqueror, 
foe South African Marlaa n de 
Sward t, and won 6-1, 1-6, 6-4 




for her first semi-final place 
for almost two years. Incon- 
sistency cost de Swardt 
dearly. Her failure to take ad- 
vantage of three double faults 
by her Dutch opponent at 4-4 
In the third proved crucial. 

• Graf, whose tether is in 
prison, the subject of an in- 
vestigation into foe alleged 
non-payment of £4 million of 
tax on her earnings, has en- 
gaged Price Waterhouse, Ber- 
lin, to look after her tax af- 
fairs. A spokesman said; 
“This includes assisting her 
in all tax matters relating to 
the current investigation and 
representing her Interests 
with the tax authorities.” 


Soccer Diary 


Martin Thorpe 


1DDLESBROUGH 
Council’s key- 
worker policy in- 
cludes making temporary 
council houses available to 
people new to the town 
whose jobs are important 
to the local economy. And. 
yes, they have extended 
this offer to Juninho. 

“We would fully under- 
stand if, via the club, ar- 
rangements have already 
been made for bis accom- 
modation,” said the Chair 
of Housing Michael J Carr 
of Boro's £13.000-a-week 
star, “bnt it would be 
less than hospitable if we 
didn’t make the offer to 
help him find Ms feet in 
Middlesbrough . 

“Given the positive pub- 
licity he has generated, I 
t hink he definitely quali- 
fies.” The council has yet to 
receive a reply. 

T HE race among top 
clubs to sign the best 
schoolboys did not extend 
to the phone call Arsenal's 
youth-development officer 
Terry Murphy received 
recently. It was from a 
parent extolling the virtues 
of his son's ball control and 
passing, and urging 
Arsenal not to miss out on 
him. Further Investigation 
revealed that the boy was 
two years old. 


A READER, Phil Gowan 
of Stockport, wonders 
If the habit of managers 
adding a Y to players’ 
names, as in Giggsy and 
Hughesy, ever extended to 
the former Scottish inter- 
nationals Bett and Jess. 

D EAR, oh dear. A week 
after featuring the Let’s 
Kick Racism Out of Foot- 
ball campaign. West Ham’s 
next match programme in- 
cluded a letter from a sup- 
porter explaining how his 
nephew was a Hammers ten 
but the boy's father sup- 
ported Spurs, and appeal- 
ing to the father; “Don’t be 
a Yiddo all your life. Be 
sensible ‘like your son — 
support the Hammers.” 
The dub has apologised. 

I F Manchester City are 
looking to buy new play- 
ers, Brian Slough of Ketter- 
ing has a few suggestions in 
light of what has gone on 
there this season: Duffy 
(Dundee), Tosh and Twad- 
dle (St Johnstone) and 
Blackburn’s Batty. He also 
wonders if, when Peter 
Shilton managed Plym- 
outh, he ever contacted 
Coventry about Borrows. 


S hrewsbury Town 
fans looking for an ex- 
planation of their side's un- 
convincing start to the sea- 
son thought they had found 
one when they tuned in to 
Teletext recently and read 
on their Clubcall headline: 
“Three players on the 
moon.” They soon came 
down to earth. It should 
have read: “Three players 
on the move.” 


W ELCOME, said the 
banner, “to Fett Bot- 
tom twinned with Sten- 
housemuir”. That is the 
Duck Inn, Pett Bottom, 
Canterbury, the latest ob- 
sessive and obtuse people 
to tell In love with this 
totally nnsexy Scottish 
dob. 

The pub’s landlord Ron 
Brown and a Scottish cus- 
tomer one day saw a televi- 
sion item about the Norwe- 
gian branch of the 
Stenhousemuir supporters' 
club and they decided to 
form one of their own. 

Membership now extends 
to about 20 pub regulars 
and anyone who does not 
know the most recent 
Stenny score has to pay 5 Op 
into the tend to sponsor a 
Stenhousemuir match balL 
Recently they all went to 
the big game against Queen 
of the South, following in 
the anorak steps of Stenny 
supporters' clubs in Scandi- 
navia. Europe, New York 
and Hong Kong. "We try 
and make them all wel- 
come,” says the club’s com- 
mercial director John 
Sharp, “though we can 
never guarantee the result 
One German fan spent 18 
hours travelling by bus to 
see us lose 2-0." 

^^HELSEA insist that 
\#today’s game with Man- 
chester United Is definitely 
sold out. Michael Caine 
rang up last week and they 
could not find even Mm a 
ticket Not a lot of people 
know that 


A pparently, Manches- 
ter City nffiHals will 
announce the name of the 
rock star who has agreed to 
invest in the (dub when 
they return from a trip to 
Gracelands. 
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Hall threatens to sue RFU 


Ro bert Arm s trong 


S IR JOHN HALL yes- 
terday threatened 
the Rugby Football 
Union with legal 
action over the 120- 
day registration rule which 
prevents Rob Andrew from 
playing for Newcastle until 
mid-January. 

If the RFU commission on 
professionalism fails to 
recommend the abolition of 
the regulation, Twickenham 
could be served with a writ by 
Sir John's lawyers early next 
month. 

Andrew moved quickly to 
sign a third international 
player, Steve Bates, from his 
old club Wasps wi thin hours 


of announcing the end of his 
international career on 
Thursday night. But the for- 
mer England scrum-half, 
together with Dean Ryan and 
Nick Popple well, will not be 
able to turn out for Newcastle 
until next February unless 
the 120-day rule is changed. 

“Rob Bhould have been 
allowed to continue playing." 
said Sir John. “I have asked 
bur lawyers to look at it and 
we are prepared to challenge 
the RFU at the end of the 
month if they don't relax 
their restriction. 

'‘If the rule is illegal we can- 
not be asked to accept it I 
didn’t know that Rob had quit 
Rw gianrl but I told him some 
days ago that it would be the 
best thing for him to concen- 


trate on Newcastle. After all, 
he has a long-term future in 
the game.” 

David Campbell. Newcas- 
tle's chairman of rugby, 
added: “I feel very sad for Rob 
— it's just another example of 
the negative, narrow-minded 
attitudes in the game at the 
top.” Andrew's retirement 
leaves England with a major 
selection headache four 
weeks before they are due to 
face the world champions 
South Africa at Twickenham. 

Andrew, who was dropped 
by Wasps for today’s League 
One game against Leicester, 
flew into Tyneside yesterday 
morning to attend a manage- 
ment meeting at St James' 
Park. 

He has appointed the 32- 


year-old Bates as Newcastle 
coach for next season, a post 
in which he will be assisted 
by Ryan. Bates won his single 
England cap against Romania 
in 1988, 

Bates, a schoolmaster, was 
due to retire from first-class 
rugby at the end of the season 
and, with a ready-made 
replacement at Wasps in the 
England squad scrum-half 
Andy Gomarsall, his depar- 
ture will not be as keenly Celt 
as that of Ryan. 

The England manager Jack 
Rowell admitted yesterday 
that he could do very little to 
persuade Andrew to continue 
his England career. 

Rowell said: ‘T will not be 
asking him to reconsider but 
if, when the dust has settled. 


he decides that his hat is still 
In the ring, then it would be 
uplifting for everyone.” 

During the summer Rowell 
helped persuade Brian Moore 
not to retire by pointing out 
that England needed his 
hooking skills. 

Meanwhile Leicester have 
announced they will pay their 
players £6.000 each for the 
remainder of the season. The 
Courage league champions 
have circumvented the RFU 
moratorium on payments to 
players by stressing that the 
money is for “non-rugby 
related” promotional activi- 
ties and therefore in line with 
the amateur regulations. 

The amount may be rela- 
tively modest by the stan- 
dards of Newcastle, who 


on 


signed Bates and Ryan 
contracts worth £50,000 a sea- 
son. but the precedent of all- 
round payment established 
by Leicester Is an important 
staging-post an the road to 
Alii professionalism. The cash 
will be paid through the play- 
ers' independent hind-raising 
company, A20. set up last 
year by the Leicester presi- 
dent Peter Wheeler. 

Clubs have been told by the 
RFU not to go professional 
until next season but earlier 
this wedk the RFU secretary 
Tony Hallett appeared to 
undermine the moratorium 
by giving clubs permission to 
bring their players under con- 
tract forthwith. 


Rivals for No. 10, page 8 
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Assured 
win 
fails to 
add up 


David Davies at St Andrews 


■■ r n s 
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I lute 


Dtmhill Cop, the 
most cnssedly convo- 
luted tournament in 
world golf, completed its 
second stage here yesterday 
with the United States team 
winning their match but 
losing any chance of the 
title. 

The top-seeded Ameri- 
cans — Ben Crenshaw, Lee 
Janzen and Peter Jacobsen 
— beat Sweden 2-1, yet can- 
not go through from their 
group to the semi-finals. 
Sweden still can. 

janzen. who eventually 
lost his match, was the cul- 
prit for, although Jacobsen 
and Crenshaw had already 
won their matches, the 
rules decreed that Janzen 
and Johansson should con- 
tinue over extra holes after 
they had tied on 72 each. 
The Swede blrdied the first 
to leave the Americans, as 
they admitted, “deflated". 

Janzen was alleged by his 
colleagues to have worked 
out this and all the other 
possibilities over dinner cm 
Thursday, in which case he 
must eat a lot of fish. 

Some of the other, better 
known teams are also with- 
out a chance of winning the 
tournament. England lost 
for the second time, beaten 
by Argentina. The defend- 
ing champions Canada are 
In the same position. 

On the other hand several 
losers can still be winners. 
Wales, for Instance, 
thrashed 2-0 by Zimbabwe 
on Thursday, could still 
win the whole thing but 
first they have to beat 
Japan 3-0 today and Zimba- 
bwe have to lose 3-0 to New 
Zealand, themselves beaten 
3-0 by Wales yesterday. 
Walter, more fish. 

Only in two of the four 
groups are things relatively 
dear. The winners of the 
Irelan d-Sweden match will 



Where are the 
new wizards 
of dribble? 



David Lacey 


*• |“HERE was surely 
I never a better time to 
I begin restoring the 
I half -forgotten art of 
dribbling to British football 
Instead of relying on foreign 
imports to do it for us. 

As Legia's Cezary Kuchar- 
sM began to unravel the 
Blackburn Rovers defence in 
Warsaw on Wednesday night, 
before Jerzy Podbrozny 
scored the winning goal, the 
mists of a 43-year-old memory 
started to clear. In the 1952 FA 
Cup final Bobby Mitchell, 
Newcastle United’s Scottish 
outside-left, set off on a simi- 
larly ambitions run through 
an Arsenal cover weakened 
by the loss of Wally 
Barnes at right-back. 

Roper, Forbes, Mercer and 
Daniel were left behind by 
Mitchell’s swerves and dum- 
mies, and although Mercer 
doubled back to dispossess 
Mitchell the moment remains 
precious in the mind’s eye. A 
similar phenomenon can 
again be seen at St James' 
Park, but the skills likely to 
belong to the gifted French 
feet of David Ginola. 

Several decades of coaching 
which has concentrated. not 
Incorrectly, on passing and 
movement have nevertheless 
produced a situation In this 
country where foe home- 
grown expondm^affoe drib- 
bler's art can be counted on 
tiie fingers of one hand. 


T1 


Off the wall... JarmoSandelln improvises a shot at the 18th in bis match against Ben Crenshaw (US), who won with a 67 to the Swede’s 69 david can non 


HE true dribbler keeps 
his head up, which was 
a notable feature of one 
of Dennis Bergkamp's 
two goals for Arsenal against 
Southampton a month ago. 
This is what distinguished 
Paul Gascoigne from his dime- 
a-dozen Tyneside contempo- 
raries — and is something 
Ryan Giggs occasionally 
forgets. 

-• Smm» w<ini»g i»r«(m(j 

grumble about dribblers. 
When players try to dribble 
out of their own penalty area 
such moans are justified, but a 
good coach will always appre- 


ciate the value of these skills 
at the other end of the Geld. 

Defenders love predictable 
opponents and at the moment 
predictability is English foot- 
ball’s biggest handicap 
abroad, both at club and inter- 
national level. For England, 
the 1990 World Cup took off 
from the moment Gascoigne 
suddenlv turned with the boll 
near the’ Dutch byline in Ca- 
gliari and burst between two 
astonished orange shirts. 

This sort of thing is still not 
happening often enough in the 
English game and Ray Har- 
ford, the Blackburn manager, 
believes he knows the reason 
why. “In Europe the player on 
the hall does not look for 
help.” he argues. ”He simply 
says. Tm better than you.’ 

“They play a lot of one-to- 
ones in Europe, as much in 
defence as attack, and they are 
better at this than English 
players, with or without the 
ball. And when they've got the 
ball they usually have a trick 
or two to show you. We’ve 
fallen behind over the years in 
the technique of playing one- 
to-oaes. Now it*s all about sup- 
porting the man with the hall.” 


H 


ARFORD believes 
that players' attitudes 
need to improve if 
they want to catch up. 
“They have to want to be bet- 
ter and keep working at it if 
they are to improve their tech- 
niques ” he says. “No matter 
what age you are, if you feel 
the need to get better you will 
get better.” . . 

Should Liverpool's Robbie 
Fowler get to share this feeling 
England could have the 


brightest attacking gem at 
their disposal since Jimmy 
Greaves, who scored many a 
goal after taking out gaggles of 
opponents with impudent 
aplomb. The feint with which 
Fowler set up a scoring chance 
against Brondby on Tuesday 
was reminiscent of Greaves, 
even If a Danish defender 
blocked the shot. 

Everybody is agog to see 
Jnninho play for Middles- 
brough at Old Tcafford a week 
today — and rightly so. It is 
the transfer coup of the sea- 
son. But only when our foot- 
ball consistently produces the 
modern equivalents of Will 
Mannion will it again be able 
toface the rest of the world 
with impunity. 

The art of the domestic drib- 
ble, meanwhile, should not be 
the sole prerogative of little 
Brits in high chairs. 


Mor« soccer, page 1 1 


go through, as will the win- 
ners of Scotland versus 
South Africa. That last 
match has thrown up an 
Andrew Coltart-Emie Els 
match, and the world 
match play champion will 
need to be at his best If the 
young Scot performs as he 
has. Coltart was six under 
Thursday, four under 


on 


yesterday and is playing 
better than either of his 
more illustrious team- 
mates, Sam Torrance and 
Colin Montgomerie. 

There were only 13 scores 


over par out of the 43 con- 
testants on an October day 
that could scarcely have 
been friendlier. 

The only thing ’missing 
was a modicum of excite- 
ment, particularly when 
England were playing. 
Barry Lane lost to Vicente 
Fernandez, who was later 
urged by Howard Clark to 
hurry off to the Senior 
Tour, and James was 
beaten mostly by himself 
but also Jose Coceres. The 
RnplighTnan took Six at the 
short 11th where he was 


plugged in a bunker, took 
two to get out and then 
three putted. 

James, four down with 
five to play, saw the Argen- 
tinian drop three shots, but 
also watched an eagle putt 
of his own at the 14th re- 
fuse to foil. Janies passed a 
hand wearily over his eyes: 
he knew it was not his day. 
Eventually Coceres, having 
shown James a glimpse of 
freedom, snatched it away 
again with a birdie at the 
last, James had lost to man 
over par. 


Ireland had Darren 
Clarke in Imposing form, 
giving Rick Gibson little 
chance, althongh, with 
Ronan Rafferty always 
struggling and ultimately 
losing to Dave Barr, Philip 
Walton’s match with Ray 
Stewart became extra-im- 
portant Walton was never 
headed, not even when 
Stewart eagled the 12th, 
but the Irishman had his 
usual straggle with the 
18th, coming within six feet 
of the out-of-bounds before 
saving par. 
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Crossword 20,478 


A special leather-bound edition of Collins English 
Dictionary worth £50 to the first correct entry 
drawn, plus copies of Collins Concise Dictionary 
and Thesaurus to the next three entries. Entries to 
Guardian Crossword No 20,478, 6 Bushey Hall Road, 
Bushey, Herts., WD2 2EA, by first post on Friday or by 
fax to 01923 225885. Solution and winners in the 
Guardian on Monday October 30. 
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Alphabetical jigsaw 
set by Araucaria 


Method: Solve the clues 
and fit the solutions into 
the diagram Jlgsaw-wfse, 
wherever they will go. 


A Samson, saint In throes of 
suffering (9} 

B Dance around, and hold- 
ups i’ll achieve (9) 

Awaits blue ribbon Johnnie 
said he’d bring (5,4) 

C Peak without much scenery. 
I believe (9) 

o Charge in which to find a 
bathyscape (5) 


French In endless night of 
lassitude (5) 

Charge tor footwear, say: 
three-cornered cape (5) 
Stainmore’s stream to 
actress might allude (5) 
Lovers’ griel when each 
with earth Is blurred (9) 
Setter's growing old. with 
views In mind (7) 

Light her B across was, 
spirit's heard (7) 

King draw Jack for hanging 
in the wind? (5) 

Red rose town Hunt and 
Aurora named (5) 

Premier beat up doctor, 
boss of hall (5-4) 


COLLINS 


ENGLISH 

Bit HON \U\ 



W 


Arab region, start of 
vengeance maimed (5) 
Work direction, you; I see it 
all (4.3) 

Purify (say) aphrodisiac- (7) 
Don’t leave anything In 
Ecuador (5) 

With plugs for cash. 
Lofigo’s head's at back (5) 
Girl with horse or dendron 
(Jest of yore) (5) 

Who sells pens and Ink 
turned in at store (9) 
Black-striped timber, shift 
we love to gird (5-4) 
Thermal kennel's tenant 
must pay more? (2-7) 
Painter or Cartesian, whirly 
bird? (9) 

Ahab, spendthrift, eating 
fish In meat (7-6) 

Goldfish state, or match 
with Hons’ XI? 03) 

Toadies round, strayed off: 
they’re obsolete (9’1,3) 
Coating blade stuff, if one 
pet's in heaven (13) 
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How Charles Moore 
(aka Lord Snooty) 
got the prize 


Alicia Silverstone: 
the clued-up 
star of Clueless 


Growing market 
in the Mekong 
paddy fields 


Leeson — the 
Singapore story 
of a cover-up 
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Half the women on the pill in Britain 
were warned this week that the brands 
they use may be harmful. LINDA GRANT 
argues that the freedoms the pill 
brought have been, and remain, 
worth the risks. Dr DIANA MANSOUR, 
right, gives the view from the surgery 



A LICE Wolfson was 
M\ livtog in a com- 
M % mune in Washing- 
ton in 1970 whm 
a m she and friends to 
a mher women’s con- 

sciousness-raising group 
beard there was a Senate in- 
vestigation into the safety of 
the pill on downtown. 

In the nature of those times, 
they all went to see what was 
going on. A parade of men 
came on stage to talk about the 
ratio between r i s k and benefit. 
It seemed to Wolfson that all 
the risk was to women and all 
the benefit was to population 
control, so she decided to ask a 
question. “But Senator Nel- 
son." she said to the commit- 
tee's chairman, “why aren’t 
there any women testifying?" 

■ The entire media contingent 
rotated on its axis and turned 
its cameras to the au d i e nce. 
There began a disruption of the. 
proceedings which developed 
the first mass consciousness of 
women’s control over their 
bodies. Female veterans of the i 
political activism of the sixties 
— anti-war and civil rights 
movements — beggnto orga- 
nise. Wolfson met some 


women from Boston who were 
hawking a booklet called Our 
Bodies Onr Selves, (later a 
multi-million seller) and Bar- 
bara Seaman, a Ladies Home 
Journal columnist, who had 
just written a book. The Doc- 
tor's Case Against The Pill, res- 
ponding to hundreds of read- 
ers who had complained of 
side-effects. On Thursday, the 
Committee on the Safety of 
Medicines announced feat it 
had written to all GPs and 
pharmacists advising them 
that half of the three million 
women currently on the pill 
are using brands which could 
double tiie risk of thrombosis. 
Six Tmmfh« ago. Sir Montague 
Levine, the coroner in the case 
of a 22 -year-old who died when 
dots reached fee arteries to 
her lungs concluded feat the 
evidence for the link between 
fee pill and thromboembolism 
was so well-established feat 
manufacturers should print 
warnings on fee packet 
So Is it news that there is a 
link between fee pQl and an 
increased risk of blood dot- 
ting? Within a year of fee li- 
censing of Bnovid, the first 
brand, in 1980 manTTfap tm-- 


ers had 132 reports of thrombo- 
sis andemb olism . By 1868, the 
Dunlop Committee on the 
Safety ctf Drugs made fee first 
official acknowledgement Is 
Britain of a link between fee 
piU and an increased risk of 
ferombo-embollc clotting. All 
feat happened this week is 
that a new generation found 
out what fee med ical estab- 
I lishment, their mothers and 
; older sisters already knew. 

■ As always when there is a 
, “pill scare" — fee term used to 
dismiss women's anxieties — 
family planners can be heard 
accusing “experts" of causing 
im<tnp alar m, pointing OtXt feat 
there is a greater risk of 
thrombosis during pregnancy 
than while on the pill. It has 
been fee firm favourite of fee 
birth control lobby since fee 
early fifties when Margaret 
Sanger, who backed fee 
research into oral contracep- 
tives, remarked feat “the 
world. . .for the next 25 years 
is going to depend on a simple, 
cheap, safe contraceptive to be 
used to poverty-stricken 
«lnnm fln rijrmgjps, and among 
fee most ignorant people." 
That is not to say feat such 


excellent organisations as the 
Family Planning Association 
or the Margaret Pyke Clinic 
are enthusiasts, as Sanger was, 
for eugenics. 

But they are right when they 
point out that fee pill is fee 
only contraceptive which 
women control themselves 
(unlike the condom), which 
gives a very high level of pro- 
tection, and which is not de- 
pendent on planning one’s in- 
tercourse (unlike the 
diaphragm, the fallible favour - 
•ite of early anti-pill feminists 
such as Germaine Greer). 

It may not be cheap, fee 
reasoning goes, but it is easy to 
administer by GPs. And it is 
far, far cheaper than state sup- 
port to single parents. Sanger 
feared poverty-stricken slums: 
some believe those are now the 
council estates into which fee 
underclass are fenced, where 
they wantonly breed. 

Should women worry? Yes, 
the pill can kill. Yes, women 
must make an informed deci- 
sion about whether they 
should take it, without being 
told off for over-reacting when- 
ever a man writes a paps: for 
fee Lancet which winds up on 


Why panic is 
premature 

T HERE has never been more emphasis on 
drug safety than today and public expec- 
tations of medicine have never been 
greater. But there is no such thing as an abso- 
lutely safe drug or medicine. With the pill, it is 
a question of balancing the small risk associ- 
ated wife it against fee side-effects and risks 
associated with alternative con tr ac eptiv es and 
wife pregnancy should birth control fail. 

So, how risky are the seven “third genera- 
tion” pills singled out by the Government's 
drug safety committee? A lot depends upon 
.age. weight and family history of potentially 
dangerous blood-clotting. 

What about smoking, long blamed for fetal 
complications to pin users? Smokers are not 
more likely to suffer from venous blood dot- 
ting, which occurs in the leg and then causes a 
fatal blockage in the lung. However, they 
should not be lulled into a sense of false secu- 
rity. A heavy smoker on the pill has a 20-fold 
increase in risk of having a heart a ttack . 

How many deaths are linked to the piU? It is 
estimated that 18 women a year die as a result 
of it, but there are more than three million 
users. And often forgotten are important non- 
contraceptive benefits. Top of the list must be 
protection against cancer of the ovary, which 
kills 4,000 women a year, and cancer of the 
womb lining, which kills about 2^)00 a year. 

You don't have to be taking a third genera- 
tion pill to obtain these benefits. Any product 

Margaret Sanger; contraceptive pill 
pioneer and enthusiast for eugenics 


will do. But one of fed regrettable conse- 
quences of Thursday’s report is that it will 
mean stepping backwards 11 years and relying 
once more on the second generation pills. They 
do not have such good cycle control, so women 
are vulnerable to breakthrough bleeding; side- 
effects include acne; excessive hairiness; 
and decreased libido. 

One of the major benefits of third generation 
pills was that they caused little alteration in a 
type of cholesterol (known as HDL2) which 
offers protection against heart disease. Women 
have not been taking these pills long enough 
for benefits to show. It is important to remem- 
ber that one third of the deaths of DE women 
are the result of heart disease . This Is an ex- 
ceedingly delicate balancing act in which all 
the risks and benefits need to he carefully 
explained, to lead to an informed choice. 

. That kind of choice does not make for an 
easy option. The more people learn about fee 
possible side-effects of fee pill, thejnore they 
are aware of fee complexity Of fee debate. The 
most important question is what should doc- 
tors advise women taking the third genera- 
tion? Should everyone be taken off them? 

I believe that the conclusions in fee report 
were premature. We need to await fee publica- 
tions of fee studies on which it was based. In 
fee meantime, I would advise patients to con- 
tinue taking their pills and to seek further 
medical advice. Many women will be put an to 
second generation pills, only to hate them 
because of side-effects, and wish they could 
carry on as before. Doctors may be loathe to let 
them do so for fear of litigation. I am also 
worried that this retrograde step will affect 
contraceptive research and innovation. 


Dr Diana Mansour Is medical adviser to the 
Margaret Pyke family planning centre in London 
and Is making a study of tong-term use 


fee front of the Dally Mail. But 
yes, it is also true feat without 
the pill there could have been 
no breaking of the inexorable 
link between sex and repro: 
duction, hence no sexual revo- 
lution, no women delaying 

ftrmlUfts until their careers 
were in place, no teenage girls 
confident that they could sleep 
wife their boyfriends without 
fear of pregnancy and a ruined 
life; no couples living 
together outside marriage, no 
eradication of fee stigma of 
illegitimacy. 

The pill is central to fee lives 
of modem women, particu- 
larly if they are young: 23 per 
cent of all British women aged 
16-49 take ft Of 1617-year-olds, 
feat figure is 20 per cent, 18-19- 
year-olds 42 per cent and 20-24- 
yearolds, 50 per cent What are 
we to say now? Stop! Let absti- 
nence be your friend? 

The pOl has never been 
simple. What Sanger envis- 
aged as a curb to Third World 
population growth turned into 
a destroyer of fifties morality. 
What feminist campaigners 
hoped would enable women to 
continue careers turned 
women into permanently 


available objects of male sex- 
ual desire. What pharmaceuti- 
cal companies believed was a 
money-spinner degenerated 
into bureaucratic regulation 
and terror of litigation; fee 
drug company Sobering, Brit- 
ain’s lea manufacturer, is 

currently the subject of a legal 
action being prepared hy a 
Herefordshire solicitor on be- 
half of 45 relatives of pill users 
who have died. 

It was fee publicity given to 
Alice Wol&on’s campaign feat 
promoted a turning away from 
traditional medicine towards 
alternati ve r omptHpg and 
tr eatme n ts. Anxiety about the 
pin provoked a generalised 
distrust of ingesting artificial 
chemicals in favour of a cult of 
fee “natural", a business 
which many disaffected 

women are entering as “heal- 
ers”. Healthy women are ad- 
vised hy drug companies to 
take artificial hormones for 
about 40 years, from 16 to 
around 55 when they will go off 
HRT. Is it hysterical for them 
to wonder about fee risks? 

Given the scale of this latest 
warning, it is possible that its 
consumption may decline but 


there will have to be another 
contraceptive method as at- 
tractive, easy to use and reli- 
able. None are in the pipeline. 
Margaret Drabble once told 
me that for women “ihere were 
two great inventions, the tam- 
pon and the pilL When people 
say they weren’t, they’re taJk- 
ing revisionist rubbish. I 
remember what it felt like. I 
would have rather died than 
have another child. I don't 
mind if I die of side-effects to 20 
years. I'd rather live now." 

There are other shadows. 
The link alleged between its 
use and breast cancer remains 
unconfirmed. The gener a tion 
who were its first guinea pigs 
(apart from the few Puerto 
Ricans on whom the rudimen- 
tary trials were carried out to 
the fifties) are now onlyjust 
last middle age. Until we have 
observed a large sample up to 
death we cannot know the 
long-term effects. Some 
researchers believe that it ac- 
tually protects against certain 
cancere. 

It would be best if an men 
who do not want to have chil- 
dren had a vasectomy and all 
men who do not want them 


right now would always use a 
condom ( the side effect of 
which would he the end of sex- 
ually-transmitted diseases). 
But feat is as utopian as telling 

people to never take drink, 
drugs or risks, to the mean- 
time, women can only weigh 
up fee risks. It would help if 
fee piU were dispensed with 
warnings and information 
which linked such conditions 
as overweight wife fee risks. 
(A wanting appears to minute 
type on page 41 of a 51-page 
booklet supplied with Psno- 
dene,one of fee brands cited as 
potentially harmful.) 

The wisest words were writ- 
ten by Susan Scrimshaw, fam- 
ily-planning expert “The pill 
has fallen from Its pedestal to 
taln» itoplpry nmnng thf» 
other contraceptives, each > 
wife its flaws and assets. But 
without the advent of the pill 
and fee freedom it promised, 
our present age would clearly 
be very different and so would 
our vision of the future.” 


See Letters, page 16. Linda 
Grant is the author of Sexing the 
Millennium: A Political History of 
the Sexual Revolution. 
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A rocky 

50th 

birthday 


T HE DEPASTURE of Willy Claes 
from Nato is more than an unfortu- 
nate accident at an inconvenient 
time. It is a necessary reminder that this 
organisation, though currently regarded 
as a more effective substitute in Europe 
for the UN, has its own deep problems of 
identity. Mr Claes was only picked as a 
compromise candidate for the job: the 
same agonising over his successor will 
now resume. Should it be an American, 
because they really run the show? Or 
must it be a European to pretend that 
they don’t? And does it have to be a small 
European so as not to excite the rivalry 
of the larger Europeans? There may be a 
new consideration too: how will the 
choice go down - in Moscow? All these 
questions underline the reality that Nato 
is far from being the kind of comprehen- 
sive “regional security organisation" en- 
visaged in the UN Charter. Its role and 
future are controversial even though it 
has, for the time being, bailed out the 
international community in Bosnia. It is 
by no means certain that Nato will suc- 
cessfully square the circle fay extending 
its scope into the former Soviet Union 


without antagonising the current occu- 
pants of the Kre mlin- The uncertain fate 
of Andrei Kozyrev, adds an extra dimen- 
sion of doubt here too. 

Meanwhile, the presidents and 
premiers gather in New York for a final 
celebration of the UN’s 50th anniversary 
in an atmosphere of even greater uncer- 
tainty than when the birthday party 
began in June. Now the talk is all of 
downsizing and the selection of realistic 
tasks. The UN’s “failure” in Bosnia looms 
large; so does the clumsy pressure of Con- 
gress. Who would have Imagined, in the 
false dawn of hope as the Wall collapsed 
that five years on the UN ideal would be 
so widely regarded as an illusion? Nation 
states rule — and not just the small ones 
which have sprung up in the Interstices 
of the old world order. The lesson of 
Bosnia is not that the US and Nato 
stepped in because the international body 
could not live up to expectations. It is that 
the controlling powers never allowed the 
UN sufficient soldiers, materials, ftmds or 
authority to try. 

This lament is by now so obvious 
that many UN officials no longer bother 
to make it The Secretary-General him- 
self seems to have given up trying. Last 
month he advocated replacing the UN 
peacekeepers with a multinational force 
whether or not a peace agreement was 
achieved. Mr Boutros-Ghali now prefers 
to talk of new tasks for the UN such as 
drugs, crime, the environment and mi- 
gration. It is less than four years since 
the Secretary-General tabled his 
“Agenda for Peace" with its vigorous 
proposals “to strengthen the UN’s 
capacity for preventive diplomacy, for 
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Bear face of black farce 


The Guardian Saturday October:,!! tayn 


peacemaking and for peacekeeping**. His 
proposals for armed forces to be assigned 
to toe UN on a “permanent basis” and 
for greatly improved funding arrange- 
ments have never been properly debated 
let alone put into practice. “Agenda for 
Peace’* suggested that the “renewal of 
the UN” should be complete by the 50th 
anniversary: it has not even begun. 

There is nothing wrong with a sys- 
tem of international authority which li- 
censes regional bodies to handle regional 
disputes. The problem is that the 
regional bodies in place are neither 
made for the job nor owe primary alle- 
giance to the UN. Nato’s intervention in 
Bosnia is an ad hoc arrangement which 
may or may not succeed: we still have to 
work out what is the right sort of secu- 
rity organisation for a Europe extending 
to the Urals. 

Beyond these organisational ques- 
tions lies a more fundamental problem to 
be tackled in New York. In the struggle 
for international peace, prevention is 
better than cure. Ambassador Mohamed 
Sahnoun — the former UN special repre- 
sentative In Somalia — has argued that 
such disasters will only be avoided if the 
UN can tackle more effectively the 
underlying causes of insecurity. The 
next 50 years will surely see a rapid 
growth in environmental and popula- 
tion pressures which will form an even 
more explosive mix with resurgent 
nationalism. The world co mmuni ty will 
need much stronger institutions, under 
whatever acronym, to anticipate and 
deal with a widening range of crises. 
Whether in New York or in Brussels, 
this is the real future to be faced. 


Unsweet facts 
about the pill 

T HE HANDLING of the latest health 
warning about seven popular brands 
of the contraceptive pill may well have 
been “a total PR disaster". That is the 
view of Dr Peter Holden, a doctor who 
sits on the British Medical Association's 
GFs committee. But it is equally diffi- 
cult to see how an announcement like 
this can be perfectly handled. Faced 
with three reports emphasising the in- 
creased — though still low — dangers 
attached to the new “safer” generation 
of contraceptive pills, the Government 
was surely right to publish this informa- 
tion, even though Professor Walter 
Spitzer, the head of one of the investigat- 
ing teams had very strong reservations. 
Imag ine the outcry if the Government 
had decided to withhold this informa- 
tion from the public only to have it 
leaked to the press. Instead, quite prop- 
erly, a letter was sent to GPs and other 
interested parties on October 18 fol- 
lowed by a press conference the 
following day. Unfortunately, the Gov- 
ernment was let down not by the biologi- 
cal revolution, but by the information 
technology revolution. Some GPs were 
understandably miffed when they failed 
to hear about it either by post or e-mail 
until informed by the press or their pa- 
tients the following day. Meanwhile, a 
journalist married to a doctor had seen 
a copy of the statement before 9am on 
October 19. How can you legislate 


against that? None of this should be 
allowed to obscure debate about the cen- 
tral issue — how to encourage a realistic 
attitude to the use of contraceptives. 
With most medications you expect side 
effects But something odd happens in 
our expectations of The Pill (interesting 
it's the only piU that gets to be called 
The Pill). We want it to stop pregnancy 
and do nothing else to our bodies. Quite 

a tall order. . 

The starting point is that tne risk of 
thrombosis for a healthy woman not 
taking the pill is 5 per 100.000 users any- 
way The risk attached to the third gen- 
eration pills is 30 per 100.000 users (com- 
pared with 15 for users of other types of 
pills). Professor Spitzer claims that no 
casual relation has yet been proved and. 
even if it had been, deep vein thrombo- 
sis is a treatable disorder not as serious 
as a heart attack or a stroke and that, in 
any case, the new generation of com- 
bined pills may well protect against the 
risk of getting a heart attack. It is also 
the case that the risk of thrombosis 
through pregnancy (which may well 
occur as a direct result of coming off the 
third generation pills before other pre- 
cautions have been taken) is even 
higher at 60 per 100,000. By contrast a 
cap, increasingly popular with women as 
they get older, has a 98 per cent success 
rate in preventing unwanted pregnancies 
with hardly any side-effects. All of this 
inevitably involves an assessment of 
trade-offs between side-effects and the 
risks of unwanted pregnancies. That can 
only be a personal decision. What is intol- 
erable is if the facts on which a rational 
judgment can be based are suppressed. 


Is Yeltsin’s threat to sack his liberal 
foreign minister mere posturing, or 
is it nationalist-dictated muscle- 
flexing to keep Nato in its place, 
asks MARTIN WOOLLACOTt. 
Illustration by PETER TILL 


I NTERNATIONAL politics 
can be as fall af theatricali- 
ties, overwrought confron- 
tations, and pre-arranged 
pieces of business as a 
Victorian melodrama. And Bo- 
ris Yeltsin, who has something 
of Khrushchev’s capacity to 
upset, overwhelm and also 
charm a foreign audience, is an 
old trouper, so we can be sure 
that between now and the Rus- 
sian parlfanentary elections in 
December he will be at centre 
stage as often as possible, be- 
ginning with the trip to France 
and the United States, on 
which he set off yesterday. 

That might or might not 
argue for an easy view of his 
opening passage. In which he 
spoke of sacking Andrei Ko- 
zyrev. the foreign minister who 


Is the only survivor of the pro- 
western team with which YeJfr 
sin originally governed and 
whose continuance In his post 
is seen by Europe and the 
United States as a symbolic 

guarantee that Russian foreign 
policy win pot move too vio- 
lently in the extreme 
nationalist direction. Mr Yelt- 
sin later glossed his remarks 
by saying that perhaps Kozyrev 
could stay on if he had a deputy 

inhilid w.fftr mhHhiig traHuB 
duties, a personnage who 
sounds suspiciously like a 
minder. On a day when Nato 
lost its Secretary General, 

Willy Claes, to a corruption in- 
vestigation. the threat to 
Kozyrev underlined the organi- 
sation’s problems in the Case of 
an unpredictable Russia. 


Mr Yeltsin’s purpose seems 
to be to worry the West for a 
little while at the same time 
stealing nationalist thunder 
from some of the parties con- 
testing tiie December elec- 
tlons. There were other things 
in his farewell press confer- 
ence that suggest a put-up job, 
in particular his Insistence 
that no nuclear weapons or 
foreign troops ever be 
deployed in the East Euro- 
pean countries who want to 
become Nato members. This 
concession has already been 
quietly made by Nato. But Mr 
Yeltsin, perhaps, wishes to be 
seen as wresting it anew from 
President Clinton, whom he 
will be meeting on Monday. 

Nato expansion, once a seri- 
ous matter, has become the 
diplomatic equivalent of an 
unfinished motorway for 
which the tends can never 
quite be found. The member 
states ofNato have diluted the 
concept and delayed the pro- 
ject as much as they could 
without abandoning it 
altogether. 

The September document 
on expansion named no appli- 
cant countries and sketched 
no timetable, confining itself 


largely to pieties about the 
qualifications for member- 
ship. Nato expansion, US Dep- 
uty Secretary of State Strobe 
Talbott has said, must be con- 
ducted so as not to “create a 
new division in Europe”. That 
is almost to say it cannot be 
conducted at all, when we take 
into account Mr Yeltsin's 
repeated assertions that 
expansion would divide 
Europe once again. 

Expansion thus remains on 
the drawing board and there it 
is likely to stay for a long, if 
not for an indefinite, time. 
Various forms of European 
association may be offered to 
the East European applicants 
as a second best The West has 
also given ground on the 
treaty on Conventional Forces 
In Europe, indicating it is now 
ready to accept some of the 
revisions which the Russians 
have demand Trig ever 
since it became clear to them 
that there were parts of the 
federation, like Chechenla, 
that would secede unless Mos- 
cow could bring overwhelm- 
ing force to bear. The revi- ' 
sions thus come to equal, like 
it or not, a western endorse- 
ment of Russia's right to 


maintain its territorial Integ- 
rity by its choice afforcetel 

m oftnn , to dominate the nil 

politics of the Caucasus, and 
even of its right to intervene 
in some of the successor states 
of tiie Soviet Union that 
Moscow calls the Near 
Abroad. You can argue about 
whether or not these conces- 
sions should have been made, 
but that they have been made 
is mdisputahle. 

A fair-minded view might 
well be that the West has gone 
quite a long way in appeasing 
Russia, and that it continues 
to do so, as with the negotia- 
tions over a command struc- 
ture for the proposed peace 
force In Bosnia. Bat here we 
come back to tiie problems of 
theatricality in politics. Some- 
times theatre can help in 
achieving solutions, as when 
Mr Yeltsin demands conces- 
sions that he knows are 
already in the bag. But the rub 
is that theatre wants smash- 
ing, simple victories, not tacti- 
cal successes. Russia has 
already achieved most of its 
realistic aims. It has slowed 
the expansion process, which 
was never going to be rapid, 
anyway, and helped strip it of 


much of its content. It has 
established its sphere in most 
of the ex-Soviet Union. It has 
exercised a protector’s role 
toward Serbia in the Balkans 
to which the West has become 
accustomed and which, 
indeed, we have sometimes 
found useful. 

Russia seems to want more. 
The theatrical, andpne might 
even say sadistic, strain of na- 
tionalism or neo-imperialism 
may need more than conces- 
sions from or compromises 
with the West It wants to force 
complete U-turns, to have un- 
equivocal victories that can be 
represented at home as show- 
ing that Russia is once again a 
Great Power. No one doubts 
that Russia has sometimes 
been excluded. But it is perhaps 
not often enough mid that Mos- 
cow frequently interprets con- 
sultation as a right of veto. 

That is the pattern which may 
be emerging aver Bosnia. Here, 
American public opinion, 
whipped up by politicians of 
both parties into an unreason- 
able suspicion of the United 
Nations, dictates that there can 
be no deployment of American 
troops except under Nato com- 
mand. Russian public opinion, ! 
meanwhile, dictates that Rus- 
sian troops cannot be Nato j 
lackeys. 

Whatever the West has or I 
has not done, Russia has in the 
last five years become a more 
authoritarian and a more 
nationalist state. Andrei 
Kozyrev himself, ironically 
recapitulating the famous cod 
speech with which he once 
scared the West, has had to 
shift his ground. The picture 
in Russia today is not of a 
liberal government under 
pressure from nationalists, 
but of a nationalist govern- 
ment struggling to fend off 
other nationalists. It is a polit- 
ical theatre tell of strutters 
and bombasts, like Alexander 
Rutskoi, when he boasts that, 
"We will endow Russia with 
Incomparable military might 
and see to it that no one looks 
down his nose at Russia.” 

This equation of Russian, dig- 
nity with military strength and 

pire in some form is precisely 
fta fal l frig that Ai™»nd f»r Sol- 
zhenitsyn. in his book an the 
"Russian Question" identifies 
as his country’s central prob- 
lem. educed by empire, he ar- 
gues, Russia could never be- 
come a genuinely national 
state and constantly squan- 
dered Its energies and 
resources on conquest and colo- 
nies. More, the Uliberalism of a 
giant land empire always in- 
fected the centre, which 
became itself a colony. But Sol- 
zhenitsyn is not much heeded 
by his countrymen. The ques- 
tion now is whether Yeltsin 
and his in mis ters ram ram rt tinp 

to play teem nationalist games 
for public consumption, while 
being privately satisfied with 
the fairly substantial conces- 
sions the West has made to 
their demands, or whether they 
will be poshed by the daft logic 
of a theatrical nationalism, 
always upstaging itself, into 
demanding what cannot be 
delivered. 


Enemy within 
is cast out 


Rattling 
the bars 



Ian Aitken 


A COLLECTIVE mad- 

/\ ness seems to be grip- 
ping the Westminster 
# ^authorities. This 
month they banished Annie’s 
Bar, meeting place of MPs and 
journalists, to a windowless 
cellar. Now they plan to move 
the press out of the building 
altogether. 

This wild scheme Is the 
brainchild of the Commons 
administration committee 
chaired by Glasgow Labour 
MP Michael Martin. The idea 
would not affect the actual 
press gallery, but It would 
clear the hacks out of the 
dozen or so writing rooms 
behind the gallery, where the 
wor dsmiths fashion their . 
blockbuster stories. 

What evidently prompted 
the plan was the recent mass 
departure of the television 
and radio journalists to a new 
designer building a few hun- 
dred yards up-river from the 
palace. If these grandees could 
be cleared out, thought the ad- 
ministrative gurus, why not 
the writing press too? The 
result would be lots of lovely 
space for MPs and their aides. 

In fact, of course, a ludi- 
crous proportion of the televi- 
sion coverage ofbig political 
events is nowadays con- 
ducted, rain or shine, from 
College Green. Does the com- 
mittee envisage rows of sod- 
den hacks battering their lap- 
tops in the pouring rain? 

Perhaps not Instead, the 
idea seems to be that the rich 
newspapers can afford to 
fallow the broadcasting 
networks by building new ac- 
commodation for their em- 
ployees instead of relying on 
rent free space in the palace — 
although even that would be 
damaging to many provincial 
dai li es , not to mention hard- 
up political weeklies. 

It is an argument which 
could be met equally well by 
charging a commercial rent 
for the existing accommoda- 
tion. Perhaps the Journalists’ 
best h ope of staying put is the 
certainty that the spin doctors 
won't like it if the plan goes 


ahead. After all. how can Alas 
tair Campbell and his Fellow 
spinners locate their targets 
when they are scattered all 
over town? 

□ LAST year we all had a bit 
of a giggle over the leaked 
memo to the PM from Tory 
deputy chairman John Maples 
on how to cope with New 
Labour in general, and Tony 
Blair in particular. Among 
the suggestions in Maples's 
recklessly candid report was 
that the whips should set afew 
Tory yobbos— yes, he actu- 
ally used that word — on Mr 
Blair to knock him about a bit. 

During Thursday's prisons 
“debate", we learned that this 
was no idle joke. Maples 
meant it. John Major dearly 
agreed, and Blair was duly 
knocked about a bit As for 
poor Jack Straw, he was stret- 
chered off after the most bru- 
tal and effective professional 
foul staged by the gentleman's 
party for years. 

Of course, the strategy isn't 
new; it was deployed against 
Neil Kinnock and John Smith 
In their day. And the beauty of 
it is that the sheer volume of 
sound isn't registered by the 
television microphones, so 
that viewers don’t realty know 
why the victim is floundering 
so painfully. 

It’s easy to say that Straw is 
a big boy now, and should 
have coped better. But 
perhaps Labour should start 
battle training courses for 
shadow ministers, complete 
with recorded hooligan 
noises. That’s how the police 
train horses not to bolt during 
riots. 

Better still, they could get 
: Dennis Skinner to teach his 
colleagues how to destabilise 
Tory ministers with cerebral 
rather than yobbish 
Interruptions. 

□ BARONESS Jeger, better 
known to older readers of this 
paper as plain Lena Jeger, is 
80 next month. A former 
reporter and columnist of the 
Guardian as well as MP for 
Holbora and St Pan eras, her 
flat overlooks Regents Park. 

So she is marking her birth- 
day with a lunch at the zoo. 

In a curious looking-glass 
fashion, the ghastly new Brit- 
ish Library beside St Pan eras 
station will be her permanent 
monument. For if It hadn't 
been for Lena, this frightful 
eyesore would have been built 
plum in the middle of 
Bloomsbury. 

The Idiots in charge of the 
original plan intended to 
knock down all the charming 
little streets round the British 
Museum to make way for the 
new monstrosity. Lena fought 
it tirelessly, and won. God 
bless her. 
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Smallweed 



A T LAST: a useful to wn 
crier. Smallweed has 
always regarded such 
people as needless and 
somewhat bogus: not even 
good nostalgia, now their 
stentorian talents are so 


often employed for n on- 
civic b usine ss, like promot- 
ing new furniture stores- 
Bnt ali that has been 
changed by the town crier 
of Walsall, a man who has 
rocked a Government by 
making it spend £40 million 
on free prescriptions for 

men over 60. 

Yet town crying and rock- 
ing governments are not 
Cyril Richardson’s only dis- 
tinctions. He also married a 
woman called Evyleen, a 
name I have never encoun- 
tered before. It's not among 
the 10 most popular names 
for children published this 
week. Or the top hundred, 
even. It looks rather like 
one of those knock-through 
jobs you more often find at- 
tached to houses or horses. 
.Timhara. for Instance, 
where Jim has shacked up 
with Barbara. Or Red Rum, 
which rd always thought 
was Murder spelled back- 
wards. but turns out to have 


been derived from Rum’s 
Mmn and Dad, Mared and 
Quorum. Perhaps Mrs Rich- 
ardson’s moniker was 
plucked out of Evelyn, an 
androgynous name which 
could have been her tether, 
and Eileen, or Doreen. 

O NE OF THE eye-catch- 
ing oddities In this 
week’s list, with its 
curious skew towards bibli- 
cal names, was the sudden 
vogue for Chelsea. Remark- 
able, given the way they’ve 
been playing, even under 
Glen HoddJe. Should we 
no w expect an outburst of 
Newcastles; orRaiths 
(prtmafhcte, no less attrac- 
tive than Ralph) in Scot- 
land? But maybe the names 
are unconnected with foot- 
ball. That the Clintons 
christened their daughter 
Chelsea, US sources assure 
me, wasn’t because HU and 
Bill cherish memories of 
Chopper Harris. 


Maybe the fashion is less 
for sporting links than for 
London suburbs, especially 
those painted by artists like 
Whistler. So I recommend 
to prospective parents two 
other names, now ne- 
glected. but deserving equal 
reverence for their associa- 
tions with French Impres- 
sionist painters: Anerley 
andPeuge. 

A pedant adds-. Yon 

should also point out that 
Chelsea FC isn’t really in 
Chelsea. It pays Its rates to 

the London borough of 
Hammersmith and Fulham, 
the only London borough to 
be home to three teams. 
Geographically, Cbelsea is 
no more in Chelsea than 
Millwall is in MillwalL Or 
Clapham Junction is in 
Clapbam, or Willesden 
Junction is in Willesden. 

As for Norwood Junction, 
were you before now aware 
that this station used to be 
known as the Jolly Sailor? 


T OO little attention has 
so far been paid to a 
significant constitu- 
tional shift engineered this 
week. No longer will lucky 
viewers of News at Ten see 
the inky-fingered scrib- 
blers of the Westminster 
press corps entering No 10 
through the front door, like 
barons of the Fourth Estate 
come to hold King John to 
account. Why? Because 
John Major’s silky press 
secretary, Chris Meyer, has 
set up a White House style 
press briefing room in the 

(side-entrance) Downing 
Street basement, replacing 
the overcrowded scenes 
daily in his own office to the 
right of the front door, 
where most reporters perch 
unbaronially on sofa arms. 
Already dabbed “the 
romper room”, this new 
arrangement, all spotlights 
and grey walls, exudes an 
Indefinable air of menace, 
intimidation even, which 


Meyer’s cheerful evasions 
can only partly dispeL 
There is one pleasing detail. 
A whole wall has been given 
over to cupboards. Empty at 
present, but their purpose is 
obvious: they are there to 
be filled with skeletons. 

T HE DEATH ofEddie 
Griffiths, former 
Labour MP for Shef- 
field Brightside between 
1968 and 1974, is a poignant 
reminder of a feature of 
Westminster life that’s too 
little understood: the 
friendships which some- 
times crop up between mem- 
bers of rival parties. Vari- 
ous charges were brought 
flgnlmtf rt rjFffjths hy the 
local Labour party which 
finally deselected him. es- 
pecially his failu re to live in 
the constituency. But what 
finished him off was a week- 
end he spent with the Tory 
MP for Ipswich, Ernie 
Money, and family, which 


included a trip to the foot- 
ball and Griffiths preaching 
a Sunday morning sermon. 
Such fraternisation with 
the enemy deeply dis- 
pleased the Brightside 

party, which transferred its 

al leg iance to the furiously 
left-wing Joan Maynard. 

Some in the public gallery 
probably reached for the 
smelling salts when in the 
Commons this week the (ad- 
mittedly wet) Tory MP for, 
Lewes, Tim Rath bone, 
referred to the impeccably 
left-wing Labour MP for 
Newham North-west, Tony 
: Banks, as “my personal 

friend”. A year or two back 
Banks might not have 
fitenked him for that, but 
this Is New Labour and 
nowadays nobody minds. 


S IR— We note with in- 
terest letters in the 
national press this 
week championing the 
cause of the public librar- 


ies: one in the Guardian, for 
instance, from Bob Hoskins, 
Joan Bakewell. Joanna 
Trollope, Gail Rebuck. 
Nicholas Parsons and Alan 
Ayckbourn, and one in the 
Times from Victoria Wood, 
Linford Christie, Roger 
Cook, Clare Francis. Alexei 
Sayle an d Tom Stoppard. 
We would like to be told the 
genesis of such letters. Is 
there some venue where 
such disparate forces meet? 
Did Stoppard bump Into 
Linford, and say: “Here. 
Linf. I think it's time we 
wrote to the papers. Oh 
look, there's old Alexei: per- 
haps he'll sign it as well?” 
Or are they brought 
together by some unseen, 
unsigned, hand? The public 
deserves to know — Yours 
faithfully, Alicia Silver- 
stone, Willy Claes, the 
Bishop of Uandaff, Camilla 
Parker-Bowles. Sir John 
Le arm out. Duncan Fergu- 
son, EdodeWaart. 
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Dash of democracy too 
much for Blair squash 



Martin Kettle 


A CONSTITUTION 
/ \ which enables an 
/ \ engine-cleaner to be a 
/ Isecreteiyofstateisa 
great constitution, wrote 
Jimmy Thomas, later to be 
Edward VDTs favourite 
Labour minister, a few weeks 
after he took office in the first 
Ramsay MacDonald govern- 
ment Well, there are not 


Hi, I’m 
Adam, but 
you can call 
me @d@m 

DAN G LAIS TER 
ponders the most 
modish monikers 

D AMON or Damien, the 
choice is yours. Or 
perhaps Demi would 
be more appropriate. Want 
to have a troublesome brat 
in the family? Try Courtney 
—guaranteed to rebel with 
mind-numbing regularity. 
Or how about the quiet, bed- 
room-bound type? An easy 
to handle, minimum-main- 
tenance Jarvis should do 
the trick, and keep fbod 
bills downasweU. 

The British, says the 
Office ofPopulatian, Cen- 
suses and Surveys, are no 
longer a nation ofToms, 
Dicks and Harrys. In fact, 
we never were, although 
Harry, with a little Royal 
prompting, is now the 30th 
most popular hoy’s name 
after an absence of 40 years. 
The OPCS report published 
this week, gives the low- 
down on who’s in and who’s 
out over the past 50 years. 
One decade’s Sonia (Hi 
there, Sonia, seventies 
child, with your friends 
Tara and Clair) could be 
another’s Chantelle (mak- 
ing her debut at number 83 
In the soft, gentle nineties). 

But what of the future? 
While our parents were 
influenced by what was 
going on around them — can 
it be any coincidence that 
the disappearance of Gary, 
and indeed Garry, from the 
top 100 coincided with the 
decline of Gary Glitter’s 
popularity? — will 1994’s 
crop of Bethanys, Caltlins. 
Paiges and Ashleighs give 
way to a new selection of 
names? And what is this ob- 
session with names that 
sound like soft fhrnishings? 

The next century might 
be dominated by New Age- 
ism — Crystal, Jade, Amber 
— or perhaps techno- 
babble, the lingua franca of 
our times, will Infiltrate the 
names we give our chil- 
dren? “Hi there, Nethand, 
where’s the click?” they 
might say in the playground 
of 2025. (Nethand, of 
course, being the future 
equivalent of Nathan .) 

Random capital letters in 
the middle of words could 
catch on, KayMond, while 
the ubiquitous & symbol, 
visible everywhere from 
electronic mall addresses to 
the group Menswe&r, must 
surely filter down to our 
preference for names. 
“Hello,” says technoboy. 

“my name's Ad&m, but you 
can call me ($'d@m.” 

“Mouse” may sound like an 
improbably silly thing to 
call a child from where 
we’re sitting, but in the next 
century it could be the 
smart moniker to be seen 
with. Remember when Zip 
seemed ob-so-cool and 
modern? 

And why not adopt brand 
names for your children? 
Easy to remember and 
there must be some 
enterprising marketing de- 
partment willing to pay to 
promote their wares on 
your child’s birth certifi- 
cate? “I name this child 
Rover,” for example. A few 
sniggers in the playgroup, 
but imagine the after-sales 
service. And Virgin? We’ve 
ha d Virgin records. Virgin 
airlines. Virgin vodka, even 
Virgin Marys. Whafs 
wrong with babies? 

Meanwhile, if your need 
is more pressing, next 
year’s favourite is sure to 
be a name that encapsulates 
the retro urges of our age 
while incorporating the 
heights of popular culture. 
Move over Damien and 
Damon, make way for this 
year’s guaranteed chart- 
toppers. The Beaties. While 
John may suffer from the 
Major factor. Paul win 
surely clamber back to its 
rightfril place at the top of 
the hill, with George not far 
behind. But Stingo? There’s 
always a first time. 


many engine-cleaners in the 
Labour Party these days, or 
anywhere else either, and by 
my calculations the shadow 
cabinet which was elected this 
week musters only two mem- 
bers who could claim to have 
held bine collar jobs of any 
kind. But the lure of a secre- 
taryship of state is as strong 

for the massed ranks of lectur- 
ers, lawyers and scientists 
who make up today's 
aristocrats of Labour as it was 
to their hornier -handed 
predecessors. 

These were very important 
shadow cabinet elections 
indeed, for the obvious reason 
that they produced the team 
who-, according to Labour’s 
rules, must all get jobs in the 
first Blair cabinet By any 
yardstick this was therefore 
highly serious politics. 

Careers were on the line for all 


those for whom the shiny 
black cars beckon. If Labour 
wins the next election, then a 
too little noticed British con- 
vention also means that those 
who Succeeded this week can 
look forward to ending their 
lives as peers of the realm. 
Such matters are not the least 
of the differences between 
Tom Clarke's 107 votes and 
Jack Cmmingham’s 100. 

Clarke and Clare Short for 
Cunningham and Derek 
Foster apart, the outcome on 
Wednesday night was that 
there was no overall change in 
the 19 elected places. This 
result was a disappointment 
for Blair, who both last year 
and this would have preferred 
a bigger turnover , though not 
in the terms sometimes attrib- 
uted to him. The idea that 

Blair was the main target in 
Wednesday’s assertion of 


backbench conservatism is 
wide of the mark. Neverthe- 
less the whole episode is a 
warning. If nothing else it 

powerfully under lines the 
need for him to devise 
effective consultative 
arrangements with the parlia- 
mentary party if Labour is in 
government. Failure to do that 
could be ultimately very 
costly. 

The chief antagonist for 
several MPs was not Blair but 
the media, especially those 
pundits who have denigrated 
the elections and advocated a 
much wider shake-up. Bat • 
behind the pundits the real 
target for many of these angry 
MPs was Peter Mandelson. It 
is clear that some Labour MPs 
were convinced that Mandel- 
son orchestrated the critical 
commentaries which 
appeared in several news- 
papers as the shadow cabinet 
election season began and 
clear too that some MPs cast 
some of their votes largely to 
spile him. All I can say to that 
is that I don't think for one 
moment that the accusation 
against Mandelsonistrne.lt is 
certainly untrue In my own 
case, and I believe Andrew 
Marr, Peter Riddell and the 


Simon Marsh . . . T don’t think of other people. All I think about is myself, number one’ 


OTHER LIVES 15 


rest when they say it is 
untrue lh theirs too. Maybe it 
is bad that we all agree. But 
for good or ill we all got there 
on our own. Qur strings are 
not beingpuUed by Mandelson 
or anyone else. - 

These accusations testify to 
the readiness of many always 
to believe the worst about 
Mandelson. The extent of this 
feeling should not be under- 
estimated. It goes a long way 
to explain why there was such 
a surge this year In the votes 
for Ron Davies, David Clark, 
Ann Taylor, Gavin Strang and 
Joan Lest or, all of whom were 
damned by the commentators, 
and why there was so little 
progress for Alastair Darling, 
Nick Brown, Alun Michael 
and Brian Wilson, all of whom 
were extolled by them. 

As one of these luckless four 
ruefully pointed out this week, 
maybe the pundits should 
spend 1996 praising Lester's 
consummate modernising 

bIHIIb and Hi«wfallng Wil«nn 
as a trouble-making Trot. 

There is no denying that 
Labour has got itself into a bit 
of a pickle both over the 
choice of the shadow cabinet 
and over the rule saying that 
the last shadow cabinet must 


all get cabinet jobs after the 
election. These things should 
not be exaggerated but there 
are real problems here, and 
they need to be sorted out 
The main difficulty is that 
Labour now elects 19 members 
to the shadow cabinet Yet 
from 1923 until 1881 , Labour's 
parliamentary committee (the 
shadow cabinet’s official title) 
contained only 12 elected 
members, in spite of the fact 
that the cabinet which Labour 
was shadowing was never 
smaller than 18 and some- 
times as large as 22. 

I N 1981, however, the 
shadow cabinet ballot was 
extended from 12 to 15 and 
in 1969 U was increased 
again from 15 to 18. this time 
to accommodate more women. 
This year there was a further 
increase to the present 19, 

with the ending of the sepa- 
rate election for the shadow 
chief whip. When yon add fbe 
party leader, the deputy leader 
and the leader of the Labour 
Lords, the total is now 22. plus 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Given that the size of the 
Cabinet Is limited by a 1975 
law to 21 first-rank paid posts, 
plus the Lord Chancellor, it Is 


clear ttathfa overfull list 
leaves Blair no room for 
maneouvre. 

Infect things are even more 
inflated. Blair has already 
added three extras to fee23— 

the unelected chief secretary 
Andrew Smith who neverthe- 
less shadows a cabinet minis- 
ter, the former chief whip 
Derek Foster to whom he has 
promised a cabinet post, and 
the defeated Jack Cunning- 
ham, who has also been given 
a job of cabinet rank shadow- 
ing national heritage. hi addi- 
tion, there is the unresolved 
status of the shadow women's 
minister, now Tessa JowelL 

This is becoming a mess and 
it may get worse. Blair has 
made too many promises and 
ducked too many hard choices 
in the quest to be inclusive. 

The result is that he currently 

has at least 27 people chasing 
22 cabinet posts. It is incon- 
ceivable that he will keep 
them all in his cabinet. Apart 
from anything else, to do so 
would send terrible signals 
about waste. So he needs to 
make some choices soon, and 
break the bad news to the 
unlucky ones. 

The problem ought not to be 
whether the shadow cabinet Is 


elected — thafs a red herring 
— but whether so many of its 
members are elected. At pres- 
ent the balance is all wrong. 
The old system, which prop- 
erly combined election and 
appointment, since both are 
necessary, has been aban- 
doned without thought to the 
consequences. The task is to 
restore the balance. There is 
no need to reduce everything 
to an absolutist dispute about 
elections or no elections. And 
Peter Ham's proposal to aban- 
don next year's possible eve of 
poll shadow cabinet election 
in order to avoid internal 
distractions misses the point. 

Most Labour MPs would 
agree about their best dozen or 
so performers. They should 
retain the right to choose 
them. The problem is at the 
margins, with those four or 
five last places in the team, 

where the party leader ought 
once again to be able — as he 
was in the past — to add his 

own choices to the core 
chosen by the backbenchers. 
Nothing important would be 
lost by reducing the number 
who are elected next time 
from 19 to 14, and a very much 
better balanced s yste m would 
be gained. 



The dying man who 
just wasn’t sick 


PATRICK FORBES follows 
the career of a patient 
who’s been hospitalised 
repeatedly for illnesses 
he doesn’t actually have 


O NE Friday night 
last month at fee 
Kent & Sussex Hos- 
pital in Tunbridge 
Wells, a man sud- 
denly burst through the casu- 
alty doors, fighting for breath. 
Between gasps he said he was 
an asthmatic. The nurses were 
very worried and summoned 
the junior houseman, who was 
concerned that the man might 
die, so acute was his condition. 
They ventilated him immedi- 
ately, sticking a tube down his 
throat into the lung, a painful 
procedure, and rushed him to 
intensive care. Over fee week- 
end, his condition stabilised, 
and he was discharged. 

Tf thfly Tmri rherfeed hfamw ii. 

cal records; they might not 
have been quite so quick to res- 
pond to Simon Marsh’s cry for 
help, because over fee last five 
years he’s been admitted 30 
times under eight different 
aliases at fee Kent & Sussex 
alone. Most times his Alness 
has e it he r been exaggerated or 
inven t ed. 

I first met him back in Janu- 
ary in ward eight of the. same 
hospital — he's 26, well-spoken, 
quite handsome, seemed popu- 
lar, his mobile phone rang con- 
stantly, his worried girlfriend 
on the line. He said he was in 
for asthma, but he thought fee 
doctors had discovered a 
shadow an his lung. He was 
going to have a scan done. 

Unknown to those looking 
after him, Simon has an 
apparently incurable psychiat- 
ric condition — Munchausen’s 
syndrome — some psychia- 
trists rati it “suicide by 
degrees". Sufferers invent Al- 
ness. They will arrive at casu- 
alty complaining of some lifo- 

thrpafpntn g tra mrrci, nrfai g n 

coma. Their presentation is 
often so convincing feat doc- 
tors wfil be deceived and win 
op e r ate immediately. Some will 

riin +'hiw 'h midrixiq nf rtTripn , nwn 

undergoing amputations. Mun- 
chausen cases are a serious 
concern to the NHS: records 
show 10,000 names, but that’s 
an nwifa , wtinwte l and their op- 
erations are increasingly ex- 
pensive — one patient can cost 
a health authority upwards of a 
million pounds. 

We followed Simon fbr 
months after feat first meeting. 
It became clear feat as he was 


incapahte of feeling remorse fT 
don't think of other people. AM 
think about is myselfi me, num- 
ber one") be left hurt disbeliev- 
ing, and bewildered people in 
his wake. He had robbed his 
girlfriend, got a Job in a care 
home on felse pretences and 
then went cm fee run from the 
police. Central to this was his 
ability to change his name, 
birth date and life story. In 
modern Britain, nobody knows 
where you've come from, A 
plausible manner will get you 
fee bank account credit card, 
and mobile phone which estab- 
lish identity 

When Simon was discharged 
from ward eight bafiikin Janu- 
ary , the crew and I met him 
outside, where he said he’d 
been in fbr e pneumonia 
attack, not asthma. I asked him 
then whether fee Alness was 
genuine. He insisted he’d been 
01, but it had been bliss "being 
waited on ... I don't think any- 
one recognised me, they proba- 
bly see God knows bow many 
people a week." 

Then he took us to Beacfay 
Head, site afaprevions suicide 
attempt depressed after a short 
prison term, he’d got drunk, 
slashed his wrists and taken a 
taxi up there, intending to 
j ump But the police found him 
and he was taken to a mental 
hospital. There he was diag- 
nosed as a sociopath, some- 
thing he dismissed as 
"bullshit". 

He told me he came from a 
wealthy background, and was 
sent as a boarder to a school in 
Eastbourne. His parents (his 
father was a newly -rich 
buAder) decided that his sister 
should be a day pup A there; he 
thought they "didn't want me at 
hnmp , they didn’t love me”. 

His solution was to steal his 
father's chequebook, his car 
and finally his credit cards. 
From there it escalated into 
petty theft and prison terms. 

Efts speciality was fraud —he 
had fee looks and fee accent 
He claimed a succession of 
women had fallen prey to his 
charms, too. 

Getting into hospital was his 
revenge cm society, he said, 
when he was low on foods. He 
read up on fnrtA««Mi “that 
couldn’t be disproved" and 
showed up at casualty. He had 
been in hospitals all round 


Britain. His background 
checked out His wealthy 
parents had disowned him, he 
was certainly a hospital habl- 

tiifl L and had had pri«inn 

terms. But his motivation was 
not as he presented it Nobody 
wAUngly undergoes a lumbar 
puncture, as he had. a danger- 
ous and painful procedure, 
risking being paralysed just for 
three meals a day . He admitted 
he craved the nurses’ uncondi- 
tional care and attention. And 
his frauds fitted a pattern — 
low-level, netting a couple of a 
hundred quid — from which he 
never deviated. Munchausen 
sufferers don’t learn from expe- 
rience, because they feel no 
remorse. It makes them impos- 
sible to treat 

- Prominently displayed in- 
side the fast Rover Simon had 
when we met btm was a police 
scanner, tuned to local frequen- 


cies. He said he was knocking 
out stolen passports at £500 a 
throw — which bad paid for fee 
car. Tracing the car later, it 
turned out to be hired, long 
past its return date. We never 


Nobody knows 
where you're from. 
A plausible 
manner will get 
you the credit card 
which establishes 
Identity 


found out whether he had pass- 
ports to sell, because four days 
later he went on fee run. 

Once we started to talk to fee 
nurses, it became clear they 
had noticed that his condition 
had stabilised incredibly fast — 
but had never imp oved suffi- 
ciently for him to be dis- 
charged. patients thought he 
was a malingerer and nick- 
named him "free board and 
lodging". One noticed he would 
ask fbr fee curtains to be pulled 
and stick his fingers down his 
throat to make himself sick. As 
soon as all the nurses went off 
he would run around in good 
health — when they came back, 
he’d groan as if in pain. 

Their suspicions aroused, 

fee casualty nurses had 
checked his records. They 
showed that he’d been admitted 
under a string of aliases, and a 

succession of birth dates — 

changing name or date is suffi- 
cient to confuse fee system. 

And Simon was not content 
just being a patient He had got 
a job as a care assistant in a 


nursing home, dealing with 
geriatric patients. He had 
claimed to have extensive 
training as a paramedic in fee 
Foreign Legion. The nursing 
home owner bad been im- 
pressed by his manner, but 
within a month she'd noticed 
that he did not want to do mun- 
dane tasks and that his medical 
knowledge didnot compare 
wife his CV. She and her hus- 
band confronted hhn: he disap- 


peared wife a month's wages, 
and her medical textbooks. 

We traced the girifl-iend who 
had been ringing Simon during 
his bospttalstay: she wasa 
cook in a psychiatric hospital 
— Simon had met her in a 
nightclub and moved in. She 
had nursed him through a 
series of alarming hospital vis- 
its. Her disillusionment dated 
from his disappearance wife 
her car. credit cards and £1,000. 
He had dumped the car before 
flying to Irelend. 

In Ireland, he'd gone up to 
the North, and booked himself 
into one afBelfhsfs best hotels, 
run up an enormous hotel bin, 
aided by his new girlfriend 
Paula, a singer in a Belfast pub 
band. He couldn’t pay, he was 
arres ted and held in (V nmHn 
RoadjalL Within a day he'd 
been transferred into hospital, 
after a severe asthma attack. 

‘ I visited him and Paula in 
hospital, in a single modem 
room, guarded by five prison 
warders, which didn’t affect the 
festive atmosphere. He “loved 
Paula", so he had to get out of 
prison into somewhere he 
could see her. Eventually he 
was tried at the magistrates 
court and got only a suspended 
sentence and a small fine. We 
wait for celebratory drinks. 

Fed up with his constant 
lying, I confronted him. Was he 
ever going to change his ways? 
He said he guessed he had a 
problem but that this time it . 
would be different "because 
Pauta’s prepared to stick by 
me". Ten days later he was 

re m i fet pBSRTno r rhid fihftrmpe in 

Crumlln. within a day he was 
transferred to hospital after a 
severe asthma attack”. 

Two weeks ago Simon rang 
me: he’ d got h is life sorted out, a 
job as a private detective, and a 
new girlfriend. I would have 
believedhim if 10 minutes ear- 
lierlhad not been rungby a 
nurse from fee Kent & Sussex 
describing that spectacular 
"asthmatic” admission in 
Sep temb er. She couldn’t be- 
lieve it "How did we let h im in 


Patrick Forties directed 
Deception, for Cutting Edge, 
Channel 4, 9pm, on Monday 


Unlocking the memories of terror within these walls 


Long accused of constructing a heritage 
myth of country house chintz, the 
National Trust is now considering . 
preserving a workhouse as a museum of 
the poor. MAEV KENNEDY reports 


R OSES are running 

wild, apples and plums 
dropping from loaded 
branches into the 
Michaelmas daisies, but this 
place was not built as a sunny 
walled garden. It was the stone 
and brae breaking yard of the 
Bedminster Union Work- 
house, just west of Bristol. 
Most of the high walls, which 
kept men, women and children 
apart, have gone. They may 
rise again. 

Hundreds of workhouse 
buildings remain, on the edge 
of many towns, but none has 
been preserved in its original 
form. The National Trust so 
often derided for peddling a 
world of country house chintz, 
is considering buying and 
restoring the Bedminster 
Union. It hopes to develop it, 
with the Public Records Office 


at Kew, into a museum on the 
lives of the poor. 

The workhouse cast a 
shadow ofhorror over the lives 
of the poor which is still felt In 
the 1960s my own great-aunt 
went into fee County Home in 
Limerick. Ireland, and died 
there. It was an ordinary 
geriatric hospital by then, but 
it was fee old workhouse. The 
shame was stQl so intense that 
some members of the family 
could not speak of it 

An old terror seeped from a 
CSSOal 

suggestion that young preg- 
nant women might be put into 
hostels instead of on to benefit 
The same terror grips the 
elderly as their frith in fee 
NHS is shaken. There is a 
memory that cannot be effaced 
that Tor almost a century, 
cradle to grave care for the 


utterly destitute was behind 
these walls. 

The records survive from 
the Bedminster Union on who 
was admitted and how they 
were treated once the gates 
dosed. “November 10 , 1840. 
Ordered fee House: Mary 
King, aged 19, and her bastard 
child. oOfeBsea. John Chap- 
pell, aged 14, St George’s. Char- 
lotte Ray, and bastard child, of 
St George’s." 

Inside they were washed, 
their heads shaved, and 
clothed and fed after a fashion. 
A severe, and frequent, punish- 
ment for misconduct was a po- 
tatoes and water dinner on one 
of fee three meat days in the 
week. The rtxles were relaxed 
only in exceptional circum- 
stances: “May 1840. Mary Phil- 
lips, a blind pauper in the 
House, to be allowed Tea, 
Sugar and Butter." 

The terror stretched beyond, 
the grave, to the final humilia- 
tion (tf a pauper’s fimeraL In 
June 1846 the guardians made 
an official complaint about the 
poor quality of Sarah Thom- 
as’s coffin. “The Body wa s visi- 
ble owing to the lid of the coffin 
being warped, and that the 
Joints were open: that decom- 


position had taken place and 
in f^nnwjiTimrp of the joints 
being open, the corpse was 
offensive to fee attendants and 
bearers at the fimeraL” 

These desperate lives are 
entirely missingfrom most of 
the "heritage” visitor attrac- 
tions which seem to recreate 
our history. In its centenary 
year the National Trust is 
acutely sensitive to the accusa- 
tion that it preserves only fee 
lives of fee rich, and a sugared, 
sanitised version at that 

Whore the evidence sur- 
vives, asatErddiglnNorfe 
Wales, or the Apprentice 
House at Styal Mill in Chesh- 
ire, the trust has tried to inter- 
pret fee lives of the vast-major- 
ity as wefl as fee privileged 
few. But the crucial difference 
Is feat the rich wrote, and fee 
poor didnot 

“Most people left no trace of 
their lives on paper,” says 
John McVerry, historic buAd- 
faags representative for the 
trust's Wessex region. “At 
Bedminster we have the lives 
of thousands of people, set 
down in the records without 
interpretation or bias.” 

Isolated in beautiful coun- 
tryside beyond the city limits. 


Bedminster served both the 
rural parishes, and what bad 
become a factory town with a 
reputation for poverty and 
violence. 

It Is a good limestone build- 
ing, but grim. The fact that it 
looks so like a jail, with 



If walls could speak: the old 
Bedminster Union 

matron and master housed in 
a high tower overlooking 
every corner <rf fee complex, is 
no coincidence. The handbook 
supplied by fee commission- 
ers in 1835 made it explicit The 

workhouses were to be the last 
resort for the desperate. Their 


business was “supplying the 
means of existence fbr work 
done inside at a rate below that 
which co old be secured fbr the 
lowest paid work outside". 

The worst horrors were well 
documented, and Oliver Twist 
wasn’t much of a caricature. In 
fee 1840s starving paupers at ' 
Andover, employed breaking 
bones, fought one another sav- 
agely fbr the scraps of gristle 
anthem. 

' Bedminster’swasnotthe 
worst An early minute notes 
feat on Christmas Day 1839 the 
paupers ate half a hundred- 
weight more beef than 
budgeted for: “The sum was 
paid for by Mr Naish and Mr 
Abbott amounting to 19/3d." 

But there was a sadness in 
the stones of fee place. Joseph 
Leech, a celebrated journalist, 
dropped in on impulse in 1840, 
The m aster and matron 
showed him arotmdj with 
pride. Sn the sitting room an- 
cient men ringed fee fire, 
retelling their stories. One was 
feefr aristocrat a former but- 
ler from Bath. 

Upstairs Leech was shown 
an apparently abandoned ward 
and suddenly saw, with a 
shock feat reaches across fee 


years, that one dark bed was 
occupied by a broken and flat- 
tened man, a former hunts- 
man, too crippled and ill to join 
the circle downstairs. 

Visiting country houses is 
now a malar leisure activity. 
The danger is that people tour 
the servants' quarters, look at 
the rows of shining jelly 
moulds, and fee pretty wooden 
bowl of heritage bread on fee 
deal table, and think: “So this 
is what being poor was like. 
Not so bad, really, ” 

There is a mass of informa- 
tion about real lives in the 
Somerset records office, mid in 
the 40,000 pieces of papa: about 
Bedminster in tiie Public 
Records Office at Kew. Kew 
has a farther 16,741 volumes 
on the Poor Law. If the joint 
project is realised, all this 
material would be available, 
on computer, at Bedminster. 

' “The buildings and the 
records are as near as we can 
get to the bare bones ofhow 
people who left no accounts 
lived their lives,” McVerry 
says. “This will be social 
archaeology rather than anec- 
dotal reconstructions of 
charming kitchens and ser- 
vants’ quarters.” 


i 





M ANY congratul- 
ations to John Car- 
vel and the Goard- 
ian for winning 
their feisty European Court 
case against the secret and un- 
savoury practices of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers (Now read all 
about it October 20). 

My own experience of Coun- 
cil busting was three years ago 
when I chaired the European 
Parliament's All Party Com- 
mittee on Women's Rights. I 
was very involved in amend- 
ing the European Maternity 
Leave Directive; it's now law 
in Britain and has improved 
the maternity rights of thou- 
sands of British women. 

Nat surprisingly I wanted to 
hear what the Council of Min- 
sitershad to say about the 
probability of the European 
Pa ri lame nt’s flavoured text be- 
coming law. I sat quietly at the 
back of the Council room, 
which was stuffed to bursting 
with Employment Ministers 
and their entourages from 12 
member states far about 20 
minutes; then one of the Coun- 
cil officials noticed I was not 
somebody’s secretary after all. 
The official sensed an alien 
presence from the planet of 
directly elected representa- 
tives known as the European 
Parliament I was swiftly 
shown the door. 

What a farce. We have our 
European laws voted In secret. 
The Council of Ministers is 
now the only secret legislative' 
body in Europe. The future 
Labour Government will 
recommend that whenever 
the Council of Ministers Is leg- 
islating, it does so publicly. 
Christine Crawley MEP. 
Deputy Leader. European 
Parliamentary Labour Party, 

16 Bristol Street, 

Bir mingham R5 7AE. 

\ A /E fully agree that the 
V V European Union suffers 
from a democratic deficit we 
find last week’s (October 15) 
analysis of its source both nar- 
row and unconvincing. To 
suggest that Brussels is set- 
ting up some kind of dictator- 
ship is irresponsible. 

It is incomprehensible that | 
such an article can appear 
without a single mention of 
the European Parliament and 
its efforts to combat the lack of 
democracy in (he Union. It 
provides an important coun- 


terweight to the interests of 
the national executives as ex- 
pressed in the Council of Min- 
isters. This is not a question of < 
theory but a central part of 
our work. The Council is now 
obliged to negotiate with the 
Parliament and to agree 
jointly the contents of about a 
third of Community legisla- 
tion- The need to get the agree- , 
ment of two institutions un- 
doubtedly reinforces the 
legitimacy of the Union. 

You make much of the lack 
of time available to the House 
of Commons to examine pro- 
posals for Union legislation. 
You suggest that Brussels, 
that convenient scapegoat, is 
the source of the problem. In 
fact there is nothing stopping 
the British government de- 
claring that it will not agree to 
decisions unless the Com- 
mons has had a real opport- 
unity to examine them. 

The British Parliament, 
however, needs to consider its 
mechanisms for holding min- 
isters to account for what they 
agree in Brussels. 

Brendan Donnelly. . 
Conservative MEP, 
for Sussex South 
and Crawley. 

Alan Macartney. 

SNPMEPfor 
NE Scotland. 

David Martin. 

Labour MEP 
forLothians. 

Graham Watson. 

Liberal Democrat, 

MEP for Somerset 
and North Devon. 

European Parliament, 

Brussels. 

I T is totally unacceptable 
that the Council enacts 
European legislation behind 
closed doors and without the 
control of the citixans of 
Europe. As regards European 
legislation adopted by the 
Council, there is only one logi- 
cal and political solution ad- 
missible: the European Parlia- 
ment directly elected by the 
citizens of the 15 member 
states of the Union should 
receive, on the mttip footing as 
the Council, the power of co- 
decision for all legislative acts 
adopted by the Council ac- 
cording to qualified majority 
vote. 

Charles Reid. 
lBSrueKorikel, 

B-1150 Brussels. 


Time to drop 
fundholding 


Panics can be harmful 


•T3 «C« h • j ( :T« 1 1 K 1 ■ » t . TV 


Radio 3 gets an earful 

T he controversy over Nich- I when you hear it ai 
olas Kenyon's Radio 3 pol- f infinitum. 


I olas Kenyon 's Radio 3 pol- 
icy seem ito be missing the 

point (October 17). Nobody 
questions the desirability of 
widening the audience for eso- 
teric music. What Classic FM 
has consistently done wrong is 
to trivialise it One is con- 
stantly on the edge of one's 
seat in the fear that Paul Gam- 
baccini might import Classic 
FM*s “chart show”. Andrew 
McGregor cannot say “Here is 
the news". He always has to 
say "Here are the latest head- 
lines". It's as alienating as 
Henry Kelly’s facetiousness . 


when you hear It ad 

tnflwihim- 

I have lost count of the times 
Classic FM’s serious jock 
John Julius Norwich has an- 
nounced the wrong piece of 
music. He and the rest of the 
arriviste's crew never seem to 
do more anyway than read the 
record sleeve notes over the 
air. Can't the copyright au- 
thorities do something useful 
and charge them an extra fee 
for their indolence? 

Edward Cooper. 

20 Forty Avenue, 

Wembley Park, 

Middlesex. 



NOW, TAX-FREE 
GIVING IS EASIER 
THAN EVER. 


Charities all over the vfiSSSi' ' V '' 

UK are now Inviting - J 

you to use this new 

CharityCard to ^ 

make donations. r 

YOU'RE FREE * 

to choose. * 

Give whenever you like, 
by phone or ty post, to SB®*** 
absolutely any charity you choose. 

THE TAXMAN GIVES YOU 
A THIRD EXTRA. 

Yau get a CharityCard when you pay a regular amount 
or a one-off sum into your own Charity Account at the 
Charities Aid Foundation. 

CAF will reclaim the tax you've paid on the money and 
add it to your account 

So you have the original sum, plus almost a third extra 
to give away! 

IT'S A GREAT WAY TO GIVE. 

Ybu get a CharityCard for making donations over the 
phone or by post 

Ybu also receive a 'chequebook' 
for giving by post or in person. 

To And out more, call free or use 
the cotton provided. 

Charities Aid Foundation, Registered Charity No 268369. 
Patron HRH The Prince Phife, Duke of Bftibwgi KG KT 

The la* benefits mendoned nere appiyio LBtiKp^as only. 


Please send me more information about the CharityCard 
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99 3311 


.Postcode. 
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I 50 per cent of GPs and prac- 
tices being fundholding by 
April 1996 (Labour faces GPs' 
revolt October 16) Ignores the 
fact that the majority of prac- 
tices joining the scheme In the 
current year are taking up the 
Government's new option of 
‘‘Community Fundholding”. 
This is a highly limited option 
with little of the scope or im- 
plications of “standard 
fundholding’ 

This means that, despite six 
years of blandishments, brib- 
ery and manipulation, the 
majority of GPs remain 
staunchly opposed to fund- 
holding. I believe that one of 
the Government’s motives in 
introducing Community 
Fundholding is to conceal the 
fact that the fundholding ini- 
tiative is stalled. 

The majority of fundholders 
will privately acknowledge 
that their main reason for 
joining the scheme is to do 
with the very large manage- 
ment allowances and com- 
puter cost re-imbursements 
or with their anxiety not to be 
at a disadvantage in access to 
secondary (ie hospital) care. 
(Dr) David Stern. 

Clinical Tutor, 

Department of Primary Care 
and Public Health, 

University of Oxford. 

N/OUR report would seem to 

T suggest Rhidian Morris 
was resorting to scaremonger- 
lng tqctlcs in an attempt to 
protect the interests of fund- 
holding doctors. Admittedly 
he represents nearly 50 per 
cent of GPs in this country 
who are now fundholders but 
most of these are reluctant 
participants. The rest of the 
family doctors are by choice 
non-fundholders. Many are 
members of GP Commission- 
ing Groups. Within these, GP 
representatives work closely 
with Health Authorities to Im- 
prove services and initiate 
new developments at a frac- 
tion of the management costs 
poured into fundholding. 

Fundholding has been a cat- 
alyst for change, but it is 
bureaucratic, expensive and 
usually only achieves limited 
benefits for practice 
populations. 

Five years into fhndhold- 
ing, than half of GPs are 

fundholders and most pur- 
chase only 10-30 per cent of 
cate. 

How can the rest be in- 
volved? By compulsion? Noth- 
ing could be worse than nan- 
committed. reluctant 
fundholders, perhaps lacking 
the inclination or skills to 
make a success of it. 

We need alternative models 
forGP involvement. 

(Dr) AlanBirchalL 

Secretary. 

National Association 
of Commissioning GPs. 

228 High Road, 

Chilwell, 

Nottingham NG9 5DB. 

\ A /HEN the Labour Party 
V V wins the next general 
election I hope they will not 
only retrieve the money that 
fundholders have hived away 
from patient care into their 
own pockets, but give a sus- 
tained period tf advantage to 
patients of doctors whose 
sense of morality has pre- 
vented them from Indulging 
in this deceitful political 
experiment 
(Dr) Simon Harper. 

The Health Centre, 

St Thomas' Road. 

Newquay. 

Cornwall TR7 iRU. 


T HE Committee on Safety 
ofMedicines has 
handled the recent in- 
formation concerning com- 
bined oral contraceptives and 
throm bo-embolism with little 
thought about the implica- 
tions for doctors treating these 
patients (Blood clot alert on 
pill, October 20). On Thursday 
doctors were Informed about 
the unpublished finding s from 
three studies by a fax message 
from Ihe Department of 
Health. At the same time the 
media were informing the 
public at large about the new 
“pill scare". 

Many doctors heard the 
news on the radio before they 
received the fax. Doctors deal- 
ing with the many patients 
taking the pill feel we should 
have bad access to this Infor- 
mation before the patients in 
order to prepare for the conse- 
quences of making this knowl- 
edge public. The information 
we have received is also lim- 
ited. We have not seen the 
studies, as they are unpub- 
lished, and cannot tell oar pa- 
tients any more than they get 
from the media. 

What we can tell them is | 
that the risk of thrombo- I 


embolism from these pills is 
still very smalL We can also 
remind them of the other 
benefits of taking the com- 
bined oral contraceptive 
which include a reduction in 
all of the following: ovarian 
cancer, endometrial cancer, 
ovarian cysts, benign breast 
disease, uterine fibroids and 
heavy and painful peri- 
ods. As usual, these benefits 
have been totally ignored by 
the media, and thousands cf 
women will again have un- „ 
wanted pregnancies as the 
result of over-exaggerated 
reporting of medical research. 
(Dr) Mira Harrison- 
Woolrych- 

Univeraity Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 
Rosie Maternity Hospital, 
Cambridge. 

W E WRITE to express 

deep concern at the way 
the Department cf Health has 
handled the information on 
the possible increased risk of 
thromboembolism. This has 
generated widespread uncer- 
tainty. anxiety and panic 
among our practice popula- 
tion. And we have been unable 
to counsel our patients ade- 


quately because of the limited 
amount of information given 
in the Department ofHealth 
circular. There is no support- 
ive statistical basis given for 
this decision. 

We have gained more facts 
from the press, which on the 
whole has been helpful How- 
ever, we must question the 
user failure rates for the dif- 
ferent methods of contracep- 
tion as reported in your 
graphic (October 20). It ap- 
pears that you have quoted 
only the most favourable 
I results from a set of studies 
rather than the complete 
range. This gives a exagger- 
ated picture of effectiveness 
for each method. 

Potentially this could fur- 
ther contuse women who are 
already being presented with 
information which challenges 
all that they have been told in 
tbepast. 

Irene Weinreb. 

Sarah Pnx wlman, 

Mary Gilmore. 

Dorothy McCnnn. 

Ylnka Akingbade. 

Imperial College 
Health Centre, 

14 Princ es Ga rdens, 

London SW7 IN A. 


Another Home Office minister 
sentenced to a public flogging 

B ARONESS BLATCH sets * I turbing bit is the ideologii 
new low standards even | shift to a service being foil 


Dnew low standards even 
for Home Office drivel when 
arguing that probation Is not 
social work (Society. October 
18). On the same visionary 
basis, presumably she is per- 
suading the Ministry of Agri- 
culture that Cox's orange pip- 
pins are not apples because 
they don't have that word in 
their title. Of course probation 
is a vital part of social work, 
sharing the same core values 
and the same skills and vi- 
sions. Taking probation stu- 
dents out of social- work train- 
ing is about cost-cutting and 
knocking people into line. 
David Brandon. 

Chair, British Association 
of Social Workers. 

50 Regatta Court, 

Cambridge CB5 8NB. 

ASA probation officer, I 
/"Would like to draw Baron- 
ess Blatch’s attention to her 
rather disturbing terminol- 
ogy. She suggests “rigorous 
oversight” will be essential to 
ensure that untrained proba- 
tion officers can “successfully 
apply their knowledge and ex- 
perience to their work”. Looks 
harmless enough. The dls- 


I turbing bit is the ideological 
shift to a service being told to 
see itself in terms of “correc- 
tive punishment". What 
knowledge and experience 
will be relevant? We all want 
to see a reduction in crime; 
but some of us don't think that 
being moved further to the 
right will lead to solutions. 
Anne Eccleston. 

22 Coliiton Street, 

Dorchester. 

P ROBATION officers are 
experiencing ever-increas- 
ing caseloads whilst seeing 
their resources dimmish be- 
cause of budget cuts. Many 
probation services are having 
to make staff redundant in 
order to cope with these cuts. 
The spending of £100 million 
on a new computer system of 
dubious utility and unproven 
reliabilty exacerbates such fi- 
nancial constraints whilst 
undermining their excellent 
■work. Unlike politicians, pro- 
bation officers are profession- 
als and as such need training 
to do their jobs properly. 
Mark Oldfield. 

Kent Probation Service, 

58 College Road. 

Maidstone ME156SJ. 


Penalty policy down the tubes 1 Shadow boxed Just who is in control of the prisons? 


I ing cartoon on penalty 
fares (October 18) opens up 
this whole subject. It seems 
that instructions to ticket col- 
lectors and ticket office staff — 
when Indeed there are any 
there — are to be inflexible 
and unreasonable. 

One example is of a young 
man travelling with a weekly 
travel card on London Under- 
ground who by mistake went 
one stop out of zone (he 
couldn't help it, the train was 
a test one, not stopping at his 
station). On offering to pay the 
excess 70 pence, the £10 penal- 
ty was demanded ofhtm. He 
refused and went back the one 
stop which was where he had 
wanted to get off in the first 
place. There the £10 penalty 
was again demanded from 
him. The lengthy correspon- 
dence to clear someone who 
had no intention to defraud 
continues. 

Diana Brooks. 

Address supplied. 

A A Y daughter is hand- 
I V I icapped and has a young 
child. She was travelling from 
Wareham in Dorset to Poole 
by train and arrived at the 
station a little late because she 
had fallen on the way there. 

As the ticket office at Ware- 
ham is on the other side of the 
line she did not have ttma to 
cross over the bridge to buys 
ticket. She boarded the train 
intending to buy a ticket on it, 
as she had done many times 
before. 

When the ticket collector 
entered the coach he called 
out; “Anyone here whose 
ticket I haven't seen?" an d she 

replied that she wished to buy 

a ticket He immediately fiiw i 
her £10. 1 wrote to the railway 
explaining the circumstances . 
All they would say was that 
the rules had changed and one 
must now purchase a valid 
ticket before getting on the 
train. This is all very well if 
they have a ticket office on 
both platforms; yet how many 
provincial stations have thfe 1 
facility? , 

C Cooper. ! 

33 Quay Point, 1 

Castle Street. 

Poole. Dorset 8H15 1BQ. 


\ A /HEN I arrived home from 
V V work the other day I 
found my 16-year -old daugh- 
ter to a distressed condition. 
Her London Underground sea- 
son ticket had expired the day 
before and she had bean ac- 
costed by three ticket collec- 
tors who demanded a £10 pen- 
alty, which she could not pay. 
She burst into tears. I find this 
bullying and infimiriiiting ho- 
taaviour insensitive and 
shocking. For years now we 
have had to endure the garish 
and vulgar advertisements 
plastered over the Under- 
ground stations. We have to 
travel to dirty, overcrowded 
grnffiti-covered trains. Now 
we have ticket collectors bul- 
lying and traumatising our 
Children and d emanding ETC 
penalty fees. Whata grubby 
policy. 

Name and address supplied. 


V V West Germany some 15 
years ago, each train had one 
carriage designated far non- 
ticket-holders; if yoa'boarded 
a train without a ticket, for 
any reason, you would sit in 
this carriage and pay the con - 1 
ductor when (and If) he came * 
round. 

If you sat elsewhere in the 
train you were deemed to be 
attempting to evade the fere. 
This simple solution would 
have allowed Ms Jardine's fal- 
low passenger to catch her 
train and pay only the correct 
fare. 

Can the various companies 
of what I still call British Rail 
not adopt such a simple 
system? 

Jon Ftnegold. 

67 LiUywhlte Crescent. 
Andover, 

Hampshire 

SP105NA. 

Letters to the Editor may be 
faxed on 0171 837 4530 or sent 
by post to 119 Farrtrigdon Road, 
London EC1R 3ER, and by e- 
mafl to Ietters@ 9 uardlan.c 0 .uk. 
Please include a full postal 
address and daytime telephone 
number, even in e-malled 
letters. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge receipt of letters. 
We may edit them (or clarity 
and concision. 


I WAS astonished at your ed- 
itorial (October 19) which 
rubbished the Shadow Cab- 
j inet election results. As a 
reflection upon democracy rt 
I ought, more properly, to have 
been run under the headline 
1 “Let's hear it for Saddam". 

Democracy often throws up 
outcomes which elites find un- 
comfortable. But the tempta- 
tion to get rid of the electorate 
if you don’t like the outcome is 
a profoundly totalitarian one. 
The Guardian's int-mawing 1 
support for changes which 
would turn the Labour Party 
into an Amerlcan-style Demo- 
cratic Party, is. of course, a 
matter for yourselves. The 
same cannot be said when you 
confuse the lobbying role of an 
independent national news- 
paper with that of the Leader's 
office in the Labour Party. 

The lament for your list of 
unsuccessful contenders was 
exactly the same as the one of 
“preferred choices” trailed 
round to MPs before the vote. 

It also comprises Choices en- 
tirely from the right of the 
party. 

There are already more 
than enough lines of patron- 
age and preferment in our par- 
liamentary system. What we 
lack is a strengthening of lines 
of open democratic account- 
ability rather than their aban- 
donment. This, rather than a 
sense of ho use- trained obedi- 
ence, is the modernity that the , 
Labour Party needs. 

Alan Simpson MP. 

House of Commons, 

London SW1A OAA. 

vfiBKE is no substance 
I whatsoever to Patrick 
Win tour's assertion that “the 
Welsh media bayed” tor my 
replacement as Shadow Welsh 
Secretary (Politics pages, Oc- 
tober 20). 

The Welsh media have been 
very supportive of my efforts 
to develop a distinctive Welsh 
agenda for the Labour Party. I 
can only assume his story was 
based on a malicious and men- 
dacious briefing by sources so 
insecure that they have to 
shelter to anonymity. 

Ron Davies MP. 

House of Commons, 

London SW1A0AA. 


/'"YVER the last year I have 
v^/been corresponding with 
Derek Lewis concerning the 
death of my husband Stuart 
Ford. He banged himself 
while on remand at Worm- 
I wood Scrubs on December 16, 
1994. The previous April, 

I Lewis issued to all prisons 
guidelines for the care of sui- 
cidal or at-risk prisoners. 

Sin ce January I have been 
trying to convince Lewis that 
his brilliant guidelines are 
not b eing followed by those 
working to the prison service. 
Had they been, Stuart would 
still be alive. In response Mr 
Lewis has tried (unsuccess- 
fully) to convince me that his 
guidelines are being impli- 
mented, but were not in my 
husband's case because he 
was not considered at risk. 

The evidence given at the 
inquest proved beyond all 
doubt that Stuart was a sui- 
cide risk and tuat the policies 
and procedures laid down for 
the care of at-risk prisoners 


A Country Diary 


were not being adhered to. 
Prison officers stated under 
oath that they had never 
received any training in the 
new system. This can only 
lead to the assumption that 18 
months after their Issue, the 
guidelines are at best only 
being partially implemented 
by some prisons and at worst 
being ignored. 

On the one hand, Lewis had 
the Home Secretary breathing 
down his neck to issue his 
staff with new policies and 
procedures; on the other he 
was the “puppet figure-head" 
of a workforce who, for from 
treating him like a respected 
superior whose directives 
need to be followed, treated 
him as a “PR mushroom"; he 
was expected to field ques- 
tions from interested parties 
such as myself, yet was kept to 
the dark and fed bullshit by 
his own staff. 

V J Harrington. 

28 The Brambles, 

West Drayton, Middx UB7 7UQ. 


MACHYNLLETH: I don’t 
remember when we had such 
a wonderful fall of acorns as 
we have here at present. It is 
not only their huge numbers 
but also their great size that is 
remarkable. I am reminded 
how to Tudor times some 
Landowners began to think 
seriously about planting oak- 
woods to replace the many 
which had been cleared for 
agriculture. They appreciated 
a good acorn year, selecting 
the biggest they could find to 
the belief that these would 
grow into the finest nai™ 

They knew that acorns never 
carpet the ground for very 
long, being a favourite food of 
pigs and other domestic ani- 
mals, along with squirrels and 
other rodents; and also of 
jays, rooks, crows, ravens, 
pheasants and, most enthus- 
iastic of all, wood-pigeons. In 
some woods wild ducks come 
at night to cram themselves 
with acorns, 60 or 70 at a time. 
Acorns which do not get eaten 
may die and rot into the soil 


Others germinate, some very 
quickly, sending down a 
strong tap-root which pulls 
the acorn down out of sight 
into the leaf-mould. So, by 
mid-November, acorns need 
to be searched for, even 
where they covered the 
ground to October. We may 
wonder what effect it has on 
an oak to produce, say. 50.000 
acorns in one year, is the tree 
so exhausted that we can ex- 
pect few or no acorns next Oc- 
tober? That is usually what 
happens, but I can certainly 
recall one occasion when a 
bumper crop of acorns was 
followed the very next year by 
another. One thing ^ sure: 
mother nature never gives up 
in her hope of covering our 
world with oak forest, as it 
was a few thousand years ago. 
Yet the reality is that an 
acorn these days has about as 
much chance of growing into 
a mighty oak as any of us have 
of winning the top prize to the 
National Lottery. 

WILLIAM CONDRY 
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‘All my past life has been but a 
preparation for this hour! ’ 

Will Charies Moore, the new editor of the Daily Telegraph, steer the paper away from 
its traditional Tory beat, JOANNA COLES wonders. Photograph: DAVID SILLITOE 

C HARLES MOORE las Hurd at the Savoy.’ I spent is said to have putpaid to his that’s important to me Is the Moore's newshonnds, John Yon know, 'as flies to wanton 

has spent the last lunch confiding in Hurd. Then predecessor's marriage? "I Today programme." He stops Major Is no doubt more con- boys, are we to gods; They kill 
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C HARLES MOOSE 
has spent the last 
three weeks reread- 
ing Scoop!, Evelyn 
Waugh’s satirical 
novel about journalism. "It’s 
so ftmny," he chuckles in his 
strange staccato giggle. “I love 
the line when William Boot is 
invited up to see Lord Copper. 
He’s only there because Cop- 
per's got the wrong William 
Boot. His only idea of a news- 
paper office is derived from a 
film — and this Is the line I 
love — “where men in shirt- 
sleeves. shouted, swore and 
betrayed each other in condi- 
tions of unredeemed 
squalor'.” He giggles again. 
“That seems to be a very accu- 
rate description of a news- 
paper!" 

Certainly, if the rumours 
surrounding Moore’s appoint- 
ment were anything to go tor. 
that wasn’t the half of it Un- 
prepared for Max Hastings's 
resignation, Conrad Black, the 
Telegraph's proprietor, took 
three weeks to pick a new 
man. In the meantime specu- 
lation in Fleet Street was 
worse than the gold rush. 

Right up until the last minute, 
Moore himself was convinced 
Paul Deere, editor of foe Daily 
Mail, had been appointed. 

“Then on Wednesday Domi- 
nic Lawson [then editor of the 
Spectator, subsequently made I 
editor of the Sunday Tele- 
graph] rang me and said T bet 1 
you £200 you get the job.' ” 
Moore put the phone down 
and was promptly summoned 
to Black’s office. ‘T went in at 
1 1.80am, but I had to answer 
all these questions and even- 
tually I had to say Took, I'm 
sorry but Pve got to go I'm 
supposed to be lunching Doug- 


las Hurd at the Savoy.’ I spent 
lunch confiding in Hurd. Then 
when I got back to the office, 
Conrad finally rang and said 
Td got the job.” 

It is the job he has always 
wanted. "Conrad likesliistori- 
cal references and I told him 
’All my past life has been but a 
preparation for thishour and 
this trial!’ You know, that 
Churchill quote. From the age 
of 22 [he is now 38] I’ve always 
wanted to do it It’s thought to 
be gentlemanly not to want 
something for yourself; but I 
always have wanted this de- 
spite my gentlemanly 
caricature.” 

Private Eye’s caricature for 
Charles Moot® is Lord Snooty. 
Educated at Eton, then Trin- 
ity, Cambridge, Moore is often 
dismissed as a snob. Is he? “I 
don’t think 1 am. I think people 
mistake my manner for mat- 
ter." His manner? "Yon know, 
public schoolie. But I say 
judge by results not 
packaging. 

“I said this to Conrad, when 
we were having our discus- 
sion. He raised one or two 
questions. Was I, well, out of 
touch or too oM&shioned? 
Audi said to him Took at you. 
Here we are in your office 
stuffed with 19th century fur- ■ 
nlture and a bust of Cardinal 
Newman but you sored a 
modem newspaper!’ ” 

Black was not alone in his 
hesitation. Some of the paper's 
staff still remember how ex- 
hausted Moore appeared three 
years ago during his stint as 
deputy editor — which proba- 
bly seemed all the more brutal 
after his years editing the 
Spectator. How, they wonder, 
will he cope with the sheer 
grind of a daily paper, which : 


is 8 aid to have putpaid to his 
predecessor's marriage? "I 
think it's a question of making 
rules,” he says confidently. 
“It’s far worse to be a war 
correspondent At least I will 
have a routine, Caroline [his 
wife] will know when 1 can 
and can’t he there. And it will 
be less disruptive than work- 
ing on Saturdays [as be did at 
the Sunday paper]. Then we 
couldn't have proper week- 
ends in the country!" 

Even so, if, as he says, he 
intends to put the front page to 
bed, he wont leave the office 
much before 9pm, so how will 
he switch off? “It sounds 
absurd but 1 enjoy the com- 
pany of my family. I have two 
little children who keep me 
occupied.” Will he have time 
to see them now? “I was think- 
ing about this and I don’t 
know the answer,” he says. “I 
fear that it wQl be difficult” 

No doubt it will be easier 
when they’re awayalschooL 
“ William's down for Eton. 
Katharine isn't down for any- 
where yet She was actually 
down for Eton. But then she 
was bom." 

Given Hastings’s love afa 
good grouse shoot or Andrew 
Neil’s notorious love of 
Tramps, Moore’s own home- 
life sounds positively other- 
worldly. How will he cope 
with something as trivial as 
showbiz, which the Daily Tele- 
graph has stroked to cover 
in order to appeal to younger 
readers? Does he, for example, 
ever go to the cinema? "No." 
Watch television? “Hike 
Minder very much.” But 
Minder finished ages ago! “I 
know, that’s the problem. 

Erm, Morse was good. Oh 
dear. The only programme 


that’s important tome is the 
Today programme." He stops 
short of saying “on the wire- 
less” but there is no doubt 
about it, Moore is voraciously 
un populist. Hb has never even 
bought a Lottery ticket “But 
my wife is fantastically good 
at betting on the horses.” 

The betting on Moore is that 
he will find running the news 
section rather more difficult 
than reorganising the com- 
ment section. “If yon want to 
annoy me you'll say rm more 
in r omTnPfit fhAti 

news," he says crossly. "It's 


M don’t think 
it would be at 
all sensible to 
decide now what 
we will say in an 
election’ 


not true. 1 love doing the front 
page.” But the Sunday Tele- 
graph had a poor reputation 
for news. “Wrong. Quite 
wrong. I got the Barings thing 
before anybody, and I got it 
myself in fact, from a friend. 
And one morning I was sitting 
here in news conference and I 
said ‘Oh God what are we 
going to put an the front 
page?* And literally there was 
a loud bang behind me and a 
large plume of smoke ap- 
peared from the City. And I 
said to the picture editor go 
straight to the top of Canary 
Wharf and take a photograph 
with a telephoto lens!” 

While this may reassure 


Moore's newshonnds, John 
Major Is no doubt more con- 
cerned about the paper’s polit- 
ical direction. Moore has 
never rated Major and in his 
Sunday Telegraph liwdflr sup- 
ported John Redwood in the 
summer leadership election. 
"The paper’s always been an 
independent conservative 
paper. I want to develop the 
stress on being more indepen- 
dent," he says. 

Heavens! Ihe Telegraph 
has never suggested readers 
vote other than Tory. “I don't 
think it would be at all sen- 
sible to decide now what we 
will say in an election," he 
says thoughtfully. “I repeat, 
we’re an independent conser- 
vative paper. We don’t have to 
say vote Conservative. We’re 
nota collective member of the 

party.” 

Which brings ns to bis 
Islington neighbour. Tony 
Blair. “Yes, it’s rather like 
when I was describing myself, 
the impression of politeness is 
misleading. I don't mean he 
isn’t polite but his overriding 
quality Is ru th less nes s. He’s 
extremely determined and . 
very impressive. The problem 
Is he has nothing whatever to 
say of interest about howto 
improve this country.” 

If Moore’s task is to improve 
the Telegraph, what does he ! 

think of his competition? j 

“The Daily Telegraph is based 
on trust You don’t know 
.you’re getting the truth in the 
Times. For example all Mur- 
doch’s papers want low inter- 
est rates because Murdoch's 
always borro wing so much 
money. 

“And fee Daily Mail Is very 
clever, but . . . they hero- 
worship or destroy someone. 


You know, ’as flies to wanton 
boys, are we to gods; They kill 
us for tbeir sport’. The Tele- 
graph wants life to be peaceful 
and people to get on. The Mail 
is always trying to stir up 
hatred and division.” 

Hastings, Moore’s predeces- 
sor, was not bad at stirring up 
the odd hatred in the office 
himself. Moore is an alto- 
gether gentler editor. who in- 
spires a rare loyalty among 
his staff. So much so, that 
some fear he may not be tough 
enough to run a daily paper. 
Can he. for example, sack 
people? “Well. I just have 
done,” he says matter of fectly, 
refusing to say whom. “Some 
editors think sacking people is 
good in Uselfi that’s ridicu- 
lous," he adds. 

“I try to unlock journalistic 
talent It’s a pleasure to bring 
out people’s attributes.” In- 
deed, he seems so confident of 
his abilities there can be no 
room for self doubt “Oh I'm 
quite doubting informing 
public opinions,” he says. “I 
do actually rVmngp tbpm quite 
a lot I mean I thought Major’s 
tactic of challenging himself 
for the leadership was mad- 
ness. I couldn't see how it 
would turn to his advantage. 
But I was simply wrong about 
that” 

Finally , I wonder if his 
recent conversion to Catholi- 
cism, spurred on by the issue 
of women priests, has changed 
him? Like the Blairs he and 
Caroline, an Anglican, go to 
church separately. “People 
often say about being a Catho- 
lic that it’s like coming home. 

I dontfeel like that; but It’s 
nice to have decided. Ifeel like 
it’s setting out on the right 
road, that I*m on a journey .” 


I T’S been a difficult few 
weeks for white liberals. 
Hatting championed the 
cause of anti-racism for so 
long and so ardently, they 
have now been reading head- 
lines about black people 
which must choke them over 
their low-fat breakfasts. 

No amateur video-tape of a 
blade ra«n being bludgeoned 
by police has caused this 
offence (there will always be a 
place in the liberal conscience 
for blacks as victims); nor 
have they been disturbed by 
rioting, looting and random 
acts of violence (these will 
always be explainable by argu- 
ments about urban depriva- 
tion, poverty and educational 
nnderachievexnent). 

Most of the distress steins 
from cool decisions made by 
black people to support 
thoroughly suspect characters 
in the name of anti-racism. 
First, they cheered the release 
of convicted wife-beater O J 
Simpson when he walked free 
against all the odds, and 
apparently all the evidence. 
Then they descended on 
Washington DC in their thou- 
sands and'marchedfor Louis 
Farrakhan, a man who es- 
pouses racial segregation, 
tells women to stay at home 
and has been branded an anti- 
and a homophobe. 

And now Winnie Mandela, 
proven kidnapper and as- 
saulter of childr en, is refusing 
to go qnietly, insisting that 
traditional African therapy 
could save her defunct mar- 
riage to President Nelson 
Mandela. If that doesn’t work, 
she wants half her husband's 
assets. Yet stiff she is the 
flarHwg of the township youth. 

Were it not for her husband, 
one might think that the tradi- 
tion of black political leader- 
ship, where erudite men once 
held a secure tenancy on the 
moral high ground, had disap- 
peared. Liberals are asking 
what happened to the likes of 
Paul Robeson and Martin 
Luther King, who preached 
reconciliation and forgive- 
ness and enjoyed the back- 
handed compliment of having 
“transcended race”. 

At one stage Colin Powell 
looked as if he might enjoy 
their legacy. Charles J Kelly, 
who runs Citizens for Powell 
— to get the former chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
run for the presidency — told 
the press last month: “If I talk 
to rednecks and cabdrivers 
they don't see him as a black 
problem, which is associated 
with irresponsible behav- 
iour. ’’But then the OJ Simp- 
son verdict came out; African- 


Americans started behaving 
“irresponsibly" en masse, nnrf 
the rednecks were cured of 
their selective colour 
blindness. 

It Is this kind of behaviour, 
we are told, that gives black 
people a bad name. Those 
whites who have confess d 
equal opportunities with 
Christian charity are liable to 
interpret these increasingly 
frequent bouts of self-asser- 
tion as ingratitude. Their feel- 
ing is that If the ingrates can- 
not support responsible 
leaders and choose decent, 
law-abiding heroes, then they 
should be denied all goodwill 
and left to go it alone. Liberals 
are beginning to see the black 
community as a political 
liability — and as a 
disappointment . 

It is galling to see Simpson 
lauded as the nan who stood 
up against the racism afUAPD 
and won, when he barely even 
recognised he was blade until 
It served his purpose in the 
courtroom. Farrakhan is a 
poor standard-bearer for the 
causes of African-Americans. 
He may have the organisa- 
tional ability to bring Wash- 
ington to a standstill for a day, 
but he does not have the poli- 
tics to unite Black America or 
to ally with those sections of 
white America who could help 
Blacks to make political head- 
way. And Winnie Mandela is 
too steeped in scandal of her 
own making to have any credi- 
ble role in a country desper- 
ately needing stability. 

But black people do not live 
on another plank, to be judged 
from the outside. America is a 
country, populated mostly by 
white people, which last year 
embraced right-wing Republi- 
cans whose leaders have made 
attacks on affirmative action 
and on single mothers — 
many of whom are black — the 
cornerstone of their legisla- 
tive programme. It is a 
country with policemen like 
Mark Fuhrman, the racist per- 
jurer whose taped confessions 
of an LA cop are generally 
held responsible for OJ’s free- 
dom. Over both these matters, 
black people were left feeling 
besieged, with very little to 
cheer about And so they sup- 
port Simpson and Farrakhan 
— neither cf whom would 
have credibility as leaders 
were people not reacting to 
the likes of Fuhrman 
Newt Gingrich. 

This doesn't absolve black 
people of their responsibility 
to choose appropriate leaders. 
But they are as unlikely to 
keep coming up with leaders 
of the quality cf Martin Luther 
King and Nelson Mandela as 
whites are to find regular 
replacements for John F Ken- 
nedy. And blacks are not alone 
in choosing had representa- 
tives. The roll-call of recent 
white figureheads has not ex- 
actly been exemplary — John 
Major, Willy Claes and Jac- 
ques Chirac are not statesmen 
to be boasted about— but no- 
body suggests that their fell- 
ings should reflect badly on 
white people in general 

The real disappointment 
now is with the standard of all 
l eaders h i p — black or white. 
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Village that’s 
doing quite nicely, 
thanks awfully 

John Gummer has east himself as the saviour of 
struggling small communities. JOHN CUNNINGHAM 
finds the minister’s own in Suffolk is far from hard-up 




U NDER the alabaster 
bust of John Simson 
in the village church 
where he is hurled, an 
inscription states that he was 
“Apothecary of Debenham". 
It's a profession Simson must 
have followed with distinction 
to warrant so worthy a monu- 
ment — and profit — for he left 
an annual bequest to provide 
bread and coats for eight poor 
men and eight poor women in 
the Suffolk parish. 

The village chemist’s is now 
run by Malcolm Smith, who 
can only wonder at his 17th 
century predecessor’s pros- 
perity. Smith isn’t sure how 
long he can continue In busi- 
ness: "The trend to out-of- 
town shopping, plus Sunday 
trading and late opening has 


hit us. A pharmacy can’t 
survive on prescriptions 
alone. I've tried to build up the 
photo-processing side, but 
people bny toiletries in the 
supermarkets, not because 
they’re cheaper but because 
they’re there." 

it’s the lament heard In 
villages everywhere, coupled 
with the loss of bus services, 
complaints that houses are 
being bonght up by affluent 
commuters to Ihe disadvan- 
tage of local residents, the 
endless drift fr o m the land 
with no Jobs to boost thread- 
bare rural economies. 

The boring old litany was 
added to this week with a 
White Paper from John 
Gummer's Department of the 
Environment: a document 


strong on pious injunctions 
but short on cash promises. 

We can see what Gummer's 
thinking amounts to when, 
after 145 pages, his radical 
proposals include an offer by 
foe Government to consult on 
such weighty matters as 
“draft regulations to protect 
important hedgerows” and 
“foe introduction of a new 
scheme to provide rate relief 
for village shops”. 

Now if s true that all is not 
doom and gloom, and indeed 
foe While Paper isbumished 
with pictures of miniature 
successes, like a “new hedge 
in Hertford and Worcester 
fended by the Countryside 
Stewardship Scheme" and 
“Isle of Wight remote foetal 
scanning unit”. But it's proba- 


bly true that rural communi- 
ties are a good deal more 
resourceful and healthier 

fhan rnlu^r a tliinV 

Back to Debenham in deep- 
est Suffolk. As it happens, it's 
in John Gummer’s constitu- 
ency— he lives just outside 
the village. And, whatever the 
wails of foe White Paper, and 
foe worries of pharmacist 
Smith, it’s thriving due to 

resourcefulness that comes 

out of typical English muddle. 

Part ofDeben ham’s good 
luck is that it will never win 
the county Best Kept Village 
contest It’s a higgledy-pigg- 
ledy hotch-potch of flint half- 
timbering, thatch and brick 
with a hump m its main street 
which would be regarded as a 
carbuncle in one of its showy 
i sisters like Lavenham or Long 
i M^ford. It's got a couple of 
antique shops, but it's not on 
foe heritage trail; it's got some 
residents who commute to 
Ipswich and London but, with 
a population of 2,000 , incomers 
are almost invisible. 

The mixed blessing of tele- . 
cottaging — which turns 
workers into stay-at-home 
computer drones — hasn’t hit 
Debenham yet. But network- 
ing of a good old-fashioned 
kind is thriving. There can 
hardly be a lamp-post that 
doesn't have a poster advertis- 
ing a Hallowe’en Spectacular 
or a barn dance. And foe win- 
dows of foe post office and foe 


l main grocers contain more 
potential gossip than Village 
Notes in the local East 
Anglian Daily Times. Why are 
they selling that “large corner 
sofa”? Who’s- selling three 
white wardrobes? And how 

come Someone’S got “19 as- 
sorted jigsaws" to get rid of? 
Who'll be applying for foe 
school cleaning job at £JL30 an 
hour? 

Under the sagging tile-scape 
are enough shops and 
businesses to confound foe 
gloom afa dan of Starkadders . 
from Cold Comfort farms. The 
main grocers — there since 
1707, says a plaque — has 
beaten Tescos and foe other 
big players at their own game 
by tur ning itself into a mini- 
supermarket, and forming a 
ttmall ftharn of similar stores 
in Suffolk. 

And for all his gloom about , 
supermarkets s tealing his 
trade, even Smith the pharma- 
cist admits that foe social 
make-up of foe place enables 
him to dispense 1,000 prescrip- 
tions a m o nt h - there's a shel- 
tered housing scheme for the 
elderly, and a small estate 
with mostly first-time buyers, 
so that means children. 

Indeed, children are not in 
short supply in Debenham. 
Gummer might be concerned 
that 3,000 village schools have 
closed in foe fast decade: not 
in Debenham. The Church of 
England primary actually 


boasted a handsome new 
extension, with 75 per cent of 
local kids on foe roll. 

Give parish councils pow- 
ers to recruit special consta- 
bles to fight the rural crime 
wave, says Gummer in the 
White Paper. Not here, thank- 
you, says parish council chair- 
man Malcolm Fox. Four offi- 
cers are based in foe village, 
with a wide rural beat 

Keep foe parish church 
thriving with a single pair of 
hands. When the new Rev 
Graham Noble arrived eight 
months ago and found there 
was no curate, there were two 
retired clergymen living 
locally who were happy to 
help oat. 

Indeed, it’s hard to find any 
bad news in Debenham. I 
thought Td encountered one 
gloomy statistic when a wom- 
an told me they’d moved here 
after her husband was made 
redundant But alas, this was 
only because they used his 
pay-off to buy a house which 
they’d just finished extending. 
And her husband had got an- 
other job with a brewery. 

Can anything go wrong in 
Debenham? Two small build- 
ers will retire within a couple 
of years. And It’s hard to imag- 
ine any replacements. And the 
community is not immune to 
the grim reaper: those two 
obliging clergymen have both 
died 8 luce Rev Nobel arrived 
at St Mary Magdalene’s. 
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Alicia' Silverstone is 19, 
loaded and lonely. 
JOANNA COLES meets the 
star of the film Clueless. 
Below, LIZZIE FRANCKE 
looks at the relationship 
between consumerism 
and cool in teen movies 


want 


my 


mommy 


T HE first question is 
obvious. What on 
earth is she going to 
do with all that 
money? Alicia Sil- 
verstone hogs a 
cushion, leans forward and 
with utter sincerity says: “The 
funny thing is, it isn't that 
much.” What? She's nineteen, 
she's just signed a two-movie 
deal with Columbia for ten 
million dollars and it isn't that 
much ? "I mean, it's nothing to 
scoff at" she explains ear- 
nestly. “But when you remem- 
ber that SO per cent goes in 
taxes, then there’s the agent 
who gets ten per cent the law- 
yer who gets five, my accoun- 
tant my publicist, an 
assistant . . ." 

The unexpected success of 
Sllverst one’s latest film. Clue- 
less — an entertaining and 
quirky high school comedy — 
Is somewhat misleading. Yes, 
it’s a chipper film and yes 
she’s a terrific actress, but 
she’s not the overnight sensa- 
tion you might think. She has 
already appeared in nine 
films. But then you have to 
remember that Alicia Silver- 
stone started young. Very 
young. She was modelling 
aged seven -and-a-half. By the 
time she was eight her father 
had found her an agent. 

“My dad started taking pic- 
tures of me." she says. "When 
X look at them now I look 
really miserable and really up- 
set. It’s very clear to me that I 
didn’t, that ... oh, I don't like 
exploitation.” She pauses, 
anxious not to apportion 
blame to a father who could be 
accused of denying hera child- 
hood. “Yon know I was really 
shocked when I saw those pic- 
tures recently. I thought 
That’s one angry little girl/ 
My eyes are you know, like 
sunk and sad. Then again I 
was so eager to be an actress. ” 
The eyes are not sunken 
now. they are clear and bright 


and bankable. Their owner 
has worked for three years 
non-stop, but for all that she 
does not appear Contented. 

She squashes the life out of the 
Dorchester's cushions and she 
positively agonises when talk- 
ing about her childhood — or 
what little there was of it “I 
didn't tike going to school with, 
rollers in my hair," she grum- 
bles. “I didn't like everyone 
knowing I had to leave early 
for an audition. I hated it.” So 
why did she do it? T liked 
getting money, I was business- 
minded when 1 was little/' 
What aged eight? “I knew I 
was going to use the money for 
acting classes," she insists. “I 
wanted to beau actress. I was 
very determined-" 

But shouldn't her parents 
have protected her? “The 
thing about my dad is that he 
realty is excited by stardom 
and pictures and beauty. I 
know he sees women as 
women, they're not human . . . 
I mean we are human — my 
dad 's very old fashioned, he's 
63 years old — and he's a won- 
derful man. But Iknowfor 
sure when he's looking at me 
he's not welt when someone 
says ‘Aren 't you proud of her?’ 
He's like . . . l Yes and she’s a 
woman'. She's so successful 
and she's a womanl" 

Though Silverstone is at 
pains not to criticise her 
father, it is clear theirs is not 
an easy relationship. "I 
understand and accept my 
dad. I’m learning ho w to get . 
what I need from him, which 
is my space. I mean at the end 
oftheday thefirstthingisnot 
to go and see your family 
right? There's an effort to see- 
ing the family. Whenever I go 
to their house for dinner, I 
love going there, butlknow 
I'm going to walk out feeling 
pretty stressed." 

Indeed, for all her riches, 
Silverstone seems to spend a 
lot of her time feeling 


Alicia Silverstone . . - T need a lot of nurturing and love which I don’t get. But I need it* 


stressed. “It amazes me how 
women will treat another 
woman so badly! I remember 
when they were discussing 
my deals, my agent would say 
to me, ‘They’re discussing 
this or that’ right, and I would 
think, ‘Do they realise they're 
talking about a baby, Tm still 
a baby, a human beiughere?' I 
mean iff was an executive I 
would want to meet the people 
I'nr working with!" 

She starts squeezing the 
cushions again. “There are so 
few good people." Still, grow- 
ing up so fast has dearly had 
some advantages. Now. for 
example, Silverstone is confi- 


dent she knows “who she is". 

Tm learning every day 
what my needs are," she says 
matter of factly. ‘1 need a lot 
of nurturing and love which I 
don't get. But I need it, I know 
I need it. I get it froramy dog. 
That's where that need is sat- 
isfied. 

‘Tve also learned that I'm 
extremely sensitive and I 
need, well. I'm so capable and 
independent that the person I 
fall in love with is going to 
have to be even more capable 
and independent!" 

Her tract continues, and it 
is hard not to condude that 
this charming young woman 


is simply lonely. “1 don't nec- 
essarily want a girlfriend ora 
boyfriend, but I know I need 
my mom. I don’t need her to 
hdp with decisions or stuff; I 
like her to be there so I can 
hold her hand. Lay my head 
in her lap if I’zn tired, and to 
sleep with her at night be- 
cause it makes me feel like 
things used to be." 

ft Is also evident that finan- 
cial security does not mean 
Silverstone feels safe. 

Though she likes living alone 
in a rented apartment. "It’s 
not safe and you have to 
think of your safety. In order 
to live, I have to think of 


Teen movies: money, make-up and morality 


T EJSN culture has 

reached its apotheosis 
with Clueless, Amy 
Heckerling’s razor-sharp 
comedy about the denizens 
of a Beverly Hills high 
school. Alicia Silverstone'* 
pretty and rich heroine Cher 
Horowitz is a rebel with a 
Rolex in a film that takes 
teenagers out of what, in 
movies at least, was depicted 

as thcfr hab itat 

the dreary shopping malls 
and the tatty diners of Amy 
Heckerling’s rather savvy 
Fast Times At Ridgemont 
High (1982) and all those glu- 
tinous John Hughes come- 
dies — and neatly puts them 
on Rodeo Drive instead. 

Its forerunner might be 


the 1960s satire Lord Love A 
Duck. In it Tuesday Weld 
plays the preening, vacuous 
teen queen who is willing to 
make an unholy pact with 
Roddy McDo wall’s genie in 
exchange for, among other 
things, 13 cashmere 
sweaters. 

The difference now is that 
Clueless’s Cher wouldn’t 
just want any old cashmere 
sweaters. They would have 
to have a labeL For she’s the 
kind of girl who is not con- 
tent to be just pretty in pink, 
rather a choice outfit and 
matching accessories by 
Calvin Klein, Dolce&Gab- 
bana, Donna Karan, Alala 
or any other such, as she 
might say. totally important 


designer. Forget the grunge 
or thrift-shop retro chic of 
latter-day teen subcultures 
that symbolise brooding 
adolescent existential 
angst: there is nothing dis- 
tressed about Cher and her 
best pal Dionne’s wardrobe 
as they shop hard for the 
sartorial make-overs which, 
they exclaim, allow fora 
“sense of control in a world 
of chaos". 

While in the schema of 
American teenage movies 
such conspicuous consump- 
tion on such a very grand- 
scale was there, rt was usu- 
ally flie prerogative of just 
one or two unbelievably 
loaded kids. In the John 
Hughes films, in which 


there was always the right 
and wrong side of the class, 
he or she was usually the 
one who had the party in 
their parents' home which 
ends up being trashed — 
think of the snobby brat 
played by Janies Spader in 
Pretty In Pink. 

Those in the money were 
always morally question- 
able to begin with. In the 
same film the equally 
swanky Andrew McCarthy 
had to work a little harder to 
prove that be is actually 
nice and thus worthy of the 
impecunious heroine Molly 
RjLpgwalcL In Michael Leh- 
mann’s scathing, spiky 
Heathers, rich meant bitch 
as the trio of preppy girls 


create hell for the slightly 
lesser mortals of Wester- 
burg High, only to all be 
finally sniped down by 
Winona Ryder. 

In contrast Clueless de- 
lights in a glossy dream 
world In which everyone is 
in the big-time money bnt 
actually rather likeable 
and sweet in spite of it 'If s 
probably why Heckerling’s 
film has proved so popular 
and not just with teenagers. 
It’s like the downside of the 
mercurial, designer- 
obsessed 1980s never hap- 
pened, as the film has Its 
tart take on such consum- 
ing desires but sneakily al- 
lows yon to buy Into them, 
too. 


safety." A permanent body- 
guard Is on the cards. “I will 
soon have to start thinking 
about that sort of thing. Oh, 
oh, I need to get relaxation 
and peace.” 

But it's not easy. Even 
when she’s on her own and 
trying to relax, she gets tense! 
“I wonder, ‘What am I doing?'. 
I almost don’t knowhow to be. 
I have to always be doing 
something. I have so many 
books and scripts to read. I 
have all the classics. I've just 
read Goodbye Columbus by 
someone Roth . . . Tim Roth, 
no? Well some Jewish guy 
anyway.” 

So back to the obvious ques- 
tion, what will she do with the 
money? “I want to buy a nice 
little bouse when I get back to 
America. I want to have a lot 
Of animals and land." Does 
she, I wonder, share her 
money with her parents, after 
all. It must be strange for 
them to cope with such a high- 
earning daughter? 

“Oh I don't like having 
more money than my parents. 
From when I was small I 
could see how money con- 
trolled people. Fm lucky I ' 
have it though, and 1 thank 
God Fm getting itso I can put 
it to good use. You knowTm 
absolutely successful because 
I’ve gotten through all this 
and kept sane. But I would 
never recommend it to 
anyone." 


Clueless is currently on 
release nationwide. 


Here’s one for all the family 


Radio 


Anne Karpf 


Y OU’LL usually find the 
family today filed 
under “crisis in". 

Since child abuse, div- 
orce. single parents and pov- 
erty are the family subjects 
most regularly aired. Radio 4's 
new series, Offspring, made 
Its Intentions pretty clear by 
kicking off with an item on 
children's bath-times. In the 

event this turned out to be less 
about bath-times than about 
how a successful classical sax- 
ophonist, often away from 


home, manages to slot bade 
into the family rhythm. Pre- 
senter John Peel handled it 
with a light touch. 

This is a different Peel from 
the one we've mostly heard be- 
fore — scripted and interview- 
ing, rather than disc-spinning 
and extemporising. He 
seems to have made the transi- 
tion pretty well and his presen- 
tation is oiled by his dry 
humour. 

There's a risk, in approach- 
ing families as working units 
with their quirks and foibles, 

that you endup with a kind of 
Ask The Family, frill of 
grinning, problem-free Home 
Counties nuclear families, 
which almost materialised 
when Peel played the tapes of 


family hands. But the series is 
working hard to avoid this — 
by a regular feature on differ- 
ent childhoods (last week, a 
rural South African one in the 
1970s), by including unusual 
couples (such as the one 
whose relationship is thriving 
now that they've divorced) 
and those without children. 
And also through humour — 
viz the delightful piece on chil- 
dren’s secret languages. 

While in my day their raison 
d'etre was to cordon off a 
parent -free zone, now it seems 
they're often more specifi- 
cally a way of discussing sex 
without parents knowing: 
Adidas, apparently, has be- 
come code for All Day I Dream 
About Sex. 


Cities, too, have become 
equated over the past decade 
with social problems. Yet 
Analysis managed to deliver 
an optimisric “whither cities" 


programme last week without 
" ridngth 


shirking the heavy stuff. 
Analysis seems to have meta- 
morphosed itself over the past 
year or so under its new edi- 
tor, Nicola Meyrtck. In the 
past, as Radio 4's flagship cur- 
rent aff a irs programme, it 
seemed depressingly in thrall 
to party politics: in this party 
conference season, you would 
have expected some tedious 
disquisition on Portillo-ish 
priorities. 

But latterly Analysis seems 
to have awoken to an alterna- 
tive political agenda, one 
whidh asks about the environ- 
mental and social costs of po- 
litical and economic policy, 
and recognises community 
experience and radical strate- 


gies — the kind of things 
which were thought strictly 
marginal in the 1970s and 
1980s and which politicians 
still essentially see as add- 
ons. This new agenda has 
transfused Analysis with 
vigour. 

It's also brought ina new 
cohort of presenters, them- 
selves products erf the very 
movements which the pro- 
gramme now scrutinises. Last 
week it was Ken Warpole who 
managed to convey both the 
growing vitality of the city 
and its continuing decline in 
an intelligent programme 
which looked beyond Britain. 
Tt also avoided a party politi- 
cal stance on the issue, and 
remarked on the convergence 
in America of left and right 
views on urban renewal. Pity, 
though, about the almost total 
lack of women's voices and 
experience. 


Radio 4 is trying out a new- 

late-night satirical discussion 
of the week's news. On its first 
outing Late Edition devoted 
itself almost exclusively to the 
Tory party conference. I’ve, 
never been one for adver- 
sarial radio but programme 
one proved conclusively the 
unwisdom of piling a group of 
people who share the same po- 
litical opinions into a studio 
and letting them talk. 

How I began to longfor dis- ' 

agreement the merest whis- 
per of dissent even a faint 
dash of Richard Littlejohn or 
Garry Bushell 0 ust a soupcon . 
you understand) to puncture 
their complacent unanimity. 
.Of course the fault might lie 
not in the speakers but In the 
spoken-about: the Portillos, 
Majors and Heseltines have 
become ultimately unsatirisa- 
ble. Can there be any greater 
indictment? 
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Rab, Robinson 
and risky wines 


Television 


Nancy Banks-Smith 


S OMEONE had their 
tongue in their cheek 
(or their secretary’s 
cheek) when they 
scheduled Jancis Robin- 
son's Wine Coarse (BBC2) to 
be followed, like a coropora- 
tion dust cart, by Rab C Nes- 
bitt (BBC2). 

Jancis, the very model of a 
head girl, in shady hat and 
sensible spectacles, wafts 
around describing nervy, 
risky, risk-taking wines and 
emerges unscathed, game 
girl, from nervy, risky, risk- 
taking situations. 

“In half an hour you cannot 
stay here for two minutes! 

You must run, run out of the 
keller! ” warned the wine- 
maker. An unusual way to go, 
overcome by noxious gases. 
Though not perhaps, in Ger- 
many. 

My particularfavourite 
was Willi, who makes band- 
made wines with, he said, 
small crunching machines 
which press the grapes as 
gently as possible. Perfectly 
sweet! Which, in fact is exact- 
ly what Willi’s wines are. 
Something about his creative 
fiights seemed to alert Jan- 
cis's tender conscience. “But 
surely she cried, “that is il- 
legal?" It is not." conceded 
Willi, “written in the law." 

Behind Jancis’s gorgeous 
progress . . . the golden pho- 
tography ... the £40 bottles of 
frosted sunshine . . . comes 
Rab with his bucket and 
shoveL He, as Shakespeare 
put it. Is the thing itself. The 
dedicated drinker. ’1 see pink 
elephants,” said Rab, “the 
way David Attenborough sees 
zebras." 

He and Jamsie were walk- 
ing the 95 miles of the West 
Highland Way for a spon- 
sored swally . They took four 
dozen cans of lager for suste- 
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Reviews 


OPERA 


The Fairy Queen 

English National Opera, 
Coliseum 


E NO's celebration of the 
Purcell tercentenary, a new 
and expensive-looking staging 
of The Fairy Queen, is not so 
much an act of homage as a 
dirty greet raspberry. In his at- 
tempts to create a fresh dra- 
matic framework for a musical 
score that was composed for an 
anonymous adaptation of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
David Pountney has only suc- 
ceeded in coming up with a 
coarse parade of high camp 
that’s fan far 15 minutes, but 
just tedious and Infuriating at 
the end of three hours. 

Pountney has set out “to do 
justice to Purcell’s score with 
the same spirit of careless and 
exuberant invention" that 
would have characterised the 
show 300 years ago. He does 
that by junking ah the origi- 
nal dialogue and building 
around the 50-odd musical 
numbers a scenario of his 
own. nine masques which 
take themes from Shake- 
speare's original — Oberon 
and Titanla’s. tussle over the 
Indian boy, the antics of their 
fairy retinues, as well as the 
pairs of human lovers — and 
weave them into a dance-pan- 
tomime that averages a joke 
about every two minutes. 

Robert Israel's designs, 
apart from some alluringly 
painted backcloths, give the 
proceedings a thoroughly pro- 
visional feel, while the hordes 
of dancers and chorus provide 
a neurotically busy backdrop 
to the non-stop barrage of gags. 
The Drunken Poet bursts into 
the auditorium to deliver his 
first-act aria from the front 
row of the stalls and then to 
clam her into the pit to usurp 
the conductor. The penulti- 
mate tableau is Oberon’s Chi- 
nese Wedding Land, crammed 
with every Chinese cllchS the 
production can dream up, with 
portraits of Mao, plentiful sup- 
plies of his Red Book, as well as 
tile three little maids Aram Mi- 
kado, who are, ii almost goes 

■without saying, mm in drag. 

IPs all so wearying, so inces- 
sant and sometimes (In the 
Chinese scene) so offensive. 

Though words are hard to 
catch there is some good styl- 
ish singing, especially from the 

peerless Michael Chance in 
one of the two countertenor 


nun re and a bottle of Irn BtU 
to whap a rabbit on the cup- 
per. It’s strange: Jnnc Is goes 
into some detail about bottles 
In her book without once 
mentioning thpir usefulness 
as napper whappers. 

A Question Of Sport: The 
First 25 Years (BBCl > was a 
backstopping celebration of 
what Inn Botham shrewdly 
called a simple show. There 
is nothing to go wrong. Or 
there wasn't until Botham 
persuaded Gascoigne that ad 
vocaat is not an alcoholic 
drink. 

It is Jokey and blokey. Bash 
Street Kids with nourish tng 
moustaches and no Idea of the 
answers. Give Inn Botham a 
cricket bat and he's Samson. 
Ask him a question about 
cricket and he's the jawbone 
of an ass. 

He reminds me of Sammy 
Woods, another cricketer. 1 
think. Sammy could answer 
no single question of his final 
tripos at Cambridge, wrote 
"Dam" and walked out. The 
dons, who liked the lad, said 
he would have passed if he'd 
spelled It right. 

They Think It's All Over 
(BBCl) has two sporting cap- 
tains, David Gower and Gary 
Lineker. Clever young comics 
swarm all aver them like a 
pitch invasion. 

Rory McGrath insists that 
Gower is wearing a silver 
acrylic wig. Nick Hancock 
asks him: "Who wrote this? 
"Enigmatic, awe inspiring, 
some soy almost beautiful 
Cower has an indefinable 
magic that millions will al- 
ways treasure. “Gower rose to 
it like a trout. It is the Welsh 
Tourist Board’s guide to the 
Gower peninsula. 

It is bright and sharp as the 
razor blade you lose. Which 
finds you. Women scarcely 
exist for either sbow. As Les- 
ter Piggott said to a trainer 
‘Tve got to talk to this girls* 
school about racing. What 
shaUI tell them?” “TeU 
them." said the trainer, 
"you've got flu/' 


multi-roles, and from Yvonne 
Kenny as an alluring Tltonia. 
Jonathan Best does a good 
number as the Drunken Poet 
Thomas Randle is an energetic 
Oberon. Nicholas Kok's con- 
ducting had plenty of vitality, 
but the edge was taken off the 
score by lacklustre instrumen- 
tal playing on Baroque Instru- 
ments. as it says in capital let- 
ters in the programme — but 
then how else would you per- 
form Purcell nowadays for 
heaven's sake? 

□ Until November 23 (box 
office: 0171-6328300). 

Andrew Clements 


POP 


Edwyn Collins 

Leeds Metropolitan 
University 


A T THE turn of the last de- 
cade, Edwyn Collins was 
the honey-voiced face of Or- 
ange Juice, bitter-sweet pop- 
sters with considerable ac- 
claim bnt no hits. When 
success found them in 1983 
(with Rip U Up), increased 
commercial expectation split 
the band. Twelve years on, Col- 
lins has confounded pop’s rule 
book by enjoying greater 
with the worldwide smash A 
Girl Like You and album, Gor- 
geous George, after a decade of 
obscurity. 

At Leeds, Collins demon- 
strated that he's still peddling 
the same sublime blend of 
Bnzzcocks punk. Chic funk and 
Motown soul. It’s just that cur- 
rent fashion (for guitars and 
crafted songs) has once again 
embraced him. Before an en- 
thusiastic audience, old songs 
and hew alike provided a cele- 
bration of the man’s career 
and return. Falling And Laugh- 
ing (Orange Juice's debut 
sing l e ) found Collins in 
sharper, mare soulful voice 
than be was in 1980. An excel- 
lent band included the psy- 
chotic percussion of former 
Sex Pistol Paul Cook. 

Following an enchanting A 
Girl Uke You, Collins stood 
Precariously on Cook's drum- 
kit to rapturous applause, his 
expression of disbelief making 
him appear like Norman Wis- 
dom after being offered the 
part of James Bond. He didn’t 
exit to the strains of You Only 
Live Twice, but he should 
have. 


Dave Simpson 


BRITTEN AND FRANCE 



BRITTEN PLUS AT THE WIGMORE HALL THE COMPLETE SONGS OF BENJAMIN BRITTEN PERFORMED INA MAJOR SERIES OF RECITALS. 

TOMORROW ON RADIO 3. HIS FRENCH FOLKSONGS, 4.0SPM-S.45PM. 
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‘Two decades after 
he finished the 
Sistine Chapel 
ceiling, 
Michelangelo 
started to paint 
The Last Judgment 
(left). What I see 
is pure terror 
intimately 
connected with 
the ceiling above. 
Suddenly the . 
pictures of 
Sebastiao Salgado 
come to mind: 
his photos of the 
Brazilian gold mine 
(right). Both artists 
show bodies 
strained to a 
similar breaking 
point. But 
Salgado’s figures 
are working, while 
Michelangelo’s 
are monstrously 
unemployed. Their 
energy, their 
bodies, their huge 
hands, their 
senses, have 
become useless. 
Mankind has 
become barren.’ 
JOHN BERGER . 
writes to a friend 
about the uses of 
the male body and 
its sexuality in the 
Sistine frescos. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS (details): right, MAGNUM 
left; BRIDGEMAN ARTUBRARY 



Adam’s thing and the bjrth of an idea 


I AM CRANING my neck to 
look up at the Sistine Cha- 
pel ceiling and the Cre- 
ation of Adam — do you 
think , like me. that once 
you dreamt that touch and 
that extraordinary moment of 
'withdrawal? — and pfEG I pic- 
ture you in your&raway Gali- 
cian kitchen restoring a 
painted Madonna for a small 
village church. Yes. the resto- 
ration here in Rome has been 
well done. The protests were 
wrong, and I can tell 
you why. 

The four kinds of space Mi- 
chelangelo played with on the 
ceiling — the space of bas- 
relief, the space of high-relief, 
the corporeal space of the 20 
nudes whom he dreamt as a 
beatitude as he lay painting 
on his back, and the infinite 
space of the heavens — these 
distinct spaces are now 
clearer and more astonish- 
ingly articulated than they 
were before. Articulated, 
Marisa. with the aplomb of a 
master snooker player! And if 
the ceiling had been badly 
cleaned, this would have been 
the first thing lost 
I've discovered something 
else too: it leaps to the eye but ! 
no one quite feces up to it. | 
Perhaps because the Vatican 


is so formally imposing. Be- 
tween its worldly wealth on 
one hand, and its list of eter- 
nal punishments on the other, 
the visitor Is made to feel ex- 
ceedingly small The excessive 
riches of the Church and thp 
excessive punishments the 
Church prescribed were 
really complementary. With- 
out Hell, the wealth would 
have appeared as Theft! Any- 
way, visitors today from all 
over the world are so awed 
they forget about their little 
things. 

But not Michelangelo. He, 
as you know, painted them, 
and be painted them with 
such love they became focal 
points, so that for centuries 
after hl« death, the Papal au- 
thorities had one male sex 
after another in the Sistine 
Chapel covertly scratched out 
or painted over. Happily there 
are still quite a few which 
remain. 

During his life-time he was 
referred to as “the sublime 
genius”. Even more than 
Titian he assumed — at the 
very last possible historical 
moment — the Renaissance 
role of the artist as supreme 
creator. His exclusive subject 
was the human body, and for 
him that body's sublimity lay 


revealed in the male sexual 
organ. 

In Donatello's David the 
young man’s sex Is discreetly 
in its proper place — like a 
thumb or a toe. In his David 
the sex is the body's centre 
and every other part of the 
body refers back to it with a 
kind of def- 
erence, as if 
to a miracle. 

As simple 
and as beau- 
tiful as that 
Less spec- 
tacularly, 
but none the 
less evident- 
ly, the same 
is true of his 
Bruges Ma- 
donna and 
the sex of 
the infant 
Christ It 
was not hist 
but a form of 
worship. 

Given 
thisprede- 
Uctlon and all the pride of the 
Renaissance genius, what do 
you think his imaginary para- 
dise might have been? Might 
not it have been the fantasy of 
men giving birth? This is what 
I see on the celling. 


I notice the Prophets and 
the Old Testament stories but 
the whole ceiling is really 
about Creation, and for Mi- 
chelangelo Buonarroti. In the 
last coil of his longing, cre- 
ation meant everything imag- 
inable being bora, thrusting 
and flying, from between 




men's legs! Remember the Me- 
dici tomb with the figures of 
Night and Day, Dusk and 
Dawn? Two reclining m e n and 
two reclining women. The 
women pudicaDy fold their 
legs together. Both men part 


their legs and. pushing, lift 
their pel vises, as though wait- 
ing for a birth. Not a birth of 
flesh and blood, and not — 
heaven forbid — of symbols 
either. The birth they await is 
of the indescribable and end- 
less mystery which their 
bodies incarnate, and which 
will emerge 

The Ignudi SSJbT*' 

(detail, left) 
conceived 
and brought 
forth all. Man’s 
loved body up 
there is the 

measure of £££££ 

everything, ^ s t ^J roph ' 

even of you ?£*£££ 

are women, 
bat not really, not when you 
get dose: they are men in drag. 
And then, beyond, are the 
nine scenes of the Creation 
and there at the four corners 
of each scene sit the amazing, 
twisting, Immense, labouring 


male nudes (the Ignudi) 
whose presence commenta- 
tors have found so difficult to 
explain. 

The Ignudi represent, some 
claim. Ideal Beauty. Then why 
their effort why their longing 
and their labour? The 20 
young naked men have con- 
ceived and brought forth all 
that la visible and all that is 
imaginable and all that we see 
on the ceiling. Man's loved 
body up there is the measure of 
everything — even of platonic 
love, even of Eve, even of you. 

He once said, talking about 
the sculptor of the Belvedere 
Torso (50 BC): "This is the 
work ataman who knew more 
than nature!" And therein lay 
the dream, the coiled desire, 
the pathos and the illusion. 

In 1536, two decades after he 
finished the ceiling, he started 
to paint The Last Judgment on 
the gigantic wall behind the 
altar. Maybe it’s the biggest 
fresco in Europe? Countless 
figures, all naked, mostly 
men. Other writers have com- 
pared it with the late works of 
Rembrandt or Beethoven but I 
can’t follow them. What I see 
is pure terror and the terror is 
intimately connected with the 
ceiling above. 

Everything has changed. 


The Renaissance and its spirit 
is finished. Rome has been 
sacked. The Inquisition is 
about to be set up. Everywhere 
fear has replaced hope, and he 
Is growing old. Maybe it's like 
our world today. 

Suddenly the pictures of Se- 
bastiao Salgado come to my 
mind: his photos of the Brazil- 
ian gold mine and of coal min- 
ers in Bihar, India. Both art- 
ists are appalled by what they 
have to depict, and both show 
bodies strained to a similar 
breaking point which some- 
how the bodies endure! 

There the resemblance 
ends, for Salgado’s figures are 
working and Michelangelo's 
are monstrously unemployed. 
Their energy, their bodies, 
their huge hands, their senses, 
have become useless. Man- 
kind has become barren, and 
there is scarcely any differ- 
ence between the saved and 
the damned. 

No dream remains in any 
body, however beautiful that 
body once was. There is only 
anger and penance — as if God 
has abandoned man to nature 

and nature has become blind! 
Nature blind! Finally, it’s not 
true. 

He lived and worked for an- 
other two decades after the 


Last Judgment And when he 
died, at the age of 89. he was 
carvinga marble Pietft, the so- 
called unfinished Rondanini 
PietA 

The mother who holds up 
the limp body of her son is in 
roughly carved stone. The 
son’s two legs and one of his 
arms are finished and pol- 
ished. (Maybe they are the 
r emn a nt s of another sculp- 
ture he partially destroyed— 
it doesn't matter this monu- 
ment to bis energy and soli- 
tude stands as it is.) The cross- 
ing Line, the frontier between 
the smooth marble and the 
rough stone, between the flesh 
and the block of rock, la at the 
level of Christ’s sex. 

And the immense pathos of 
the work comes from the fact 
that the body fa returning, is 
being breathed back with love 
into the block of stone, into his 
mother. It is, at last, the oppo- 
site Of any birth! 

HI send you Salgado’s photo 
of Galician women wading 
into the Ria de Vigo, search- 
ing in the month of October for 
shellfish at low tide .. . 

(c) John Berger 

His novel To The Wedding has 

just been published by 

Bloomsbury 
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For Ken Saro-wiwa 

byBenOkri 

That he should be jailed 
And tortured 
For loving the land 
The earth 

And crying out at its 
Defilement 

Is monstrously unfitting. 

We live in unnatural times; 

And we must make It 
Natural again 
With our walling. 

For unnatural times also become 
Natural by tradition 
And by silence. 

That is why the lands 
Today ring with injustice 
With lies 
With prejudice 
Made natural. 


The earth deserves our love. 

Only the unnaturals 
Can live so at ease 
While they poison the land 
Rape her for profit 
Bleed her for oil 
And not even attempt 
To heal the wounds. 

Only the unnaturals 
Jail those whose loves are bold 
Who are weepers of the earth's agony 
Handmaidens of her quiet vengeance 
| Sybils of her future rage. 

Only the unnaturals 
Rule our lands today 
So deaf to the wailing 
Of our skies, of the hungry. 

Of the strange new diseases 
And of that dying earth 
Bleeding and wounded 
And breeding only deserts 
Where once there were 
The proud trees of Africa 


Cleaning their rich hair 
In the bright winds of heaven. 

That he should be jailed 
For loving the land 
And tortured 
For protecting his people 
And crying out 

As the ancient town-criers did 
At the earth's defilement 
is monstrously unfitting. 

And we live in unnatural times. 

And we must make it 
Natural again 
With our singing 
And our intelligent rage. 

@ Ben Okri, 1995. All rights reserved 

Ken Saro-wiwa, the Nigerian writer, has 
been imprisoned for the past 17 months on 
murder charges. Sentence is expected on 
October SI. On his 54th birthday. October 10, 
he was nominated for the 1996 Nobel Peace 
prize by the Community of the Peace People 
in Belfast 
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Tommy Lyttle 


Fear and fervour in the UDA 


T HERE will be no 
pa ramilitar y style 
trappings at thefti- 
neral of Tommy 
“Tucker” Lyttle, 
who has collapsed and died 
aged 56 while playing snooker 
in a Co Down seaside pub. 
Donaghadee. on Co Dawn's 
“gold coast" isn't that far from 
the Shan trill Road, but far 
enough fora former loyalist 
leader sent into internal exile. 

The circumstances of his 
death are a familiar story in 
the Ulster Defence Associa- 
tion, where the rise and fall of 
leaders has been more fre- 
quent than in any of Northern 
Ireland’s illegal organisa- 
tions. He will be remembered 
by many but mourned only by 

his famil y 

Lyttle was the UDA's 
spokesman for nearly 15 years 
and a familiar figure to Bel- 
fast’s press corps, who usually 
found him in a Shankill Road 
bookmaker’s where he 
doubled as a clerk. He contin- 
ued to sport sideburns long 
after the teddy boy Image 


went out of fashion. Yesterday 
his contemporaries refused to 
make any comment or give 
any personal details about his 
life, such is the enmity 
towards him. 

Lyttle began his paramili- 
tary career by running vigi- 
lante groups in Protestant 
west Belfast as Northern Ire- 
land descended into violence I 
at the beginning of the 1970s. A 
machinist in Mackies 
foundry, he was a founding 
member of what became the 
UDA and rapidly rose to lead- 
ership level as the right-hand 
man of Charles Harding 
Smith. At its height in 1972 the 
UDA probably had 40.000 
members, who staged massive 
demonstrations in Belfast. 

Prom the beginning he was 
interested in developing a po- 
, littcal doctrine that might 
I lead away from the violence 
and with Andy Tyrie, then the 
UDA's chairman, and Glenn 
Barr he founded the New Ul- 
i ster Political Research Group. 

, This eventually evolved into - 
the organisation's political 


wing, the Ulster Democratic 
Party, which today talks with 

gff yg mTTimiimTmg tAr* 

But his forays into main- 
stream politics were not a suc- 
cess. He polled a poor 560 
votes for the loyalist Van- 
guard movement in the June 
1973 elections to the new 
Northern Ireland Assembly — 
proof; it seemed to many, that 
while ordinary Protestants 
were prepared to tolerate pri- 
vate armies, they were not in- 
terested fn seeing such men 
wielding political power. 

When loyalists brought the 
province to a standstill the 
following year, in protest at 
the power-sharing executive, 
Lyttle was to the fore, provid- 
ing cameras to those manning 
the barricades around Belfast 
and ordering them to take 
photographs of anybody who 
attempted to defy the strike. 
"You may call it in timidatio n 
but intimidation without vio- 
lence is something very im- 
portant," he said. 

Later the same year he was 
part of a UDA delegation 


which held talks with the 
Social Democratic and Labour 
Party, during which Lyttle sat 
down with John Hume and 
- Gerry Pitt, who later said he 
! Celt the meeting had exposed 
an intense power struggle In 
loyalism. 

Afew months later Lyttle 
was in Libya, accompanying 
Glenn Barr. He admitted that 
fro had hp*»Ti se fib-mg financial 
assistance from Colonel Ga- 
dafy to set up an Independent 
Ulster. The trip caused them 
: considerable embarrassment 
when it became known that a 
Sinn Fein party had been in 
! Tripoli at the same time, al- 
though the two sides never 
met Gadafy went on to pro- 
vide the IRA with a massive 
arsenal of weapons. 

In the early 1980s Lyttle be- 
came UDA brigadier for west 
Belfast, a period the current 
leadership now reviles for the 
soft-living and easy-money 
image which became attached 
to loyalism. “Military" activ- 
ity all but disappeared and the 
UDA was regarded as little 
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Natalia Shpiller ... a leading Bolshoi soprano whose career -was enhanced by Stalin's personal interest photograph; scr 


Natalia Shpiller 


Songs for 
Stalin 

N atalia shpiller, 

who died aged 85, was a 
prominent lyric so- 


N ATALIA SHPILLER, 
who died aged 85, was a 
prominent lyric so- 
prano at the Moscow's Bolshoi 
Opera from the mid-thirties 
until 1958, whose career was 
considerably fostered by her 
personal relations with the 
Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin. 

Bom in Kiev, she studied at 
the local conservatory with 
A P Shperling before become a 
soloist of the Kuibyshev (Sa- 


mara) opera and ballet theatre 
whence she transferred to the 
Bolshoi in 1935, having been 
spotted by one of Stalin’s asso- 
ciates. As one of the prettier 
Bolshoi girls summoned to 
adorn one of Stalin’s intimate 
dinnersfor foreign diplomats, 
she caught her host's roving 
eye and shared Qie favours of 
the essentially culture! ess dic- 
tator, more than twice her age. 
for nearly 20 years. One of her 
more memorable perfor- 
mances may well have been in 
1940 as Siegllnde ata private 
performance of Die Walkure in 
honour of von Rlbbentrop, 
aimed at cementing friendship 
with Nazi Germany. 

Other fruits of the leader’s 
fevour were the award of a 

State Prize in 1940. Stalin 

Prizes in 1943 and 1950, the title 
of People’s Artist of the Rus- 


sian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic in 1947, anda booklet 
about her, published a few 
months before Stalin'sdeath, 
as well as the rarest of prizes at 
that time: permission to travel 
abroad on four occasions. 

From 1950 Shpiller com- 
j bined operatic singing with 
teaching at the Gnesin Insti- 
tute in Moscow where she in- 
creasingly spent her time, con- 
i tinning as a cangnttant until 
1 1991 . Although she occasion- 
ally performed in the 1960s, her 
I period of greatest prominence 
as one of toe Bolshoi’s leading 
sopranos was 1935-58. 

Among the roles far which 
she is remembered are Tatiana 
in Tchaikovsky’s Eugene One- 
, gin. the eponymous heroine of 
his Iolanta, Antonida in Glin- 
i ka’s Ivan Susanin, Marfa in 
i The Tsar’s Bride, the Swan- 


Princess in Tsar Saltan, Olga 
in The Maid of Perth, and Vok- 
hova in Sadko (the last four all 
by Rimsky Korsakov). In for- 
eign operas, Shpiller played 
Mathllde in William Tell, Mi- 
caelain Carmen, Marguerite - 
in Faust Cio Cio San in Mad- 
am Butterfly, and the Count- 
ess In The Marriage Of Figaro. 

Unlike the singer Verg Da- 
vydova who supplanted her in 
Stalin's affections, Shpiller 
chose obscurity after ha* 
career was over. Her life was a 
phenomenon of its time, and 
her death closes another 
murky page in the history of 
the Soviet performing arts. 


Arnold McMillan 


Natalia Dmltrevna Shpiller, 
singer, bom September 7, 1909; 
died July 20, 1995 


Face to Faith 


Sex that’s only skin deep 


Elaine Storfcey 


I T IS the great irony of con- 
temporary society that 
while it knows so much 
about sex, it knows so little 
about intimacy. There are of 
course reasons for that One is 
that people are often reluctant 
to talk about their intimacy 
needs because that exposes 
areas of vulnerability which 
are dangerous to disclose. The 
second is that sex has become 
so confhsed with intimacy 
that all the welcoming lights 
have been focused there. The 
results have been had news for 
intimacy and even worse 
news for sex. 

To a culture which has been 
politically and economically 
driven by consumerism for al- 
most two decades, sex has 
proved a valuable asset For 
as fast as an unbridled individ- 
ualism produces greater hun- 
ger for intimacy at the heart of 
* 


lonely people, so does the 
great commercial machine 
churn out the sex culture. Sex 
is tarted up and ruthlessly 
marketed as the satisfaction 
for our human longings. So 
the posters scream at us. the 
catwalk queens pout at us, the 
pom baron9 leer at us, assert- 
ing that without sex we are 
Incomplete, and half-human. 

But the sex which we are 
offered is not reaL It is a per- 
! formance rating; a public dis- 
I play of one of the most sensi- 
j tive areas of humanity served 
I up for profit.' In a climate of 
skin hunger it is easy to 
understand its marketing 
power. Yet cut off from its 
, roots in truthful love it is 
stripped bare for cons am p- 
i tion in ever more bizarre and 
! twisted ways. And when 

so mething as profound as 
human physical closeness is 
reduced to the market culture 
of our age. we are invaded in 

our most vulnerable area. 


That is why when a couple 
goes to bed it is hard for them 

to go on their own. They take 
the sexual appetite of the cul- 
ture, as well as their own past 
They may bring what they 
have consumed of other 
people's lovemaking, what 
they have been fed about se- 
duction, foreplay, erogenous 
zones, multiple orgasms'. A 
meal of pom fantasy weighs 
heavily in the system, a diet of 
sexual obsession, experiences 
of abuse, memories of good or 
bad lovers distort the tender- 
n ess and cloy up the digestion. 
With the focus on sex-as-satis- 
fying-a -craving-no w it Is easy 
to understand those who are 
sceptical when it Is tied in 
with professions of love. "I 
love you” can easily mean 
simply, "I love you until some 
other body comes along”. 

Yet for many people the 
longing for intimacy persists - 
and will not readily be fobbed 
off with substitutes.t?or inti - 
v 


macy Is not primarily about 
sexual satisfaction- It can be 
there in a great variety of 
relationships, between 
friends, between those in the 
same family, as well as be- 
tween lovers. Intimacy is the 
sharing of closeness and 

warmth in a context of vulner- 
; ability and openness. It Is the 
trust that here, there is 
safety , here I will not be be- 
trayed. It is the desire for mu- 
tual enrichment through lis- 
tening, responding, caring, 
forgiving, growing. In short it 
is the experience of love in 
relationship with another. It 
Is demanding and time-con- 
suming and requires a solid 
bedrock of commitment 
It is perhaps no coincidence 
that the devaluation of sex and 
the loss of intimacy occurs in 
a society where God is much 
less part of the agenda. For 
then, the definitions of our hu- 
manness are shaped also with- 
out reference to God. Rather 
than being invited to under- 

stand ourselves in relation to a 

creator who knows us and 
loves us. we are urged into 
relentless independence and 
reliance upon ourselves. We 
are trapped into being both 
consumer and commodity. We 


more than a mafia-style crimi- 
nal gang. The leadership 
began to splinter and Lyttle 
fell ont of favour with the 
young turks — a new genera- 
tion of ruthless hard men who 
saw merit in sectarian mur- 
der as a means ofhilting back 
at republicans and demon- 
strating that the IRA oonld not 
defend Catholics. 

As the 1980s drew to a close, 
Lyttle was instrumental in 
ousting Andy Tyrie; the 
UDA’s supreme commander, 
but amid allegations of cor- 
ruption. and collusion with the 
security forces against some 
of its own members, and 
following the assassination of 
military and political chief 
John McMichael. the leader- 
ship fell apart 

Lyttle is now blamed with 
bringing the full force of a 
major police Inquiry down 
upon the UDA. In 1989, in an 
apparent attempt to justify the 
shooting of a Catholic man in 
Co Down. Lyttle. it is claimed, 
passed a security force intelli- 
gence file to journalists which 


suggested that the murder vic- 
tim was a republican activist. 
The outcry led to the estab- 
lishment of an investigation 
into collusion under John 
Stevens. 

Lyttle was arrested in 1990 
when his finger print was 
found on one of the restricted 
files, hut by this time he was 
probably glad to be in police 
custody as the internal UDA 
conflict had worsened. At his 
trial a l e tt er wr itten by him 
and sent to witnesses involved 
in a separate UDA anti-racke- 
teering case was read out “Do 
you want to spend the rest of 
your lives looking over your 
shoulders?’* it said, before go- 
ing on to point out that the 
RUC could not protect people 
24 hours a day. 

He was sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment on six 
charges of possessing docu- 
ments likely to be of use to 
terrorists and three of record- 
ing information about sus- 
pected republicans. He served 
his sentence away from the 
UDA wings, opting to join 



Tommy Lyttle ... the UDA’s Shankill Road spokesman 


long-term conforming prison- 
ers in Maghaberry . After he 
was released he moved to Eng- 
land for a while before easing 
himself quietly back Into 
Northern Ireland life, far to 
the east of his former Belfast 
stamping grounds. 

Now Lyttle no longer has to 
look over his shoulder. He 
leaves a widow, Lily . two 
daughters and three sons, one 


of whom. John, is a columnist 
with the Independent. Last 
week. In a BBC television doc- 
umentary. John sa Id he must 
have been the only gay man 
on the Shankill not to have 
been beaten up. 


DavMSharroek 


Thomas Lyttle, paramilitary, 
born 1939. died October IB, 1995 


Appreciation: Don Cherry 


Serenade on Seventh Street 


B EFORE the gentrifica- 
tion of New York's 
lower East Side, a lov- 
ing hand created a tiny garden 
in the Seven tii Street wilder- 
ness. Strolling past there one 
day. I came across Don Cherry 
(obituary. October 20) and sax- 
ophonist Frank Lowe in- 
stalled beside it. They were 
kneeling on a rug in the sun- 
shine, burning incense, while 
behind them anappliqu6 
hanging stitched by Moki 
Cherry covered some ugly 
wire netting. They were, they 
said, rehearsing, and pro- 
ceeded to serenade me, Don on 
his pocket-trumpet, Frank on 
a home-made reed instru- 
ment. fnshiftwahto thpn with 
African-American musicians. 
Even in crazy New York, their 
choice of location was surpris- 
ing, but then Don, who incor- 
porated the world into his 
playing, could bring out the 
child in anyone. 

Memories ofDon the guru 
jostle for space. His handsewn 
Laplander boots and the trou- 
ble he to ok Co help me get a 
pair. His organising ability at 
the 1970 Baden-Baden free jazz 
meeting when he was so sick 
with flu he could hardly blow. 
The night at Ornette’s with 
jimmy Garrison on bass and 
Edward Blackwell on drums , 
when he joined forces with 


South African pianist Abdul- 
lah Ibrahim for an extraordi- 
nary Fan- African exploration. 
Dancing like a Scandinavian- 
African pixie down SoHo’s 
Prince Street, bells tinkling in 
his clothing, he earned my 
companion Terri Quaye’s 
remark that he was “the san- 
est person here,” then took 
time to turn oat for one of her 
gigs, in New York a little- 
known singer. And the time 
when, parked up on the pave- 
ment in Monmouth Street, we 
were searched and harassed 
by police and he gave me a 
never-to-bfrforgotten lesson in 
“cool". 

Flrom tile opium-dens of 
Paris to singing an Indian 
scale at the feet of the arangi 
mastw Pandit ’ Ramnarain in a 

West Hampstead sitting room. 
Dob Cherry wanted to, and 
did. experience it alL What he 
found out about himself on his 
journey, he gave back to the 
world a thousandfold. 


ValWBmar 


C r— roe Ewans writ— i When 
I first met Don I was 
Immediately affected by his 
warmth, spontaneity and 
humility. He was always 
looking for more things to 
learn , more people to learn 
from, and to share with. 


Although he was among the 
giants of jazz and a dedicated 
teacher, he seems more 
comfortable in the role of 
pupil than professor. 

His first “official” London 
gig was on a warm summer 
evening in 1977 at the Old Vic. 
Outside the stage door a group 
of his friends awaited his 
arrival- Colin Walcott and 
Nana Vasconcelos were 
already on stage. But no sign 
ofDon. Then someone ran out 
from the theatre saying Don 
had come In through the front 
of the house and on to the 
stage on cue. 

There he sat with the 
wooden flutes, trumpet and 
doussou n'goni. his beloved 
Malian hunter’s guitar which 
he carried around the world 
for almost 20 years. His sense 
of timing was as perfect as his 
s e nse of tone. But he was 
always on the edge; that 
is where he lived for so 
long. 

Don’s deviations from the 
path of the jazz mainstream 
left some strai (jacketed 
listeners bemused, but he 
hated artificial contexts as 
much as be hated the mean- 
spiritedness of the jazz world. 
He was years ahead of the 
world music movement, and 
had actually used that name 
himself when once asked 


what kind of music he played. 
He often worked with 
children whose open nature 
he admired, and also gave 
workshops in prisons and 
hospitals. % would happily 
play with beggars and 
buskers. 

In later years he made some 
enticing collaborations with 
such diverse people as Manu 
Dibango. Latif Khan. Lou 
Reed and Ian Dory. To share a 
hotel room with Don and 
Wilko Johnson of the 
Blockheads was enlightening; 
He played a pivotal role in the 
improvisatlonal music scene 
in the San Francisco Bay 
area. 

He was a collector of 
experience whose life could 
have been tragic but was 
actually a full and wonderful 
journey. The quality he 
appreciated most in himself 
was a certain "raw logic" 
which he attributed to his 
Choctaw genes on his 
mother's side of the family. 
The love and musical 
achievements of his nhiMnen 
Jan. David. Eagle Eye, Neneb 
and Christian were probably 
his greatest joy. 


Weekend Birthdays 


IN THE AGE of the LP and CD. 
immortality is guaranteed to a 
great maestro like Sir Georg 
Solti, who is 83 today. But 
regardless of the technology, 
there has to be something po- 
tently rejuvenating about the 
act of waving your arms up 
and down in front of an or- 
chestra — who may or may not 
like being told what to do. Had 
you stuck to the piano, the 
story would have been differ- 
ent Yet there Is every reason 
to suppose that the magic mu- 
sical gardens of our Hungar- 
ian KLingsor are immune to 
the passage of time or Parsife- 
lian non-belief. London opera- 
goers and British Wagner , 
buffS all thank you for turning 
Covent Garden’s opera Into a 
world class institution — and 
it would be nice if some of that 
passionate old commitment to 
opera in English (with the aid 
of a young theatrical wizard 
like Peter Hall) were still in 
evidence. Though you like to 
say that Britain has done 
more for you (accoladed as 
musical knight, blessed with a 
wife, and island home) than 
you have far it In fact, the debt 
is ours. We could have lost 



Carrie Fisher, actress, 39; 
Simon Gray, playwright, 59; 
Paul Ince, footballer. 28; 55; 
Peter Mandelson, Labour 
MP. 42; Manfred Mann, rock 
bandleader, 55; John Stevens, 
chief constable, Northumbria, 
53; Lord (Hugh) Thomas of 
Swynnerton, historian, 64; 
Francis Warner, poet, dra- 
matist, 58; Dr Elsie Widdow- 
son, FRS, nutritionist 80. 


you to Chicago, with its richer 
orchestral treasures. You did 
the great work it wanted, but 
stayed in your hotel studying 
your scores until you 
returned to Blighty. The put- 
ting down of Soltt roots here 
has been a wonder almost as 
significant as the English 
adoption of Georg Friedrich 
HandeL May the Solti magic 
never tode. TS 


Today’s other birthdays: Sir 
Malcolm Arnold, composer, 
74; Geoffrey Boycott crick- 
eter, 55; David Campese, 
rugby player, 33; Norman 
Clarke, mathematician, 79: 
Maureen Duffy, novelist, 62; 


Tomorrow 's birthdays: Col 
John Blashfbrd-Snell, ex- 
plorer, 59; Bill Bowman, 
chairman. Covent Garden 
Market Authority, 63; Louis 
Cams, violinist, 68; Eliza- 
beth Connell, opera singer, 
49; Catherine Deneuve, ac- 
tress, 52; Joan Fontaine, ac- 
tress, 78; Lady Hazel Fox, in- 
ternational jurist, 67; Jeff 
Goldblum, actor. 43; Michael 
Heron, chairman. Post Office, 
61; Sir Derek Jacobi, actor, 
57; Doris Lessing, novelist, 
76; Christopher Lloyd, actor, 
57; James Sharpies, chief 
constable ofMerseyside, 53; 
Michael Stoute, racehorse 
trainer. 50; Prof Sir David 
Will i a m s, vice-chancellor, 
Cambridge University, 65. 
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are pressured to choose an ac- 
ceptable image and to promote 
it for all we are worth, for that 
is the way to succeed and best 
off our competitors. Once we 
have done that it is so much 
harder to allow another-to 
penetrate our heart and ex- 
pose all the insecurity there. 
Yet that is a prerequisite of 
Intimacy. Because at its heart 
it isabontglvingupmyown 


autonomy to the recognition 
that another person matters 
deeply. It invites me into ac- 
cepting the absolute value of 
the other and Mil* me to res- 
pond from my own soul in the 
honesty and openness of love. 
Q urges me away from the self- 
protection which always 
watches my back, and invites 
me into the vulnerability of 
being real In a culture such as 


ours, this can be a fearful 
prospect. No wonder pre-pack- 
aged sex seems safer. 

Perhaps our need for inti- 


about our h umanness which 
our culture needs to hear. For 
what if. at the centre of the 
cosmos there Is nota void, but 
God who calls us Into relation- 
ship? What if we are not de- 
fined by our autonomy . but by 


God who has made us tor 
closeness with others? Our at- 
tempts to hide from it, mar ket 
it. or control it, look pretty 
futile. It wonld be far better 
just to give ourselves the cour- 
age to love. 


Elaine Storkey's book. The 
Search For Intimacy, has just 
been published by Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Doonesbury 
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Money Guardian 


Feel at home 
while you 

are at work 


Clfffilonc 



i NVIRONMENT sec- 
retary John Gum- 
. mer’s white paper 
I on the countryside, 
published this week, states Its 
intention to keep rural areas 
"living, working places”, with. 
Incentives for local 
businesses, shops and other 
amenities. 

And office workers tired of 
the urban Jungle are increas- 
ingly looking to settle in the 
country, where they can be- 
come one of the three million 
people who work from home. 
However , few realise the fi- 
nancial Implications of setting 
up an office in their house. 

Traditional household in- 
surance policies may not auto- 
matically cover equipment ■ 

and property used by 
homeworkers. Even if the pol- 
icy holder works from home - 
for only a few days each week, 
a claim could be rejected by 
insurers had they not been 
told. This honesty can in- 
crease the premium if the 
home business brings an 
added risk. For example, 
someone who runs a video 
recorder repair service from 
the living room becomes a 
more likely target for thieves. 

Extra equipment bought in 
order to run a business from 
home may increase the cost of 
insurance. Policies will need 
to he upgraded if the addition 
ofa lax machine and a new 
computer printer cost more 


than the mHTirngpi COVET for a 
single item. A few expensive 
items could also put up the 
total value of house contents 
and leave the policy holder 
under-insured. 

Wb ile most insurers will 
not see a photocopier as a sign 
that someone is working from 
home, the company should be 
told of any change in work 
locations and new equipment 
Malcolm Tarling, of the Brit- 
ish Association of Insurers, 
says: *Tf any claim can be 
shown to relate to working 
from home and the company 
wasn't made aware of this, 
there can be a problem." 

"Teleworking", the bum- 
word for working from home 
for a remote corporation, is 
often confused with 
homeworking, which means 
an independent business run 
from home. Most small-scale 
teleworkers, who occasionally 
work away from the office, 
wn have their ins u rance 
needs met by upgrading their 
existing household policy. 

Some insurers will insist 
that homeworkers who oper- 
ate exclusively from home 
take out a separate tailored 
policy. Lloyds Bank recently 
launched its homeworker pol- 
icy which covers business 
money, goods in transit and 
business equipment 

The policy also comes with 
the option of public and em- 
ployers’ liability insurance. 
People who work from home 
and employ someone to help 
out are strongly advised to opt 


for this level of cover to insure 
against accidents in the 
workplace. 

Specific homeworker poli- 
cies from insurers London & 
Edinburgh, Independent and 
Michael Pavey. underwritte n 
by Northern Star, include ex- 
tensions for stock, computer 
equipment and mobile 
phones, often not covered by 
household policies. Tolson 
Messenger, whose policies are 
underwritten by Commercial 
Union, has different packages 
depending on the size of the 
operation. The highest level of 
insurance covers equipment 
for use both outside the office 
and abroad. 

Homeworkers should al- 
ways check the fine print of 
policies. While some insure 
against theft, not all cover 
repair of equipment which in 
the case of computers can be 
expensive. 

Homeworkers should In- 
form their car Insurance com- 
pany of the nature of their 
business in case their job pre- 
sents them as a higher risk. It 
is better to pay a higher pre- 
mium thaw to have a c-laira 
rejected by a company which 
claims it was unable to fairly 
assess the risk you represent 
• For further information: 
Tolson Messenger, 0181-741- 
8361; Michael Pavey. 01803211- 
236: Independent Insurance, 
0345-61-61-77; London & Edin- 
burgh, 01903-219-192 



Money Guardian is odltod by 
Margaret Hughes 


■ANDREW James has been 
working from home asa 
publisher since he was 
made redundant from his 
computer marketing job 
five years ago. 

Mir James and his family 
(above) moved from London 
to Chepstow, Gwent, where 
he publishes a magazine 


called Home Run for others 
who work from home. 

He says: “People who 
work from home make the 
mistake of thinking they 
don't have to budget They 
often boy cheap, unreliable 
equipment with no back-up 
service contract or spend 
more time hunting for bar- 


gaimthan actually 
working. 

“Homeworkers must be 
professional with phone 
calls, letterheads, deadlines 
and every element of busi- 
ness. People can’t think 
they don’t ran a business 
just because they work 
from home.” 


Taxman stands 
in the way 
of a rural revival 


kwiWyfto 


I T IS estimated by BT that 
more than 2£ million people 
will be working from home 
by the end of the year. But the 
taxman is stopping many 
people from what Is now 
known as “teleworking” — 
working at borne, at a distance 
from the office. 

More than 130 "telecot- 
tages” have come into being in 
the last five years, offering 
local teleworkers joint access 
to services such as phones, 
faxes, mod ems and video con- 
ference facilities. Some tele- 
cottages also act as “network 
brokerages”, pitching for 
work that they can the sub- 
contract to teleworkers. 

Many telecottages are 
funded by local authorities 
and rural development agen- 
cies who view teleworking in 
rural areas as crucial to their 
regeneration. Some local au- 
thorities, such as Powys 
County Council, have 
recruited staff to promote 
teleworking, while the Brecon 
Beacons National Park has 
given the go-ahead for the 
country’s first “televillage” 
Most teleworkers are self- 
employed, but tax offices are 
treating many of them as em- 
ployees on contracts, taxing 
thpm at source via PAYE and 
preventing them from offset- 
ting expenses against profits. 
“Employed” teleworkers must 
also pay Class 1 and possibly 
Class 4 National Insurance on 
top of their Class 2 self-em- 
ployed contributions. Accord- 
ing to Jane Berry, manager erf 
the Wren telecottage at Stone- 
leigh Park near Coventry, in- 
flexible tax rules are among 
the biggest barriers to growth. 
She says: “Many companies 
want the flexibility to contract 


out work to teleworkers on 
short-term contracts, but the 
Inland Revenue Is standing in 
the way by clamping down on 
what it calls "loose" working 
practices." 

IT the Inland Revenue de- 
clares a teleworker “em- 
ployed", the "employer" will 
also have to pay extra 
National Insurance. Ms Berry 
says many companies now 
prefer to give work to over- 
seas teleworkers. "Most of the 
this kind of work is location- 
independent,” she says. 

"Some companies prefer to 
deal with people they can 
meet, but much of the work is 
being subcontracted to 
teleworkers in Ireland or even 
as far away as the Pacific Rim. 

“If teteworkers were mak- 
ing widgets there wouldn’t be 
g problem. But because most 
of the work is processing in- 
formation, the Inland Reve- 
nue retains this traditional 
view that it’s office work car- 
ried out by company 
employees.” 

Around half of the 50 
teleworkers used by Wren are 
self-employed and Ms Berry 
says the telecottage tries to 
Tn«ke sure each contract 
sticks as closely as possible bo 
Inland Revenue guidelines on 
self-employment 

The Inland Revenue says it 
reserves the right to rule on 
each individual contract In 
practice, the conferral of em- 
ployed or self-employed status 
is at the discretion of local tax 
officers, who will take a num- 
ber of factors into account 
Teleworkers are most likely 
to retain self-employed status 
if they can prove tbat they use 
their own equipment, work 
from their own premises and 
have no entitlement to em- 
ployment rights such as holi- 
day or sick pay. 


Better 90-day rates 

than the top five 
building societies. 


If you’ve been tempted to 
invest in a 90-day account 
with one of the top five 
building societies, shouldn't 
you think better of it? 

Consider instead the 
merits of a C&G 90-Day 
Account. Competitive 
interest rates, and the bigger 
your balance, the higher 
your return. 

The minimum investment 
is just £10,000, and £100,000 
or more earns you the top 
rate of 6.75%. That's hard to 
beat. Add to your account at 
any time either by post or 
by visiting a C&G branch. 

C&G 90-Day Account 


All withdrawals are made 
through C&G By Post, our 
efficient postal service. Just 
give us 90 days' notice and 
we'll send you a cheque, or 
if you need your money in 
a hurry you can have it 
straightaway with 90 days* 
loss of gross interest. We 
also offer a monthly income 
option: 

Invest now at your nearest 
C&G branch or complete 
the coupon and take your 
investment to new heights. 


(All I. *■> \t A\. KJV.-l'Ki I t >\ 

0800 272 383 

OR FA X 01452 373 681 


C&G 90-DAY ACCOUNT 



Return to: C&G By Pose, PO Bos 116, Fare-barn, Hants POI5 5UT. 

I/We enclose £ to invest m a C&G 90-Day Account 

(mi nimu m SlOfiOO, maanmran £3 mtflion). 

Please send more information D 


Full namefs) ( l)Mr/Mrs/Miss 
(2)Mr/Mrs/Miss 

AAItM! 


Postcode. 


.Tel. 


Signed (1st applicant) 1 

Signed (2nd applicant) _ „ 

Cheque* should be made piyiMe to CSlG By Pose If yon require manthfy ireercH. please pw nejamr deoils of the C&G 
or book account m winch mures 'a to be pzkL 

(&!^\ Cheltenham &GHoucester 

We’re run to make you richer 


Chdttnhm&Gbafitnriilc Barnett Way GltwMtrGUIRL 


tN « equivalent aa. do £100000 or man - £25^00 - £99.999 - MTttj E1O000 - £24.999 = 431%. C amm g mss monthly rates sratkfale on C&G 90-Day Account are HOODOO or more = 655%; B3JXO - £99,999 - Ul%; HOflOO - £24599 - 5to%. Rates VV S»» “ noo-tmpayers who an 

T nrffeurdv TunJrnt in thr OK for cut purposes, subject to the required certificarion. Otherwise income ox is deducted at the basic rare, emtendy 25%. Where the sum deducted is more dun your tax liability you can apply to the Inland Revenue for xax repayment. Atkbooc* eanbe mode in the account at any ranc *vbjc« to a 
ftp a J^Saatraikm of ibe «cooa« an ranied out by C&G By Pose Withdraw^ can be n»dc by cheque or by transfer of fands to another C&G account. The minimum (adadiiiggansfecrf rronhly mttrai) u ^ e °° ' ecmearudnie rf going to 

^prwfcThc «lw90-day compand were those offered by the HaH&a: Nationwide, Affiance 8c Ldocste* Wooforidi Bradford & Bingley buHdit^ sockziapitwidiiis insomaacM subject to 90 days^ loss of mttmsr or access subject u> 90 days notice. Accounts had al» to be eamndy aod fee* araiUble m the UK. 
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Crane 
takes 
heat 
off job 

T HE largest crane in 
Europe removes the 
first heat exchanger 
from the Windscale ad- 
vanced gas cooled reactor at 
Sell afield in west Cumbria 
yesterday, as part of 
decommissioning. 

Four heat exchangers, 
weighing some 190 tonnes 
each, are being removed 
through holes cut in the 
reactor roof. They will be 
taken by road to BNFL’s 
low-level radioactive waste 
store at nearby Drigg.The 
crane can lift 1 ,000 tonnes 
with its 84 metre boom and 
is being used because of the 
long reach required. 

Jim Jones, general man- 
ager of the decommission- 
ing group at AE A Technol- 
ogy, commercial arm of the 
UK Atomic Energy Author- 
ity, said: “This is an impor- 
tant step in nuclear decom- 
missioning and a major 
engineering challenge." 

PHOTOGRAPH: CHRIS LOUFTE 
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US prosecutors hint at more arrests in Daiwa scandal after defendant says top managers were involved 

Japanese bank denies a cover-up 
over rogue trader’s $1 bn losses 


Mark Tran in New York 
and Kevin Rafferty in Tokyo 


J APAN'S beleaguered 
Daiwa Bank yesterday 
tried to carry out des- 
perate damage control 
alter its rogue treasury bond 
trader Toshihide Iguchi 
pleaded guilty in a New York 
court to charges of conspiracy, 
cover-up and money launder- 
ing and claimed that the 
bank’s top managers were in- 
volved with him. 

Daiwa admitted that it had 
toH Mr Iguchi to continue sell- 
ing treasury bands after he had 
confessed to huge $11 billion 
losses, but the bank said this 
was not part of a cover-up but 
part of the investigation to pre- 
vent the trader from fleeing or 
killing himself before the foil 
truth was uncovered. 


American prosecutors yes- 
terday hinted at forther ar- 
rests in the Daiwa scandal. 
“The investigation is continu- 
ing and there are implications 
farther down the line," a US 
official said. 

A Daiwa spokesman said: 
“It is a fact that there were 
instruction 8 to sell govern- 
ment bonds for the purpose of 
paying interest as an emer- 
gency step to prevent Iguchi 
from fleeing, but this was not 
a cover-up." 

He said that since the losses 
had been incurred over a 
period of 11 years, Daiwa 
needed time to investigate and 
some of the original docu- 
ments had been lost It was 
important to keep the co-oper- 
ation of Mr Iguchi or the bank 
would never have discovered 
what had happened. 

Mr Iguchi implicated senior 


Daiwa management in a 
cover-up when he pleaded 
guilty in Manhattan Federal 
Court on Thursday to conspir- 
acy charges relating to II. 1 
billion unauthorised trading 
losses. 

Mr Iguchi told the court that 
after coming clean in July, 
senior managers in Japan and 
New York told him to continue 
selling securities to meet In- 
terest payments on securities 
he had previously sold and to 
carry on falsifying records to 
conceal his losses. Court docu- 
ments allege the Involvement 
of at least two senior manag- 
ers. one in the New York 
branch and one in Japan. 

Mr Iguchi described in 
court a broad pattern of decep- 
tion of American regulators 
and Daiwa in Japan stretching 
back to the 1980s. In 1988, trad- 
ers in the New York branch 


suffered substantial trading 
losses, well in excess of the 
branch’s loss limit of $1 mil- 
lion. Rather than suspend 
trading and recording foe 
losses, Mr Iguchi and other 
traders allegedly agreed to sen 
securities held in safekeeping 
to cover the losses. 

They are also accused of fal- 
sifying records and of conduct- 
ing unauthorised trades to 
recoup foe losses. At times, ac- 
cording to prosecutors, Mr 
Iguchi and his fellow traders 
held unauthorised trading po- 
sitions of more than $1 billion. 

In other charges, foe gov- 
ernment alleges that Daiwa 
New York mounted an elabo- 
rate charade to deceive US reg- 
ulators on Mr Iguchl’s twin 
responsibilities for securities 
trading and foe settlement of 
trades. Senior management al- 
legedly lied to the US authori- 


ties in 1993 when it said that 
Mr Iguchi no longer super 
vised foe branch's trading ac- 
tivities. In fact, prosecutors 
said, Mr Iguchi continued to 
supervise the traders on a 
dally basis right up to last 
month. 

To throw American 
auditors off the track, the 
prosecutors say, whenever 
there, was an inspection, trad- 
ers in foe downtown office 
would scamper off to foe mid- 
town office to give foe appear- 
ance that Mir Iguchi no longer 
supervised trading activities. 

Revelations of the huge 
losses have badly damaged Ja- 
pan’s reputation for financial 
integrity. Yoh Kurosawa, 
president of foe Industrial 
Bank of Japan, asked whether 
it was fair to blame the whole 
country for the faults of a 
single bank. "When Barings 


Non-EU exports cut UK 
trade gap to £ 696 m 


Sarah Ryle 


T HE value of British ex- 
ports to countries out- 
side foe European 
Union jumped to record levels 
last month, cutting foe trade 
deficit to £696 million — the 
smallest gap for five months. 

According to figures pub- 
lished yesterday by foe Cen- 
tral Statistical Office, total ex- 
ports in September Jumped to 
£5.68 billion — 10 per cent 
more than August. But Im- 
ports also reached new 
heights at £6.37 billion, a rise 
of 3.5 per cent. 

The CSO warned that the 
underlying trend was for a 
growing, not a shrinking, defi- 
cit and its view was shared by 
other commentators. 

"We should not take too 
much encouragement from 
this month's figures,” said 
Richard Brown of foe British 
Chambers of Commerce. ""1116 
overall trend is a widening 
deficit on our non-EU trade, 
which must continue to be of 
concern, and needs to be 


addressed by government and 
commerce alike.” 

The underlying trade gap 
for foe three months to 
September was £2.5 billion, up 
from the £2.1 billion recorded 
in foe previous three months 
and the biggest for at least 
seven years, according to 
economist Adam Cole of 
James Ca pel. 

Nearly half of the improve- 
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Forget Herr Schrempp’s trip down 
the Spanish Steps, orders Daimler 


Do not make fun 
of our job cuts, 
Airbus staff told 


Katerina von WaWeraee 
in Bonn 


J UERGEN SCHREMPP, foe 
chairman of Daimler-Benz, 
may have thought that his em- 
barrassing brash with Italian 
police last summer, when 
be was reportedly drunk on 
foe Spanish Steps in Rome, 
was a thing of foe past 
But workers at the airbus 
plant in Bremen, disgruntled 
by plans for job cuts at Daim- 
ler's loss-making aerospace 
division, Dasa, thought 
otherwise. 

This year’s staff party, due 
to take place next week, was to 
have foe theme “Roman 
ni ghts '' and include an imita- 
tion of the Spanish Steps with 
i life-sized cardboard model of 
Mr Schrempp, who admits to a 
penchant for red wine. 

"Because of foe job losses 
ne can’t afford to go to Italy 
jurselves so we thought we 
jo old have a party with Italian 
iecoration,” said Uwe Neu- 


haus, head of the workers' 
council. 

But management scotched 
foe workers' plans as “a prov- 
ocation which we cannot 
allow on our premises”. 

Diefrnar Plath, spokesman 
for Daimler-Benz Aerospace 
Airbus, said: "Everyone 
knows what they are implying 
with 'Ho man nights’. We have 
not banned foe party. Just the 
theme." 

Discontent has been run- 
ning high for months in Dasa, 
which is suffering heavy 
losses because of the apprecia- 
tion of foe mark against the 
dollar, foe currency in which 
Dasa sells its aircraft 

Details of a drastic restruc- 
turing programme are due to 
be announced on Monday. 

According to Information 
leaked by the unions last 
August, the programme in- 
cludes the scrapping of up to 
15,000 jobs and the closure of 
four plants. Dasa says it has 
not made a final derision, and 
yesterday denied a report that 
7,000-8,000 jobs would go- 

.Workers complained the 
ban on their party theme was 
an attack on the freedom of 
expression. “The good gentle- 
men appear to be touchy,” 
said Mr Neuhaus. 


meat in foe trade gap was due 
to the change in balances of oil 
and erratics, which include 
items such as aircraft and pre- 
cious metals. 

The authorities and City an- 
alysts set more store by the 
underlying picture which pre- 
fers volume to value as a truer 
measure of performance be- 
cause it strips out foe effects of 
currency movements. 

Japanese Bank DKB’s chief 
economist Gerard Lyons said: 
"The underlying trend sug- 
gests that foe deficit Is a prob- 
lem and is deteriorating." 

On a monthly basis, export 
volumes were very strong, ris- 
ing 5.5 per cent on the August 
total compared with a rise in 
Imports of l per cent 

But the performance over 
three months, regarded as a 
better guide, showed the vol- 
ume of exports rose by 45 per 
cent compared with a 6 per 
cent rise in Imports. 

Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary Ian Lang said foe figures 
showed British companies 
had products that foe world 
wanted to buy. 


News in brief 


Davies firm 
sold to Asda 

Asda, foe supermarket group, 
yesterday paid £12 million for 
George Davies Holdings, foe 
company run by foe former 
Next boss, which exclusively 
designs and supplies clothes 
sold in Asda stores. 

In addition, a further £33 
million, which represents sur- 
plus cash held to foe business, 
will also be paid. Asda said 
that Mr Davies and his staff 
would continue to work 
closely with it over the next 
three years. 

Aran backs E202m bid 

Aran Energy, the Irish oil ex- 
ploration group, yesterday 
recommended acceptance of 
foe £202 million bidfor foe 
company from Statoil the 
state-owned Norwegian oil' 

firm, after rejecting it earlier 

this week. 

Investors drop action 

The Barings bondholders, 
who lost about £55 million 
when the bank crashed earlier 
this year, have derided not to 
challen ge the Serious Fraud 
Office’s derision to take over 
and close down their private 
prosecution of the trader Nick 
Leeson. 


Currency turmoil 
as crisis hits Italy 


LanyDHott 
Economics Editor 


T HE German mark 
soared on the foreign 
exchanges yesterday 
as political crisis in Italy led 
to a flight out of the lira and 
the French franc. 

Sterling and the US dollar 
were caught up in the 
market turmoil, sparked 
when the former Italian 
prime minister, Silvio 
Berlusconi, proposed a vote 
of no confidence in the 
government and threatened 
to oppose the budget of 
prime minister Lamberto 
DinL 

Despite Intervention 
from the Bank ofltaly, the 
lira fell to alow point of 
1,150 lire to the mark from 
1,128 on Thursday night, 
before recovering to end at 
1,146. 

Paul Lambert, currency * 
economist at UBS, said that 
prospects were bleak for 
the lira in the near-term, and 
that the prospect of an early 


Italian general election 
could not be ruled out. 

Although it was out of the 
spotlight the French franc 
continued to look 
vulnerable, easing around a 
centime against the mark to 
trade at Fr3. 52. 

The dollar also backled 
under the strength of the 
mark, felling through the 
important 1.40 marks 
support level in afternoon 
trading. 

The US currency closed at 
1.3985 marks, from a 
previous finish of 1.4130. 
and at 100.20 yen, from 
100.60. 

Sterling tracked 
movements on the 
exchanges, falling almost 
two pfennigs against the 
mark to DM&£033 but up 
slightly against the dollar at 
91-5757, from a previous 
close of 1.5713. 

The pound’s weakness 
undermined the gilts 
market, where attention is 
now focused on next 
Wednesday’s auction of 20- 
year stock. 


Intel to invest £2bn in Irish 
and Israeli microchip plants 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


I NTEL, foe world’s largest 

chip wmniifaffhir nr, is to 
spend more than $3.1 billion 
(£2 billion) on building new 
semiconductor plants in Ire- 
land and Israel. 

The group yesterday an- 
nounced plans for a 
£L5 billion microprocessor 
plant beside Us existing Irish 
operation at Leixlip, County 
Kildare, and for a SI. 6 billion 
plant to make flash memory 
chips at Kiryat Gat in south- 
ernlsragL 

Both projects, the largest in- 
vestment by a foreign com- 
pany in either country, are 
receiving substantial govern- 
ment aid. 

Richard Bruton, Ireland’s 
enterprise and employment 
min ister, said the new Leixlip 
plant could create 2,000 jobs. 
The Irish Development 
Agency is to make grants 
worth about MOO million 
(£97 million) towards the 
project 

The flash memory plant 35 
miles south of Jerusalem will 
be Intel's first large invest- 
ment to Israel which Is con- 
tributing $608 million 


towards the cost It is expected 
to create about 1,500 Jobs. 

Intel already has about half 
foe $1.3 billion world market 
for flash memory chips.which 
are used for storing data in 
computers and other elec- 
tronic devices including mo- 
bile phones. The Israeli plant 
should double its capacity. 

The US group said that de- 
mand for flash memory chips 
from the computer, telecom- 
munication and audio and 
photographic industries was 
expected to rise from 
$13 billion this year to 
$4.7 billion by 1999. It expects 
the Israeli plantto have an 
annual turnover of about 
$1 billion when fully opera- 
tional All of its output will be 
exported. 

Israeli finance minister Av- 
raham Shochat said that the 
government aid would be 
spread over 10 years. 

Intel is also to Invest be- 
tween $50 million and 
$100 million on making moth- 
erboards — printed circuit 
boards for computers — in 
Malaysia, a move which could 
hit a number of leading moth- 
erboard makers in Taiwan. 
The plant will employ about 
1,000 by the end of next year 
rising to 4,000 by 1999. 


collapsed, people did not say 
that foe whole of the British 
banking system was in dan- 
ger," he said 

But senior figures in foe US 
Congress are raising ques- 
tions about whether Japan 
can be trusted. They say they 
are outraged by the feet that 
Daiwa told its own Ministry of 
Finance about its troubles six 
weeks before the US federal 
authorities were informed. 

All Japanese banks must now 
pay a "Japan premium" for 
foreign currency funds, which 
is another sign of global ner- 
vousness about the whole Jap- 
anese financial system. 

• Two credit rating agencies, 
Moody's andlBCA, down- 
graded several Japanese 
banks, including Daiwa, 
reflecting growing concern 
about their long term 
stability. 


OFT launches 
inquiiyinto 
price-fixing 
on drags 


Lisa Buckingham 


T HE Office of Fair Trading 
yesterday launched an in- 
quiry into price fixing on med- 
icines in what could be a final 
assault onresale price main- 
tenance in the UK. 

Just a week after the Asda 
supermarkets group began 
discounting some branded vi- 
tamins, the OETs director 
general John Bridgeman, 
said: “The Interest of consum- 
ers Is my paramount concern. 
In general resale price main- 
tenance gives them a bad deal 
and I will pursue it vigorously 
wherever I find it” 

He added that the OFT 
would also be proceeding with 
its legal challenge to foe Net 
Book Agreement — under 
which publishers set mini- 
mum prices for books — even 
though high street discount- 
ing has recently made a non- 
sense of foe accord. 

The OFT has been carrying 
out a preliminary review of 
foe 25-year-old RPM exemp- 
tion on medicaments which al- 
lows foe manufacturers and 
wholesalers to set minimum 
prices for over-the-counter 
treatments such as analgesics, 
antiseptics, indigestion reme- 
dies and some health food 
products as well as foe stron- 
ger, former prescription 
drugs, such as Zovirax and 
Tagamet. 

When the Restrictive Prac- 
tices Court last considered the 
case in 1970 it granted contin- 
ued exemption, largely be- 
cause of fears that small 
chemist shops would go out of 
business. 

Since then, however, the 
number of independent chem- 
ists has increased steadily 
even though foe Government 
is known to be in favonr of a 
smaller number of larger out- 
lets. 

One problem facing foe OFT 
is that there Is still no agreed 
definition of what is a medica- 
ment: vitamins and health 
foods — items on which 
Asda’s price cutting is target- 
ed — are particularly 
contentious. 

The OJTs inquiry Is ex- 
pected to last at least six 
months. 

But drug retailing group, 
Boots, yesterday committed it- 
self to resale price mainte- 
nance, saying: “Medicines are 
not ordinary items of 
commerce. 

“There are important 
issues here to do with public 
safety and the choice of medi- 
cines . . . We will vigorously 
argue the case Cor retention.” 


Notebook 


Asda’s medicine 
has a bitter taste 



Alex Brummer 


A RCHIE Norman, foe 

Asda chief executive, foe 
matinee idol of retailing, 
must feel quite pleased with 
himself now that the Office of 
Fair Trading has decided to 
take a look at retail price 
maintenance in medicines. 

Having single-handedly be- 
come the champion of foe less- 
literary reading market by 
being foe first serious chal- 
lenger to the net book agree- 
ment, he is now ploughing the 
same path for medicines. 

This is a relatively easy 
stunt for Asda since, despite 
all its bravado, it is only a bit 
player In the pharmaceuticals 
gamp. Although the grenade 
he has tossed into a complex 
marketplace already is caus- 
ing some destruction of value. 
Institutional shareholders, 
plainly not thinking through 
foe issue that carefully, have 
taken foe opportunity to shed 
a few shares of Boots and 
other high street pharmacy 
chains as well as some of foe 
manufacturers such as 
SmithKline Beecham. 

The reality is. however, that 
Mr Norman Is challenging 
very little so far. Most of his 20 
per cent price cuts are con- 
fined to vitamins and other 
health supplements. 

Same of these such as cod 
liver oil products — as a result 
of historical accident — are 
licensed medicines, but can- 
not be regarded as such in the 
contemporary sense. More- 
over, for those consumers 
who are genuinely price con- 
scious they might be sur- 
prised to find that, for 
instance. Boots own-branded 
products in these areas sell at 
prices which are competitive 
with Asda. Just to make sure. 
Boots is doing some two-for- 
three promotions at present 
When one moves from sup- 
plements like vitamins to 
drugs such as paracetamol — • 
foe best selling medical 
product in foe UK— foe 
Issues become somewhat 
more complex. Although it 
may be inconvenient; the 
nation can actually tolerate a 
loss ofa few specialist book- 
shops in foe name of cheaper 
reading. However, the high 
street chemist— largely pro- 
tected by retail price mainte- 
nance — is a different crea- 
ture. 

In many ways it is a priva- 
tised arm of foe National 
Health Service, with tens-of- 
thousanda of comer shops up 
and down foe land offering 
basic medical advice. Indeed, 
with care in the community 
and localised medicine the 
watchwords, foe Government 
— despite all its deregulation 
and market rhetoric — might 
be reluctant to see a change 
which could murder foe 
chemist. 

There may also be some- 
thing of a moral imperative 
involved in this. It is unlikely 
that people can do themselves 
too much harm by over-in- 
dulging in cod Uver oil — al- 
though it may not be much 
ftm. But foe idea that medi- 
cines, which can be abused in 
all kinds of ways (including 
suicide) should be more 
cheaply accessible — the stuff 
of cut price promotions — 
may not be that brilliant. 

None of this is to say that 
drugs retailers Boots and 
Lloyds Chemists should not 
be concerned about the OFT 
challenge: clearly a cut-price 
war would affect generous 


margins and cash flow. Never- 
theless. in the case of medi- 
cines. there are good health- 
care reasons why Mr Norman 
may not have his way. 


Quality banking 

T HE deficiencies in the UK 
Board of Banking Super- 
vision report on Barings 
as compared to the Singapore 
version or events, are ex- 
plored in some detail today 
(seepage 40). However, for the 
uninitiated it is worth point- 
ing out that the terms of refer- 
ence of foe two studies were 
rather different: the BoBS ver- 
sion was a narrative on which 
Bank of England reforms 
were to be based, whereas the 
Singapore inspectors were 
charged with pinpointing the 
wrongdoing. 

In fact the Bank of England 
is now moving with some ur- 
gency to try to implement foe 
BoBS reforms, aware of its 
promise to do so by foe year 
end and foe possibility that if 
it does not act the Treasury or 
some future government 
might take a dim view of Its 
handling of supervisory criti- 
cisms. 

The first step in this process 
of burnishing the Bonk’s 
supervisory function is to be 
the establishment of a “Qual- 
ity Assurance Function.*’ a 
kind of internal oversight 
committee designed to make 
sure that the Bonk is doing 
this job properly. 

The Bank has asked Arthur 
Andersen to work up a system 
which will be passed on to a 
Steering Committee headed 
by the deputy governor. How- 
ard Davies, working with 
other directors Including 
supervision chief Brian 
Quinn, the person at the helm 
when both BCCI and Barings 
went down. 

As part of the exercise of 
setting the benchmarks foe 
group is expected to examine 
practice overseas. 

Such internal quality assur- 
ance is a well established fea- 
ture in some private sector 
banks, and has developed at 
some multilateral institutions 
like foe World Bank which es- 
tablished an Inspection Panel 
after criticism of Its declining 
performance on projects. 

If convincing enough stan- 
dards can be established the 
Bank may well go some way to 
start reestablishing its 
credibility. 


Forex firepower 

A FTER the G7 meeting ofa 
ZA fortnight ago, at which 
/ Xleadlng finance minis- 
ters patted themselves on the 
back for the rescue of the dol- 
lar, it was probably too much 
to hope that foe recovery 
would continue. Trouble in 
the exchange rate mechanism 
is proving a fresh menace to 
calm on foe financial markets 
with foe Italian lira and, to a 
lesser extent, foe French franc 
feeling foe backlash of politi- 
cal uncertainty and problems 
with meeting foe Maastricht 
criteria. 

The result is again a ram- 
pant German mark, which has 
pushed the d ollar back below 
the DMl.40 level which has be- 
come something of a bench- 
mark. 

The surge in th«» mark also 
caused problems in London 
where gilts prices tumbled, 
reinforced by concerns of fis- 
cal profligacy at today's pre- 
Budge t session at Dor- 
neywood. 

The foreign mar - 

kets should be wary. When the 
burst of activity dies away, 
central banks will be ready 
with some firepower aimed at 
restoring foe authority of 
their Washington 
communique. 


Shadow chancellor claims taxman 
will not gain from Grid’s sell-off 


Financial staff 


D espite months of 
wrangling with the elec- 
tricity industry, the Gov- 
ernment coaid emerge 
empty-handed from the £3.5 
billion sale of the National 
Grid, Labour claimed 
yesterday. 

According to staff work- 
ing for shadow chancellor 
Gordon Brown, the Govern- 
ment may have to pay ont 
more in tax concessions 
than It will gain in revenue 

from taxing the flotation of 

the Grid, which owns the 
electricity lines in England 
and Wales. 

According to Labour, the 
Government will raise about 
£630 million from the Grid 
flotation through capital 

gains tax. Labour assumes a 

tax rate of 33 per cent, a mar- 
ket capitalisation for the 
Grid of £3.5 billion, a 


cost to the regional elect 
ity companies — which c 
the Grid — of £l .6 billion 
the time of the industry 1 ! 
privatisation. 

But the Government 
could have to pay out £9 
million In tax concessio: 
Labour claims. This pay 
ment Is made up of VAT 
customer rebate and ad- 
vanced corporation tax ■ 
the s hares to be Issued t< 

effect the flotation. 

The rebate, of £50 to ea 
household, was agreed t 
the trade and industry d 
partment as a concessio: 
ensure consumers as we 
as investors gained frotr 
Grid sell-off. The rebate 
will be paid by the regia 
electricity companies, 
owners of the Grid. But i 
Exchequer will lose the 
VAT revenue levied on 
power bills as a result. T 
VAT element In a £50 bi] 
amounts to £4acttstonu 


TOURIST HATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.025 
Austria 15.00 
Belgium 44m 
Canada 2.05 
Cyprus 05950 
Danmark 

Finland 6.62 


Franca 7.63 
Germany 2.16 
Graeco 369 00 
Mono Kong 1 j.B7 

India 55 10 
IraUnd 0SS75 
Israel 4.70 


Italy 2.470 
Malta 0.6429 

Nether la nm 2.435 

New Zealand 24* 
Norway 0.54 
Portugal 229.00 
Saudi Arabia 5.67 


Supphad by Netttfar Sana imrc/utffng maun rupee ana 1 man 


Singapore 2.2 
South Africa 5.5 
Spain 186JJQ 
Sweden H.S 
Switzerland 1.7S 
Turkey 71282 
USA 1.54 
'■hekefl. 
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B S niQrjj ROGER COWE on chemical group’s entry to markets where sales are easier than profit Kinnnrlr | aue 

* bi, S Rhone tries to ride Asean rapids 
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T yyp temple of lasting 
lucidity in Hue, Viet- 
nam is In dangar of 
not lasting much 
longer, unless some* 
thing can be done about the 
termites which have eaten 
into its timber structure. 

French chemical group 
Rb 6n e-Poulenc is attempting 
to do something, PlimtnaHng 
the termites with its new won- 
der product Fipronll — so pre- 
serving the temple and other 
remaining buildings in the old 
Imperial City, dating from the 
start of the last century. 

Fiprcmil is a new generation 
insecticide which is primarily 
aimed at rice fanners, and 
promises to boost crop yields 
as well as reducing fertiliser 
use. Trials are currently being 
held in the rice fields of the 
Mekong delta. 

Vietnam Is currently just a 
tiny dot on the commercial 
map.but this year Vietnam 


joined the Asean (Association 
of South Bast Asian nations) 
economic bloc, which Rhone 
Poulenc sees as a strategically 
important region. 

The group is fresh from its 
triumph In acquiring British 
drug company Pisons, but 
while the £1.8 billion price tag 
was substantial the takeover 
is almost a sideshow in the 
long-term development of the 
group, as explained in Bang- 
kok last week by vice chair- 
man Jean-Marc BrueL 

Mr Bruel, whose responsi- 
bilities include the Asia Pa- 
cific region as well as pharma- 
ceutical activities, said: “The 
last few years have been like 
an earthquake as we have 
changed the business portfo- 
lio. Since 1986 we have sold 100 
compamies and spent 
£8 billion on acquisitions. We 
have been focusing on 
businesses where we think we 
have the trump cards, and on 


JOHN HOOPER in Valletta considers the 
island's difficulties in staying ‘onshore’ and 
its weekly, embryonic Stock Exchange 

Malta sets out 
financial stall 


M ALTA may be the first 
country to have a fi- 
nancial services indus- 
try centred on a village. 

Valletta and its immediate 
environs having become 
crowded and costly, the Malta 
Financial Services Centre, a 
regulatory authority set up 
last year, was given new post- 
modern premises on the out- 
skirts of Attard, a few miles 
inland from the capital. 

Financial services are at the 
heart of the economic strategy 
adopted by Eddie Fenech- 
A rfaml and his right-of-centre 
administration. His National- 
ist Party’s aim is to steer 
Malta into the European 
Union, even though little of 
what is produced by its indus- 
try or agriculture could com- 
pete with the output from pro- 
spective fellow-members. 

A strong tertiary sector 
could not only make good the 
foreseeable shortfall, but also 
offer employment to a well- 
educated workforce. 

Although several small 
Mediterranean states are tout- 
ing for financial business, 
Malta can offer “more politi- 
cal and economic stability", 
said MFSC chairman. Profes- 
sor Joseph Bannister. Neither 
Gibraltar nor Cyprus can 
really claim to know what 
their future status will be. 

Malta’s status asa sover- 
eign independent republic had 
been settled long ago and the 
promotion of a financial ser- 
vices industry was favoured 
as much by the opposition as 
the government. “There were 
15 laws affecting the financial 
services centre and they were 
all approved unanimously,” 
said ProfBannister. “If the 
Malta Labour Party were 
returned to office, they might 
want a change of emphasis, 
nothing more." 

That left Andorra in the 
same theoretical boat, but 


Malta was aiming at a differ- 
ent market, it did notasptn to 
be an “offshore’ 'haven. That 
had once been the idea. Soon 
after the Nationalists took 
power in 1987. legislation was 
passed to enable offshore ac- 
tivities, many linked to the is- 
land’s transhipment 
activities. 

But if Malta is to get into the 
EU it cannot afford a tertiary 
sector that depends for its in- 
come on being outside the 
community’s legislation. So 
the latest laws were aimed at 
luring foreigners Into onshore 
business. 

Offshore companies will 
only be allowed to register 
until next year, and continue 
their operations until 2004. 

For now. Malta offers poten- 
tial tax advantages. There is 
no property tax, and the upper 
limit for both personal and 
corporate tax is 35 per cent, 
though ProfBannister 
stressed that “the regulations 
allow tremendous flexibility 
, and tax can easily be brought 
down to zero”. 

In the longer run. though, 
membership of an EU in 
which fla rwl harmnn fetatio n is 

the logical corollary of a single 
market and economic and 
monetary union would mean 
Malta was forced to compete 
on price, not an advantage to 
be counted upon forever. 

Property and manpower 
coats In Madrid and Lisbon 
have almost caught up with 
those of the rest of the EU in 
the nine years since Spain and 
Portugal Joined. Banks and 
other financial institutions 
setting up business in either 
city dosQ nowto exploit a 
domestic market which little 
Mal ta can never offer. 

Ultimately though, if it is to 
stay "onshore”, the island will 
have tofoce the challenge of 
competing with the rest of file 
EUonquality. 


See the smallest 
show on earth 
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G OD sticks close to Mam- 
mon at Europe’s small- 
est stock exchange. 
There is a crucifix on one wall 
of the trading room, so the 
man who drove the money 
changers from the temple is 
looking down from his cross at 
the 12 men and two women 
waiting for tradkig to begin. 

It is Sam on a sunny 
Wednesday. Up ashort flight 
of stairs, at the entrance to the 
Malta Stock Exchange, yon 
can glimpse the cranes which 
loom over "Red China Dock", 
built with money from Beijing 
in the days when Dom Min toff 
ran the island and protection- 
ist socialism held sway. 

Malta has changed a good 
deal since his Labour part; 
was voted out of power in 1987. 
One of the first acts of the in- 
coming Nationalist govern- 
ment was to setup a commit- 
tee to report on the creation of 
a stock market. Trading 
started in January 1E82, ini- 
tially only in government se- 
curities. The exchange now 
handles 42 gilts, four equities 
and two corporate bonds. 

Perversely, business starts 
with a market official telling 
brokers the price — or at least 
the range— within which bids 
and offers can.be made. “Hie 
volatility at the beginning was 
such, we had to introduce a 
limit of 5 per cent up or down.” , 
said the guide. 

Though trading takes place 
only once a week, prices and 
volume have both risen brisk- 
ly. Anyone who bought Bank 
of Valletta shares three years 
ago when equity trading 
began would today be looking 


at a 69 per cent gain. Turnover 
in the first nine months of this 
year was 41 million Maltese 
lire (£76 million) —about five 
times the 1992 level. 

Yet, said the exchange's 
chairman, Frederick Mifsud 
Bonnici, the Maltese are 
“quite risk averse". The way 
deals are struck is designed to 
erode investor resistance. 
Brokers submit written bids 
and offers which the market 
official marks on a board at 
the end of the room. If some of 
the higher bids overlap the 
lower offers, then deals are 
struck and written np on an- 
other board alongside. 

It is computer trading with- 
out die computers. And even 
when the IBM cartons litter- 
ing the second floor oftbe ex- 
change are unpacked and elec- 
tronic trading begins next 
year, Mr Mi&ud Bonnici in- 
tends to keep a trading floor. 

Nevertheless, he said, "the 
problem up to now has been 
supply rather than demand”. 
The equities market, which 
accounts for just under half 
the business, has been largely 
an adjunct to, and a vehicle 
for. the government’s privati- 
sation programme. All the 
market’s shares are in priva- 
tised, or partly privatised, 
firms. 

Next month, the exchange Is 
expecting to list the island's 
best-known private firm, the 
Simonds Farsons Cisk brew- 
ay , and hopes that will be a 
catalyst for more private list- 
ings. Meantime, it has turned a 
profit of its own by selling its 
unique clearing and settlement 
system— to the Estonians. 


markets where there sh ould 
be growth." 

There is certainly growth in 
Asia, but profits may be 
harder to come by. To West- 
ern business minds — ground 
down by the dull economic 
prospects in Europe and the 
US — the rapid economic 
growth and huge populations 
in these countries provide ex- 
citement. They are like the 
gold prospectors heading west 
in the last century, ftill of opti- 
mism about striktnglucky. 
but nonchalant about the dan- 
gers and the chances of leav- 
ing empty-handed. 

The southern countries of 
Asia tend to have been over- 
shadowed by the enormity of 
China’s potential. But many 
western companies are ex- 
cited by the prospects for the 
Asean countries: Singapore. 
Indonesia, Thailan d. Malaysia 
Brunei and thw Phillip ines, 
now joined by Vietnam. 


In Singapore last week, It 
i Fan Wong. Standard Char- 
tered chief economist for the 
region, painted a rosy picture 
of the prospects for these 
countries. Their economic 
growth is generally slowing. 
But given the dynamism of the 
region, that means it is com- 
ing down to around 7 per cent 
next year — the sort of figure 
which is beyond the dr eams of 
Chancellor Kenneth Clarke or 
any of his equivalents in other 
developed economies. 

Optimism ts based on the 
view that economics, and the 
drive for development, will 
continue to dominate politics, 
as it has done in the “Tigers" 
of Hong Kong, Singapore, Tai- 
wan and South Korea. But 
. there are huge political, reli- 
gious and cultural tensions In, 
and between, the Asean 
countries. 

East Timor continues to be 
a running sore for Indonesia, 


for example. In several 
countries the Chinese minor- 
ities are a source of racial ten- 
sion . And in the region there 
are huge religious differences, 
from largely Buddhist Thai- 
land to mainly Muslim 
Indonesia. 

The A$ean countries are 
much larger and diverse than 
the Tigers whose model they 
are trying to follow. Together 
they represent 410 million 
people, 10 per cent more than 
the European Union. Indo- 
nesia alone has almost 
200 million, making it the 
world’s fourth largest country 
and the largest Muslim 
country in the world. Each 
country (except tiny Singa- 
pore) has a larger population 
than the UK That scale Is part 
of the attraction for western 
business. 

The lure of such business is 
too rich to ignore for compa- 
nies such as Rhone-Poulenc. 







Update 


□ Poland’s industry minister, 
Klemeas Scieraki, is confident 
that Daewoo, the South 
Korean motor company, will 
sign a deal to invest 
$ 1.1 billion in the struggling 
state-owned FSO car factory 
in Warsaw in re turn for a 60 
pmr cent stake: His ministry is 
putting pressure on workers 
to drop demands for a greater 
say in the takeover. FSO, 
which is burdened with heavy 
debts to the treasury, still 
functions under an old law on 
state-owned enterprises 


which gives tta workers’ coun- 
cil a crucial say on privatisa- 
tion. Hie workers want to 
take over a large part of FSO 
assets before the company is 
sold. Daewoo would find such 
a plan unacceptable, Mr 
Scieraki said.’The Koreans do 
not have to invest in the 
FSQ. . . It is our market they 
are after.” 

□ The European Commission 
will soon approve co-opera- 
tion between Dresdner Bank 
and Banque National de 
Paris, the European competi- 


tion commissioner, Karel Van 
Miert, said yesterday. 

"The commission will soon 
approve this co-operation in 
its modified form,” Mr Van 
Miert told a bankers' gather- 
ing in Bonn. The partners had 
earlier sought to protect them- 
selves against each other in 
their respective home mar- 
kets. which was not tolerable, 
he said. Under EU guidance 
they modified their agree- 
ment to restrict such exclusiv- 
ity to protect their know-how 
or trade secrets. 


Luxembourg goes on air . . . the 79th European Ariane rocket, carrying an Astra-IE 
digital telecommunications satellite belonging to the Luxembourg-based satellite 
company, SES, took off from Kourou, French Guiana, this week 


especially as global customers 
step up their activities and de- 
mand suppliers follow suit 
Mr Bruel put it like this: 
“They are waking up and they 
are taking off. We have got to 
avoid missing the boat.* 

He admitted, however, that 
profits could be hard to come 
by, since competition is In- 
tense. hi Vietnam, Rhdne can 
boast a permanent presence 
through the French and Amer- 
ican wars and their chaotic 
aftermath. But elsewhere in 
the region the company is try- 
ing to catch up. 

The temple of lasting lucid- 
ity may survive and Rhone’s 
business in Vietnam and 
other Asean countries will 
very likely grow. But any 
sales success will become as 
fragile as the termite-ridden 
timbers if fierce competition 
results in a constant struggle 
to match the sales growth with 
profits. 


Italian 
posties 
feel 
letter 
of law 

John Glover in Milan 


I N MILAN the post is, as it 
were, in the Poste. Over 
200 tons of mail are piled 
up at one of the city’s two 
main, sorting offices. 

According to the unions 
at the Bute Poste Italiane, as 
the shiny new organisation 
that took the place of the 
decrepit old Poste Italiane 
earlier tills year is known, 
thi s is the result of “organi- 
sational incapacity'’. 

That is despite —the 
uni ons say because of— 
reform and a new agree- 
ment Tired of writing the 
Poste a blank cheque to 
cover the losses run up for a 
service it wasn’t delivering, 
the ministry made the post 
office turn itself into a busi- 
ness tp January this year 
and commit itself to a pre- 
cise set of objectives. 

In theory, by the end of 
the year, the Poste will de- 
liver a letter within the 
same city within 48 hours 85 
percent of the time. Out of 
town, it is allowed 72 hours. 
Those times will be halved 
again by the end of 1996. the 
Poste has promised. 

Getting there is proving 
fraught. “The reorganisa- 
tion of delivery services, 
particularly in Milan and 
Naples, has caused a diffi- 
cult situation- We*re trying 
to raise the productivity of 
the postmen which haa led 
to problems. We need to get 
them to work more to work 
better,” said a spokesman, 
refusing to comment cm the 
union’s accusations. 

Problems at the Poste, the 
costs of classic couriers and 
the liberalisation of inter- 
national services have en- 
couraged alternatives. 

Noting that Italian 
businesses were sending 
mail np by messenger to use 
its own efficient service, the 
Swiss post office has set up 
its own courier service to do 
it for them. Other couriers 
offer similar services but do 
not push them for fear of 
cannibalisin g their tradi- 
tional business. 

While the Swiss are aim- 
ing at the volum e ma rket, 
an enterprising outfit 
called Skymall is chasing 
individual customers. For 
2J500 lire, the price of a cap- 
puccino and a bun, the com- 
pany will courier letters to 
the UK overnight and 
pop them in the postbox, 
first class. By the end of 
next week it plans to have 
six collection points around 
the Milan area. 

Given the problems at the 
Ente Poste, Skymall is plan- 
ning a promotional cam- 
paign. “It will be low-key, 
we don’t want to be 
flooded,” said man a gin g di- 
rector, Steven ScarlL So 

how does he plan to do it? 
"Mailshots, of course." 


JOHN GLOVER examines the tasks facing 
transport commissioner as Europe 
develops its continent-wide infrastructure 
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N EIL Kinnock, the Euro- 
pean transport commis- 
sioner, yesterday in- • 

sisted that Spain would not be 
allowed to inject new money 
into its struggling state-owned 
airline, Iberia. Unions at the 
company this week an- 
nounced strike action in pro- 
test over the European Com- 
mission’s refusal to allow the 
government to give more cash 
to the airline, which Is rapidly 
heading for bankruptcy. 

*T will not accept applica- 
tions for state aid," said Mr 
Kinnock. "Our task is to se- 
cure the most productive out- ' 
come . . . through a series of 
practical actions." 

He refused to reveal what 
these would be, but said that 
the Commission would reach 
a decision in a tew weeks. He 
refused to comment on what 
the Commission’s attitude 
would be if Italy’s Alitalia, an- 
other national airline with its 
accounts in a seemingly ter- 
minal tailspin, were to ask for 
state aid to stay aloft. 

Mr Kinnock was in Milan 
on his first official visit to 
Italy for a meeting on the de- 
velopment of the city’s Mal- 
pensa international airport. 
The airport, isolated in the 
countryside north of Milan 
and lacking proper transport 
links with the city, is one of 
the 14 priority projects con- 
tained hi the EU*s Trans- 
European Networks plan. 

TEN is the commission's in- 
strument for prodding mem- 
ber states into making their 
own Investments in telecoms, 
energy and transport net- 
works. Given the private sec- 
tor’s enthusiasm for the first 
two sectors, TEN is concen- 
trating on transport, aiming 
to create an integrated trans- 
portation system. 

EU financingfor the airport 
has been held up, partly by 
blunders on the part of Italian 
members of the European Par- 
liament, and partly by file par- 
liament’s feeling affronted by 
the Commission’s failure to 
consult it properly overthe 
entire TEN concept. Mr Kin- 
nock was optimistic that “con- 
ciliation procedures “would 
relieve the situation. 

He said the airport was vital 
to thefuturenot only of Lom- 
bardy, Italy’s most economi- 
cally important region, but to 
the future of the entire north 
Italian economy. The 22 tril- 
lion lire (£865 million) project 
Is to receive EU backing to the 
tune of 27.4 million ecus 


(£23 million), orjust under 3 
per cent of its total cost. 

However, Mr Kinnock, like 
the Commission and the TEN 
project Itself, is clearly a fan of 
rail, which will receive the 
lion's share of TEN money. 
The TEN budget makes avail- 
able a total of Just over 

2 billion ecus, rising to some 

3 billion by the end of the cen- 
tury. The 14 TEN projects are 
worth 91 billion ecus in total 
financing. Eighty per cent of 
this money will be spent 

on rail links. 

One rail link which will not 
be helped much by the com- 
mission is the West Coast line 
between Glasgow and Loudon. 
The Government has Imposed 
a moratorium on further In- 
vestment in the project. 

Mr Kinnock said he deeply 
regretted the move. The line 
was a “vital part of TEN — it 
would connect a substantial 
part of the UK with Europe 
and also to Ireland’’. 

The Commission is ready to 
reach for its wallet once Brit- 
ain has made its own 
commitments. 

“The investment will event- 
ually have to be made. The 
more there is delay, the more 
there is doubt, the more that 
businesses and communities 
dependent on the line will be 
disadvantaged,” Mr Kinnock 
warned. 

It is mainly Britain that is 
standing in the way affhe 
Commission receiving a man- 
date to negotiate an “open 
skies agreement" on behalf of 
member states. This would 
regulate air traffic between 
community countries and the 
rest of the world. 

Britain is fond of the bilat- 
eral agreements tt 1ms negoti- 
ated. particularly with foe US. 
and would like to keep foe 
Commission at arm's length, 
holding up progress on foe 
talks. 

The commission has negoti- 
ated with Switzerland and 
next year has foe job ofham- 
mertog outa deal with foe cen- 
tral and eastern European 
countries. 

“The US certainly wants a 
single partner,’’ Mr Kinnock 
said. He pointed to foe value 
that could be gained from all 
the EU countries working 
together, adding that "several 
governments agree with foe 
Commission's view". 

Whether Britain agrees or 
not haB yet to be seen. A deci- 
sion is expected to be made in 
Madrid in December. 


Swiss rules for 
jittery Germans 


Single currency has 
revived unpleasant 
memories for some, 
reports Katerina von 
Walderseein Bonn 


H PENSIONER whD has 
MW not forgotten how 
^^money became almost 
worthless when hyper-infla- 
tion gripped Germany twice 
this century asked her son if 
Switzerland was going to take 
part in European monetary 
union. When he replied no, 
she said: “Well, they must 
have good reasons not to." 

In a country where the Ger- 
man mark is seen as foe stron- 
gest symbol of foe country’s 
economic miraclB, that pen- 
sioner is Just one of foe in- 
creasing number of Germans 
turning to foe Swiss franc be- 
cause of worries that the 
single European currency due 
to be introduced in 1999 might 
be less stable than foe mark. 

Funds are flowing into Swit- 
zerland despite assurances 
from Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's government and the 
Bundesbank that foe new cur- 
rency will be at least as stable 
as foe mark. 

The currency issue haa 
emotional overtones because 
foe mark is identified with 
postwar reconstruction and 
its stability, zealously 
guarded by foe Bundesbank, 
has been the epvy of other 
European countries. 

According to an opinion 
poll published this month by 
foe Humid Institute, three- 
quarters of Germans believe 
that foe new currency will be 
more prone to inflation than 
foe mark. Among people aged 
55 or older, some of whom 
remember the barrowflils of 
banknotes needed to buy a loaf 
of bread in 1923, the figure was 
81 per cent. 

In eastern Germany, where 
the mark was hastily intro- > 
duced five years ago to try and 
stem massive emigration to 
the west after unification, 
many people are worried 
about going through yet an- 
other currency reform. 

"We are seeing Increasing 
Interest in Swiss franc invest- 


ments and the trend oftbe In- 
vestment volume Is clearly up- 
wards,” said Giaela Hawick- 
horst of Commerzbank, 
Germany's third-largest com- 
mercial bank. Figures are not 
befog disclosed. 

Germans are putting their 
money in Switzerland even 
though Interest rates there 
are 2J5 percentage points 
lower than in Germany and 
interest income la subject to a 
punitive withholding tax of 
around 35 per cent. 

"Economically it makes lit- 
tle sense," said Ms Hawlck- 
horst. “It haa become an emo- 
tional issue where gut feeling 
is taking precedence over 
common sense. What our 
parents suffered is undeni- 
ably playing a role." , 

Commerzbank analyst^ say 
the Swiss franc would have to 
rise by 10 per cent to compen- 
sate for foe interest rate differ- 
ence with Germany, a pros- 
pect which is unrealistic 
because the two currencies 
have been running at near 
parity since the end of the 
1870s. Another disadvantage 
is that the Swiss market Is 
narrow and could be liable to 
extreme fluctuations. 

Although all German banks 
support monetary union and 
none is officially recommend- 
ing Swiss investments, many 
of their clients are ignoring 
professional advice. Invest- 
ment funds focused on Swit- 
zerland are among the most 
popular in Germany. 

However, Deutsche, Ger- 
many’s biggest commercial 
bank, said it had noticed no 

“conscious trend 1 ' to Switzer- 
land. “We believe in monetary 
union and are convinced that 
the single currency will be as 
strong as foe mark, so we nre 

not making any • 

recommendations for foe . 
Swiss franc," said Manuel Sel- 
bel of Deutsche. 

Commerzbank is recom- 
mending short-term German 
investments with a maturity 
of around three years. 

Another reason for the 
franc’s popularity may be un- 
certainty among investors 
after a series of recent raids on 
German banirn fo Luxem- 
bourg, a fhvourite tax haven 
for Germans. Investigations 
are under way and tax evasion 
prosecutions are expected. 
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C OMMENTS by 
Eddie George 
from Kuala 
Lumpur on 
Thursday, to 
the effect that 
Singapore's report on Bar- 
ings' collapse "is very much 
consistent with the Bank of 
England's own report" drew 
snorts of Incredulity from 
Singapore’s firmpmal 
community. 

If the governor or others 
believe that, one analyst 
remarked acidly, the report 
has failed in Us mission. 

But like others in Singa- 
pore, this analyst assumed 
that Mr George was con- 
cerned mainly with keeping 
up appearances. Naturally, 
the governor would be reluc- 
tant to echo the Singapore 
view — that the Price Water- 
house inspectors appointed 
by the Singapore govern- 
ment, despite obstruction 
from the Bank and Barings' 
administrators, had pro- 
duced a more professional 
penetrating critique of the 
events that brought down the 
Barings Group, 

The Bank may argue that It 
had no access to documents 
and records in Singapore that 
were available to Price Water- 
house. But it must shoulder 
some of the blame itself Any 
prospect of constructive co- 
operation between the two in- 
vestigating teams evidently 
collapsed when the Bank’s 
lawyers, after accepting an 
initial submission of docu- 
ments, declined a reciprocal 
request from the Price Water- 
house inspectors, Nicky Tan 
and Sundaresh Menon, 

Their report notes that it 
took the Bank 37 days to apply 
to the Sln&pore courts for 
release of documents. When it 


did, the Bank ignored Singa- 
porean advice on the legal 
basis for the appeal — and 
lost. 

The crucial evidence which 
suggests conspiracy by top 
Barings managers, at least to 
conceal the damage Nick lee- 
son had inflicted, was exposed 
in evidence from documents 
and in Interviews conducted 
in London. 

That Singapore’s investiga- 
tors were able to get what they 
did was due to ING, the Dutch 
company that took over Bar- 
ings. But the Bank bad tran- 
scripts of all the interviews: 
its lawyers had seised them. 

The Bank's investigators 
appear never to have ap- 
proached their task with the 
enthusiasm of the jr counter- 
parts In Singapore. "There 
was a sense at that time that 
the Bank of England was Just 
wheeling people In and saying 
*tell us what you know about 
Barings'." a source close to the 
London investigation said. 
"Thare was a lack of frith in 
the proeeas, a feeling that this 

wasn’t going anywhere." 

Indeed, the speed, spirit and 
determination with which the 
S Inga pore regulators moved 
to tidy up their markets after 
the Barings calamity has been 
remarkable. 

While the Serious Fraud 
Office hesitated over whether 
there should be a Barings in- 
vestigation at all. the Singa- 
pore financial police moved 
skilfully to prepare a convinc- 
ing case to extradite Mr Lee- 
son from FrankfUrL The Sin- 
gapore securities authorities 
this week fined Barings Fu- 
tures about S6A5 million 
< SAM million) tor falling to fol- 
low the correct procedures. 
And the Price Waterhouse In- 
spectors' report, under the 
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Changi regime 
meant to daunt 


F AND when he returns 
to Singapore, Nick Leeson 
will take a very different 
route to the one he knows so 
well writes Nick Cwnming- 
Bruce. 

Peeling off the highway* 
into the city, lined with 
trees and flowers he will 
within minutes find himself 
behind the forbidding grey 
concrete walls of a maxi- 


mum security prison* Mr 
Leeson might have time to 
snatch a glance at the white 
guard-towers on the corner, 
with rifle-toting Gurkha 
sentries, before his trans- 
port swings under the tor- 
reted main gate. 

Mr Leeson will not be 
crushing centipedes for his 
dinner in some tropical 
hell-hole, but local lawyers 


agree conditions for Chan- 
ges 1,700 prisoners may 
shock a Westerner, 

Singapore’s jails meet 
"accepted International 
minimum standards”, is 
the bleakly prim official 
line. But Singapore’* disci- 
plinarian bosses intend that 
prisoners should know they 
are being punished. 

Mr Leeson. who is facing 
a maximum sentence of 14 
years may be shocked by 
the spartan regime. 

Behind Changi’* daunt- 
ing 30 foot grey concrete 
wafls. little remains of the 
blocks built under British 
rule and turned into a con- 
centration camp for allied 


prisoners by the Japanese. 
But the cells fora maximum 
security prisoner like Mr 
Leeson allow none of the 
home comforts of aUKJ all. 

Lawyers say he will share 
a cell of perhaps 75sq ft with 
four to six other prisoners, 
and sleep on a mat on the 
floor. It will have no furni- 
ture except a toilet and a 
basin. 

Nor do prisoners have ac- 
cess to television or radio In 
their calls. Just to books 
and perhaps a newspaper. If 
there is any consolation it is 
that Singapore's jails are 
largely free of harassment 
among prisoners. 

On remand, Mr Leeson 


would get out of his cell for 
two hoars every afternoon 
and be eligible toreceivea 
visitor every week day. But 
on conviction, the visits 
drop to one a fortnight and 
the only diversion is the 
. eight hours or so a day that 
prisoners are put to work. 

Mr Leeson may find him- 
self suffering the drudgery 
of long hours in a bakery or 
laundry, or mastering the 
arts of printing and furni- 
ture-making. 

It would also be remark- 
able if he did not become a 
devout churchgoer. Among 
the few weekend diversions 
Is an hour’s service for 
Christians. 


Singapore Companies Act, 
provided a more convincing 
account of the events which 
led to Nick Lesson's losses. 

Any outsider comparing the 
structure and tone of the UK’s 
Board of Banking Supervision 
report and that from Singa- 
pore could not but be im- 
pressed by the contrasts be- 
tween tite two accounts. 

Britain's main markets reg- 
ulator, file Securities and Fu- 
tures Authority, which has 
sweeping powers to fine trans- 
gressors In the marketplace 
and to remove licences to 
work in the City of London, 
has reached broadly this 
conclusion. 

The SFA found little in tha 

Bank's report to encourage it 

to take regulatory action 
against such key players as 
Barings’ chief executive, Peter 
Norris, and its senior manager 
in Singapore, James Bax. "We 
didn’t do anything until we 
6aw fixe Bank of England 
report," one senior regulatory 
source has noted. "When we 


saw it we couldn't do anything 
either. It didn't say anything 
which painted to individuals 
other than Leeson." 

The Singapore/Price Wa- 
terhouse report is a different 
kettle offish. The regulators 
from foe SFA have descended 
upon It like wolves. The alle- 
gations, accusations and 
sharply-drawn inferences in 
the report suggest that a group 
of Barings executives — 
among them Peter Norris and 
James Bax — failed to meet 
file test, set up by the SFA, of 
being "fit and proper" to work 
in the securities Industry. 

A S aresult of the Sin- 
gapore report the 
SFA ha* moved its 
Investigation into a 
far more aggressive phase. It 
has established a team of tour 
enforcement officers to go 
through the evidence, end al- 
ready ha* substantial inter- 
views with Mr Norris and 
other London-based former 
Baring* executives, 


The one possible brake on 
file 8 FA's work is that any dis- 
ciplinary steps it takes have to 
be strongly enough based to 
stand up to judicial review. 
Nevertheless, the UK securi- 
ties regulators believe there is 
enough red meat in the Singa- 
pore report for them to moke 
their civil disciplinary deci- 
sions before the end of this 

file may also e „ 

file Serious Fraud 

Office. 

The Singapore inspectors, 
on whose work UK inquiries 
now partly depend, ware con- 
fronted from foe start by Brit- 
ish establishment tear "bor- 
dering on paranoia” about 
where their inquiry was lead- 
ing. Tha nightmare seems to 
have been that they had eet 
out to wiyip simex "do a 
number" o n fii* 

The Singapore investiga- 
tion was in some ways helped 
by internal rifts at Barings. 
They found that the chief exec- 
utive, Mr Norris, worked 
through a tightly knit group of 
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ORE depressing evi- 
dence has been 
emerging that Brit- 
ain's boardrooms continue 
to be dominated by ageing 
Oxbridge-types whose idea 
of life outside the work- 
place is limited to a bottle of 
Lafltte at the club and a • 
bracing round of golf, 

A large proportion of 
them are from the accoun- 
tancy profession and few 
are under 30 years old, the 
average age topping 49. 

Despite workplaces now 
comprising an almost equal 
mix of sexes, the growing 
evidence that girls perform 
better at school and the fact 
that women have routinely 
participated In higher edu- 
cation since the sixties, a 
paltry 3 per cent of direc- 
tors are female. 

It is Inconceivable, In an 
era where service and cus- 
tomer satisfaction are 
regarded as two of the prin- 
cipal business targets, that 


more women directors 
would not help. Even if 
boards want to play safe 
and stick to their tradi- 
tional recruitment, they 
could benefit by Improving 
the "women count", 

Figures from the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants 
show that 18 per cent of its 
membership is now female. 
From a position in the early 
1970s when only 3 per cent 
of new admissions were 
women, the Institute last 
year saw 1,003 female en- 
trants against 1,968 men. 

More tellingly, however— 

and one suspects this is true 

fbr most professions — the 
quality of female accoun- 
tants looks hitter than their 
male counterparts. 

This year's ICA final 
exam results are a case in 
point: eight out of the 14 top 
results were produced by 
women who snatched four 
of the top six places, includ- 
ing the overall winner. 

Only by looking again at 
the composite director does 
it become absolutely clear 
why none of the country’s 
high-flying women are sit- 
ting round the boardroom 
table. Clearly an almost 
total absence of flexible 
working does not help. But 
it is the penchant for Lafitte 
and golf that perpetuates 
the male exclusivity. 

Not that women don't like 
the odd slurp of vino nor are 
they incapable of boasting 


some pre tt y f in e h a ndi ca p s. 
But it is the dobbabiUty 
which underlies both activ- 
ities that is continuing to 
work against them. 

Professional women now 
have a multiplicity of their 
own "natwontinir organisa- 
tions hi an effort to counter 

male chxbblneM. But these 

are run by women, fbr 
women and have little con- 
tact with frr lass structured 
male equivalents. 

Whatever Sir Adrian Cad- 
bury and Sir Richard Green- 

bury have bad to say about 
Independent boardroom 
committees to select direc- 
tors, the members of those 
committees never appoint 
women because they just 
don't know any. 

But at a time when Brit- 
ain's boardrooms need a 
fresh supply of, particu- 
larly. non-executive direc- 
tors they run the risk of 
shooting themselves in toe 
foot by ignoring an obvious 
pool of talent And , the 
greyer and more-hidebound 
the boardrooms become the 
less appeal they will ha ve to 
b righ t, young female talent 
With former Hanson di- 
rector Tves Newbold now 
sifting through nonexecu- 
tive applications at Pro Ned* 
it Is time for some of her 
former FTSE-100 colleagues 
to come out of the cellar and 
hang up the golf clubs — at 
least for the short time left 
before retirement 


lieutenants. "The style of 
management was extremely 
divisive," investigators found 
in London. "You were either 
in the camp or out ofit It was 
very, very political," said a 
Singapore source. This cre- 
ated an environment favour- 
able to lax control and super- 
vision. What made it doubly 
dangerous was "a tremendous 
sense of complacency" among 
Mr Norris's clique of flamboy- 
ant, high-rolling brokers run- 
ning a bank without normal 
banking prudence, Singapore 
sources say. 

Singapore's report, while 
explicitly declining to draw a 
firm conclusion on Barings' 
management motives, also 
gives hints of more than mere 
concealment These will now 
to of central Interest to the 
white-collar crime busters in 
fire Singapore Finance Minis- 
try’s Commercial Affairs Div- 
ision, which is studying poss- 
ible prosecutions of top 
Barings managers. 

The CAD appears to to 


wasting no time on the case. 
Director Lawrence Ang cut 
short a press conference the 
morning after the release of 
the government report to go 
into talks with former Barings 
Securities' Singapore-based . 
regional director James Bax 
and Simon Jones, the finance 
director of BFS. 

The Inspectors’ findings ap- 
pear to have come as a big 
shock to Mr Bax in particular. 
Last week ha was circulating 
through a series of farewell 
parties before leaving for the 
UK, The last of these, set for 
Tuesday, was cancelled after 
release of file report By 
Wednesday morning he could 
have been left in little doubt 
that he frees prosecution. 

The CAD baa preferred no 
charge*, but lawyers aay the 
report's findings — that Mr 
Bax gave frjse evidence under 
oath and failed to meet statu- 
tory obligations of due dili- 
gence under Singapore’s Com- 
panies Act— provide possible 
grounds for prosecution. "If 


the directors wilfully shut 
their eyes, that act is culpable 
in itself," a senior Singapore - 
lawyer noted. "They covud 
bring him to court now" 

L EGAL action against 
Mr Norris and other 
UK-based former Bar- 
ings managers would 
be more difficult. Although * 
Mr Norris was a director of 
BFS and therefore as liable for 
breaches of fiduciary duty as 
Mr Bax, lawyers say Compa- 
nies Act offences are not on 
the schedule of extraditable 
offences between Britain and 
Singapore. The CAD Will ac- 
cordingly need more elusive 
evidence linking UK- based 
staff to Penal Code offences. 
This is where Nick Leeson ’a 
role as a potential state wit- 
ness becomes an object of par- 
ticular interest. 

"Nick Is vital to the CAP," 
one lawyer suggests. ’They 
are waiting for a link and Lee- 
squ is file link, ffto gives evi- 
dence against them then those 
guys in London are in trou- 
ble." But Singapore must 
wrap up the prosecution ofMr 
Leeson before they can enlist 
his services as state witness. 

The CAD is understood to 
have had general discussions 
on Mr Leeson ’s case, Includ- 
ing possible plea bargaining, 
with his Singapore lawyer 
John Koh. an ex-CAD deputy 
director. Buino detailed die- 
euaaian is likely until Mr Lee- 
son decides whether to push 
ahead with hja appeal against 
extradition from Germany, 

• The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants yesterday asked 
its investigators to decide if 
there are grounds for disci- 
plinary action against any 
members or member firm* 
concerning fire Barings affrfr. 
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Across 

1 Very tiny dog (B) 

8 Cancel (6) 

B Pouch In front of kilt (7) 

10 More tedious (8) 

1 1 Anti-aircraft (Ire — adverse 
criticism (4) 

ISTMy 16) 

14Beer maker (6) 

IS Behind which darts players 
stand (4) 

IT Largo airship (8) 

IB Secret Information (7) 

50 Deride (6) . 

51 Mediocre post (9) 



Down 

1 0N scare (ansg) (8) 

* Part of foot (0} 
son top of (4) 

4 British Labour PM (6,8) 
8 Tolstoy novel (4,8) 

8 Which flattens the lawn 
( 6 . 6 ) 


7 Wife of William 
Shakespeare (4,8) 

IS One putting forward a plan 
(8) 

IB Substance tor curdling milk 
( 6 ) 

1*Only — a fish (4) 
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